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SS 
RITISH MUSEUM 
EVENING OPENING. 
onth of JULY, the GALLERIES usually Open from 
at oe. wilt be CLOSED during EN is pe Fp — in the 
t Plant, and will be rom 6 to 8 p.m. 
Bleetric Light E, MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
rincipal Librarian and Secretary. 


(Bloomsbury). 


British Museum, June 20th, 1893. 


——— 
RITIS H MUS EU M.— 
The BRITISH MUSEUM, Bloomsbury. and the BRITISH MUSEUM 

(NATURAL HISTORY), Cromwell-road, will be CLOSED on THURS- 

DAY, 6th July, the ad aaa for the 3 Marriage of His Royal High- 

€ 0! 
ine OE UNDE. THOMPSON, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 27th June, 1893. 


Rorat. SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 











URS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHI- 
po weal Is ‘etal OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till6. Admission ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


, Bey 





Rozz SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall.—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 
OPEN DAILY. Tento Six. Admission ls. 

ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


Tie GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission 1s, 
10 to 6. THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT 
Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 





(QOACHING in MATHEMATICS and. PHYSICS. 
home. Frevarsiion for Univerdisy Beasinations Apmis Me kas, 
ne. y pply 





(oUNTY BOROUGH of BURY. — APPOINT- 

MENT of CHEMISTRY MASTER. — The Corporation of Bury IN- 
VITE APPLICATIONS for the — of HEAD CHE hse TEACHER 
at the New Technical Schools, Day and Evening Classes.—A 





REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENAUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





endorsed ‘‘Chemistry Master,” enclosing copies of testimonials, _— 
stating salary required, to be delivered to me on or before Tuesday, th 
4th J y next. JOHN HASLAM, Town Clerk. 





CHOLARSHIPS.—SCHOOL of MODERN 
ORIENTAL STUDIES, founded by the Imperial eee in union 
with University Coll and King’s College, London.—The EXAMINA- 
TIONS for the Two “‘ Ouseley ” Scholarships (each of 50/. fora maximum 
of three years), for proficiency in Arabic and Persian, respectively, will 
ie place at King’s College, London, on WEDNESDAY, 26th July, at 
For full particulars a) spply to —_ Secretary AND Director of the 
Imperial Institute, London, 8S. W. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION to FILL UP VACANT SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS will 5 on TUESDAY, July 1lth.—For details apply to the 
Heap Masrer, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 





OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M. BARBIER, 


French Master in Glasgow Atheneum, eae to Intermediate 





ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SWEDEN, ST. 
PETERSBURG, and COPENHAGEN. —The Rey. HASKETT 
SMITH, M.A., the noted traveller, is organizing a SELECT PARTY fora 
Seven ‘Weeks’ Tour in the above-named countries, leaving London 


18. 
whe arrangements will be under Messrs. THOS. COOK & a 
Aj to Rev. Haskett Smith, 7, Kensington-square Mansions, W. ; or 
Sook & Son, ‘Ludgate-circus, London. 


PECIAL UNITED STATES and CANADIAN 
TOURS. — CHICAGO ee. New York, Washin, 
Montreal, Que Baltimore, FAL aie 
t-Class Fares and Hotel Bil Bills from 45 Guineas. 
Liverpool, AUGUST oth and 24th, 1893.—Special ‘Tourist agency, 1 13, 
Walbrook, London, E.C. ; or Mitchell's Library, Bond-street, 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
PROGRAMME for LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, pene 

1, ‘Modern Maste’ jieces.’ 2. The Art of Illustration.’ ‘The Book 

ofthe Future.’ 4. ‘Morocco Slippers.’ All illustrated by Lime Light.— 
Address 123, Victoria-street, Lon on, S.W.—STUDIO Open Daily. 


A LADY highly RECOMMENDS a YOUNG 
LADY as SECRETARY and AMANUENSIS. Sh 











REcEIVES, during June, July, and August, at his 
country residence in No ormandy, afew GENTLEMEN’S SONS desirous 
to improve their knowledge of French by a stayin France. Backward 
students coached for their Examinations. Beautiful and healthy 
country, fifteen miles from Rouen. Tennis. Highest references from 
former visitors.—M. Barsizr, Ecrosville, par Louviers, Eure, France. 


HE ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER (Ducie-street, Oxford-road). 
Principal—Sir CHARLES HALLE. 


PROFESSORS.—Singing : Madame Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. John Acton, and 
Mr. F. H. Dale. Pianoforte : Sir Charles 1 Halle, Mr. Frederick Dawson, 





r. Ea Miss Olga Néruda, Miss Bretey. and Miss Shaw. 
Violin : . Willy Hess, Mr. C. Rawdon Briggs, and Mr. § nope 
Viola : > Bettman. Violoncello: Mr. Vieuxtemps and Carl 
Fuchs. Double Bass: Mr. J eo ‘lute: Mr. Jong and Mr. 


F. Brossa. Clarionet: Mr.G. A : 
Mr. Charles Keynolds. Seen oa Contra-fagotto : Mr. Lalande and 


Mr. Knight. orn and Trumpet: Mr. Paersch and Mr. Thomas 
Reynolds. Trombone: Mr. Branston. Harp: Mr. Cockerill. Organ: 
Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne. Harmony, Composit: on, and History of Music: 

ilson, Mus.B., and Mr. 


Henry Hiles, Mus.D., assisted by Mr. H. Wi 
Walter Carroll, Mus.B. Choirmaster: Henry Watson, Mus. 


THE COLLEGE WILL OPEN ON OCTOBER 2, 1893. 
Every Branch of Music is taught in the Coteee, nae all Students —- 





(80) ; 
id ter; French, German; very capable person. gary 6 sad} 
ite Po ay Dyorr, WI hittington, Lichfiel es si ” 


AX ot educated LADY, with o—— years’ business 
‘ood Shorthand Writer 
rator ay bes riter, wishes post as TRV ATE SponeraRY to 
tleman. Excellent references.—E. H. R., 
ey. 








ECRETARY.—A LADY of education and expe- 
a desires RE-ENGAGEMENT, either to Literary or Pro- 
ly or Gentleman. er, Writer, and Accountant. 

Non- ean preferred.—Fiprs, Price’s Library, Ware, Herts. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, LIBRA- 

RIANS, and others.—Mr. E. ITBY, for many years with 

Messrs. Henry 80 Sotheran & Co., 136, Strand, London, in whose estab- 

the management of the Wholesale and Bookbinding 

Departments, is now OPEN to a fresh ENGAGEMENT. Highest 
from Mr. —Radress 17, Villa-road, Brixton, 8. W. 











T° EDITORS of COUNTRY PAPERS. — An 

AUTHORESS, who has contributed for ten years to successful 
papers, and latel A. ublished a Novel which has been well received, 
wishes to RUN a IAL TALE, full of strong dramatic interest, in a 
Local or Country Paper.—Add. of Mr. Allen, 228, Cold- 
harbour-lane, Brixton, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 


Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLappiNe, 
%3, South Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with a 
des open. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address 

Tioar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 18 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING. 
Authors’ Manuscripts, Pedigrees, &. HOME-WORK. Terms, ld. 

per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words and over, 1s. per thousand. Cash 
i of before delivery—Miss NicHrincaLL, The Avenue, Stevenage, 


ress D., care 0: 














Pika WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
HRACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
ines Sold by Instalments on terms to suit purchasers. 
Teena of Neen taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remin 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from 8l. MS (0 spied 
with one and ——— at lowest — Highest een ol 
trated free.— ‘AYLOR, Manager, T iter 
Exchange, 74, cery-lane (Holborn = eae 





ARIS, 152, Ba. Pereire.—Pastor LALOT offers 


: n his Famil penny ot Six French persons exceptional FACILITIES 
0 ouangen for 8ST DYING FRENCH. Highest references given. 
Slliininnaedeietig 


ENSIONNAT a ST. LAGIER, Vevey, Lac de 

TRE Genéve, d'une réputation établie. —Monsieur et Madame PEY- 

Ba QUIN, Protestants, recoivent des JEUNES FILLES et offrent une 

i Monon complete Maison comfortable. my références s’adresser 
Luvovici, 17, King Henry ‘s-road, Regent's Park. 











to enter upon a complete course of mu: 


VIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT.—Advertiser, in 
earnest need of Cash, will SELL 337/. 10s. SECURITIES, av eraging 
for tt four years over Eight per Cent. Securities consist of 
Mo! e Debenture Stock and First-Class Industrials. An immediate 
Purchaser would receive Quarterly Lee due on lst prox.—Apply, 
by letter, to Trapesman, care of C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHING and LITERARY INVES! MENT 
AGENCY.—H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. 
Rivington) will be or to furnish particulars of PUBLISHING 
rae NERSHI PS and ITBRARY i Mteatiptenlnast st to = Side 
on ur 
pmo Valuations pp ee for ‘Transfer, Probate, and other 
purposes. —6e. Paul’s Chambers, 19, 19, Ludgate-hill , B.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
. 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all iy age Magazines, &c., at the slowest 
possible prices. eo terms Schools, 
on 


c., 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 


























Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. ‘The 
interests of Authors ee represented. Proposed A; men! 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. 


ith the apeonseae Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
- rience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Prod 





while 
choosing one specific branch for their principal study. hoe full course 
of instruction occupies at least three sessions, and n f 


expe f 
jultation free. i and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
= to Mr. A. M. Bunauzs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Tow. 





peeectety will be granted, ex ep in special cases, to Students who 
a not attended the full period of ‘of the Co onere education. Students 
uired to pass an Entrance E: 
are ntrance Examination for the # first ecesion will begin on Tues- 
day, September 26. Candidates offering themselves for admission must 
pe on or before August 29 to the Secretary. Fee for the — 30l., 
payable in three a of 10. at the ks pena fi of each 


MSs, MIRIAM TWYMAN, Exhibitor Royal 
Academy, 1VORY MINIATURE PAINTER to the Nobility. 
Faithful and pleasing Portraits made from Life or Phot phs. 
Lessons in Oil or Water-Colour Villas, Gann own or Pupil’s 

Terms on application.—3, North Villas, Camden-square, N. 


dence. 





‘opies of the pay can be mn to the 
retary, who will furnish all ee concerning the College. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Secretary and Registrar. 
Temporary Offices of the Royal College of Music, Manchester, 
36, Princess-street. 





UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN 
will, at an early Meeting, proceed to a spe oint a LECTURER in the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATU whose Lectures, both in 
Winter and in Summer—as may ranged—shall qualify for Gradua- 
tion in Arts. Duties to Pins Base Ang October of the Bareg bore 

In making the selection the Court will have re; to the didate’s 
capacity to give Instruction likewise in the German Language and 
Literature, wd so opt by the University Court. 

Salary to be 2501. ear, together with a sum — to the fees. The 
— ae eppointment, to be for three years. e Lecturer may be 
re-e 


lec 

Candidates are requested to lodge 1) eH with — oo 

as they may think fit, in the hands of Rorerr WALKER, hi 

ba the University Court, on or before the 5th day of July cnulng. 
niversity of Aberdeen, 16th June, 1893. 





ICTURE RE PARAT ION or CLEANING 
effected with eve’ © safe and cautious treatment, 
AINE THOMPSON 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, w. 


A U T 0 T ¥ F E, 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 

lence in 





COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 
COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 
and se oy ara by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palzo- 
1 1, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 





(us UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different Inpieree the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. De; centres of: Examination are . Andrews, Aber- Ilustrati 
deen, Bedford, Belfast, * hirmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Ch 


by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 





Dublin, Dumfries, 
Liverpool, London, L 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A, Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 


S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


Cork, 
Bainbargh. on Moock Inverness, Leeds,  Leleeater, 
yre 








SL Sayers are invited or ‘as “Otic of DEMONSTRATOR of 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Fall particulars of the duties and emoluments of this Office can be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications ane: may be 
P d by t = auld be sent on or before July 10, 1893. 
'HOMAS W. SHORE, M.D., Warden. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
— high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square. 4, Bolt- 
art, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing — first-class Pete ey ie ag 
Articles of A i Min eset l Evidence, 
ke., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted po = we Bey wn hale meee 
in Ro’ and other inery, the most modern English and Forei; 
Type, an Aa Corned none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for rial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Depart 
mente conducted, Telephone, 2759, Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 




















Designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





A. 8 2 Oe RAV UV Ree 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’ 's Hoopital; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Rep i of Ph phs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 











Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


mre ata a 
JUARE. 





THE ATHENZUM 


N° 3427, Juty 1, x 1,708 








L ££ AS & =a. NCU CS, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
NOW READY, post free, fd. 
29, New Rond-street, London, W. 


Pie EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
apa ws Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Rooks illus- 
shank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 





ICKENS’S WORKS, Complete, well - printed 

Edition, on good quality paper, handsomely bound in cloth. The 

most Readable Edition of Dickens's Works ever published. 48 vols. 
fcap. ree 4l. bt ipeneae porn: 230, High-street, Exeter. 

C mericana, Australasia, Asiatic, nee post 
free ey eatiees = on Goan 230, High-street, Exete: 











LADY wishes to DISPOSE (privately) of some 
ORIGINAL PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, inherited from a 
o Dealers need apply. be bea ty 





a choi a ‘Collection offered for Sale in the World. C: 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bought. — 
Waursr T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, 


COA ent ant Cre 38 (TUR-ZOU), pp. 169- 193, the 


; pp Frag 
Sauaeen enclosing card Write Art, 77, Willing’ 's, 162, Piccadil 


‘.XHE ATHEN # UM.—FOR SALE, the last 
, clean, many uncut, complete with Titles and Index. 
r Vol.—Adcress B. I, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
U nion-street, ° irmingham. 








Eighth and ns Part of a valuable Series o 
(from A to Z) of Rare, Valuable, and ‘vsetal BOOKS ON TALE, with 


Prices attached, " pibliogra hical Notes, The above and future 
ogues sent gratis post ne to Collectors. —Meruan (‘ The 


Provincial Quaritch ”), Gas- -street, 


ARE OLD PLAYS and DRAMATIO piTERA- 


TURE. CATALOGUE of 700 different. Post fre 
CATALOGUE of 500 ANGLING BOOKS and SPORLING LITERA- 
‘ost 


URE, okt-and rare. free, 3d. 

CATALOGUE of the STOCK of OLD and RARE BROOKS, FIRST 
EDITIONS, and ILLUSFRATED BOOKS. 340 pp. 8vo. cloth, post 
free, 3s. 6d., which amount is deducted from the first purchase of One 
Guiaea, —Pickxentnc & Cuatro, 66, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


Bes 92 |e 2 


A New Edition of his CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS. Corrected to 
Date, with Alphabetical and Classified Index, can be had, post free, on 
application to 








yes: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
Educational Publisher and Bookseller, 
26 and 27, ccimiats treet, London, 8. W. 


ATALOGU E of a COLLECTION “af old Folio 

and Quarto Poetry—Old Books in Hymnology, Quakerism, and 

Methodism—and Miscellaneous Old Literature.— Apply for it to J. 
Kinsman, Penzance, Cornwall. 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 
AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
May be had, post free, for Six Penny Stamps. 
*,* BERNARD QUARITCH'S Monthly Lists are sent gratis to Book- 
buyers in all parts of the Globe. 
‘Baas ARD Ro ARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


C YATALOGUES. —Gratis. 


No. 200. GENERAL LITERATURE, 28 pages, comprising Voyages, 
History, Biography, &c. 
No. 201. pees of a DRAMATIC CRITIC, 12 pages, Playbills, 
rtraits, Cuttings, Memoirs, &c. 
meade’ thieeneik 83, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. 


PRECIAL CATALOGUE of valuable BOOKS 

w ready, post free on ose includes Rogers’s Poems and 

Ttaly Alison's Europe, best edition—fine Sets of Dickens—Galerie du 
Musée Na on —Inpoideby. Legends, 3 a. 1846-42-47 — Irving's 
Works, best edition—Abbotsford Scott Set of Hansard’s Debates— 
Original MS. by Sir W. Scott—Audsley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan— 
Camden Society Publications—Set of Illustrated News — Meyrick’s 
Armour—Paradise Lost, first edition—Notes and Queries, a Set—Philo- 
sophical Transactions, a Set—Walpole’s Letters, Large Paper, &e. Also 
List of Scarce Prints and New Remainders. Books and Prints Pur 
chased for Cash—W. Broven & Sons, 8, Broad-street-corner, Bir” 
mingham. 3 


“The CHEAP BOOKSTALL.”—Vide Atheneum, 1861. 


] OOK-HUNTERS’ LIST of EXCELLENT 

BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS, including Walpole’s Letters, Best 
Edition, extra illustrated, 9 vols—Houghton Gallery, 2 vols. atlas folio 
—Mus¢e Francais et Musée Royal, 6 vols. atlas folio, in full red 
morocco—Le Brun, Galerie des Peintres Flamandes, 3 vols. in 2, folio, 
jull morocco—Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue of Bookbindings, 
jolio—Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain, Coloured, 8 vols. in 4, 
small folio—Copper-Plate Magazine, 5 vols. oblong 4to., full green 
moroceo —a Collection of 104 Drawings by Old Italian and Dutch 
Masters—Two very important Kentish MSS.—Geneste’s History of the 
Stage, 10 vols.—a Colleetion of 177 Old Caricatures by Rowlandson— 
Musée Napoléon, 11 vols., full morocco, doublé—and other Scarce 
Works, in fine condition, at moderate prices. 

Epwin Parsons & Sons, 
45, Brompton-road, London, 8. W. 

Bookbuyers, on sending name and address, can have Catalogues sent 

regularly gratis. 


r 7 
YA TAL O @G U &£, comprising— 
MANUSCRIPTS.—Byzantine, Twelfth Century—English, French, 
Italian, Flemish, German, and Dutch, from ‘Thirteenth to Sixteenth 
Century. 

WOODCUTS.—Boccaccius, de Mulieribus Claris, 1473—Pilpai Bidpai 
Fabule, 1480—Dyalogus Creaturarum G. Leeu, 1480—Biblia Sacra Ger- 
manice, 1483—Ludolphi Vita Christi, Delft, 1488, and Verard, 1490— 
Hieronymo Vita e Pistole. Ferrara, 1497—Brandt Navis Stultifera—La 
Mer des Histoires—Poliphilo Hypnerotomachie—breydenbach Pere- 
grinationum— Missal, Ratdolt, 1505, &c 

EARLY PRINTING.—From the Presses of Mentelin, U. Zell, Egge- 
steyn, Zeiner, Veldener, Sweynheym and Pannartz, Jenson, Aldus, 
reer Schoiffer, Koburger, Furter, Gruninger, Verard, Kerver, 
Regnault, &c. 

‘DINDINGS —Henry VIIL., four specimens—James I —Louis XITI.— 
Pius V.—fine Specimens of De Thou—J Reynes—Koger Payne—Peirese 
—also exceedingly fine Italian Specimens 

EARLY ENGLISH —Higden’s Polycronicon, W. de Worde, 1495— 
Golden | egend, 1498—Alcock’s Mons Perfectionis, 1497 (unique)—Dives 
and Pauper, 1496—Cronycle of Fnglonde, 1515—Golden Legend, Julian 
Notary, 1503—Sarum Missal, 1533—Coverdale’s New ‘lestament, 1538 
Gower’s De Confessione Amantis, 1554—First Scotch Kible, 1579—Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, first edition, 1562-3—Shakespeare, Second Folio 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Bewick's Birds, Largest Paper, in boards, un- 
cut—Blake’s ‘The Grave, Illustrations to Dante, and Book of Job— 
Book-plates—Bullen’s Lyrics. &c., Set, Large Paper—Crowe and Cava- 
caselle’s Painting in Italy, 3 vols., North Italy, 2 vols.—Dickens, first 
editions—H. B. Sketches—Egan’s L. ife in London, boards, uncut—George 
Eliot's Works—Historical MSS. Reports—Kelmscott Press Publics ations 
—Loggan's Cambridge, 1688—Scott’s Novels, first editi ons, uncut— 
Sporting --Swinburne—Tennyson, &c. 

Offered for Sale by J. & J. Lercurton, 
Book binders and Booksellers (established 1798), 
4c, Brewer-street, Golden-square, W. 




















M UP 12's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINBA per:Annum. ‘ 
—_—- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exch ibers in London 





d at the resi of 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues cf Eaglish or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Pr and Cl Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUUVIEB’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
ee Offices: 
241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen em: BC. 
(Mansion House End 


MPORTANT to STUDENTS and LITERARY 
MEN.—PATERSON’S ‘INDEX RERUM’ will supply a much felt 
want to any one who wishes to preserve a reference or make a note of 
what they read. based on a better plan than Todd's, and enables 
the person using it to select quickly the exact place where to enter in 
the briefest possible form, and yet wi clearness, the result of 
his reading. In three sizea, prices 10s., 7s. 6d., and 5s. each, post free, 
from Parrerson & Ross, 101, Byres-road, Glasgow. 
Descriptive Circular free on application: 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
position. Close to 
Common, three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, ath J 








Engravings and Drawings, including the Collection 
the late JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM, ection formed meray 


Hall, Perthshire. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will ett a AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, W: 
— Stran att SATURDAY, July 1. and Three Follow. 
ing Days, ae phat ely, » ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, inelng. 
ing the COLLECTION a Py the late JOHN MURRAY G 
Esq., of Murray’s Hall, Perthshire; Portraits after Romney —s 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Bartolozzi, Tickets—Etchings by Me ryon 
Rajon, &c., the P ache y of a GENTLEMAN; Publications of reg 
Arundel Society— 8 of old Playing Cards— Dra ngs and Engray. 
ings by the Old Masters—Mezzotint Portraits—Fancy Subjects in 
Colours, after nay Kauffman, Wheatley, Cip’ » Morland, ang 
others, ‘from various Sources ; and a few choice ned 
after Ff sell, pner, Morland, Alken, Bartoloz: 
Cousins, Janinet, and D by R 8 


h, and Caldecott’ 
the Property of a well-known COLLECTOR, —— 
May be viewed, Catalogues may be had. 











The Collection of Engravings of the late NORMAN 
CHE EVERS hs, MD M.D 


‘MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & none 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. ai Welli: 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 7, and Two Foll 
Bele a ae the Sg gk of E pe BNGS SINGS of the 

> EVERS, rising Mezzotint Portrai 
the Old and Modern English Engravers: Pat Barrolozzi ool, pom 
colours, after Hoppner, Cosway, oar greraite “a the Pretenders 
Americans—a large number of and Dramatic Por 
traits, suitable for illustration: Collections vot fanelagh, Vauxhall, 
Bartholomew Fair, &c.—London and County Topography. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may Be had. 


A Portion of the Choice Library and Collection vA Autograph 
Letters of the late FRANCIS W. H. CAVEN Hy Ey. 
te. ar epee of y~ = pear! ag 7 NICHCLE 

a rtion 0; rary of BISH 
STORTFORD SCHOOL. y of BISHOP 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

4 will SELL by angie at their House, No, 13, Ay 

street, Strand, W.C.,; on TH URSD. 





the whole comprising Hore in Usum romienes 

of St. Albans—lestamentum Novum . Erasmi, 1519, with Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s aaa n—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones of 
pene and Seven Lam rehitecture—Laborde, tears ~ Chansons 


Dorat, Fables Nouvel. Es ot ies Balsers rs—Bryan’s 
vers, Shee illustrated—Campbell’s “Poetical Works, 
rare engravings, and including Au! 
rinted Horwe—Hansard’s 
jusive—Gould’s Birds of 
Rio de las — 


hna En; ngra 
tastefully illustrated w 
Letters of R. Burns Ae T ee 
Fetes Debates from 1 

Asia, and other Ornithological Works—Acuna 
Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes, on Large 
incey 's Portable Writing-Table—Garrick’s Life, by P. Fitzgerald, 

AL; Portraits, 43 Playbills, Newspaper Cuttings, and 4 

r of Garrick— Williment’s Origi 





Ww. 3 
First Editions of Cruikshank, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, and other 
eminent Authors, as well as the usual Standard Works in all’ Classes of 
I “yea 





+in.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, T 
T° LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 


Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from Charing Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sepg rear Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; south as: aspect ; n bank of river ; Jwioee 
quiet ; fine view of open countr: ; facil ues for | heobingr boat ; an king 
tube and gas throughout ; blin 8. Rent, for a term, 501.—A ppl y O., 10, 
Hammersmith-terrace, W. 











Sales by Anction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographice Apparatus, §c. 
M® J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent len, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, July 7, at half-past 12 o'clock Pay, irst-Class PHO(O- 
GRAPHIC APPARATUS—Electrical and Galvanic Appliances—Micro- 
scopes, Objectives and Slides, Telescopes, and other Scientific Instru- 
ments—a number of Chandeliers, Brackets, Gasaliers, &c_—Books— 
Furniture— ——— Glasses—Musical Instruments, and 
Miscellaneous Propert: 

On view ee of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

at their Great Rooms, a -street, St. James’s-square, es com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock precise y:— 


On MONDAY, July 3, OLD ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN PLATE of Colonel. Gc CLAREMONT, deceased, and Silver 
Plate, wels, , and Lace from Private Sources. 


On TUESDAY, July 4, and Following Day, 
OLD FRENCH DECORATIVE FURNITURE, OBJECTS of ABT, and 
PORCELAIN of J. STEWART HODGSON, E 


On WEDNESDAY, July 5, ‘OLD FRENCH 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS. PORCELAIN. and FURNITURE of 
ROBERT K. HODGSON, Esq., and PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS of the Hon FRANCIS BARING. 


On SATURDAY, July 8, MODERN PICTURES, 
the Property of GEN TLEMAN giving up his town residence, and of a 
LADY, deceased. 


On TUESDAY, July 11, and Three Following 
Days, the WOLFORD COLLECTION’ of ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
and DRAWI and after OLD MASTERS formed by the late 
— ST. AVNER HOLFORD, Esq., of Dorchester House, Park- 


On THURSDAY, July 13, the COLLECTION 
of rare FURS and SKINS, EMBRO!IDERIES, JEWBLLERY, and 
CURIOSITIES formed by the EARL of DUNMORE eating his explora- 
tiors in Chinese Turkestan, Pamirs, and Central Asi 


On SATURDAY, July 15, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES by ANCIENT and MODERN MASTERS, the Property 
of F. W. REYNOLDS, Esq., deceased, late of Dublin. 

On MONDAY, July 17, the COLLECTION of 
OBJECTS of ART and VERTU of F. W. REYNOLDS, Esq., deceased, 
late of Dublin, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, the Property of R. C. 
NAYLOR, Esq , and others. 

On MONDAY, July 17, and Following Day, fine 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS. and DRAWINGS by and after the OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of AYLESFORD. 

On SATURDAY, July 22, IMPORTANT 
PICTURES from CASSIOBURY PARK. 














May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of six stamps. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C.. on MONDAY, 

=a Following Day, ‘at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS KS, 

incfudin a LIBRARY of MODERN MATHEMATICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
ATISES—-Mathematics from the ‘Educational Times,’ 53 vols.— 

Dublin Examination Papers, 27 vols.— Solutions of Cambridge Problems, 

5 vols.—Hamilton and others on Quaternions—Price’s Calculus, 4 vols.— 

‘Todhunter’s Works, 22 vols., 


On FRIDAY, July 1, at 1 o’clock, valuable LAW 
BOOKS, including the Library of the late JOHN *PENDERGA! ST, Esq., 
Conveyancer, by order of the Executrix, and the Library of a Solicitor, 
including the New Law Reports complete to date, 231 vols. (a fine set, 
full bound) mae Weekly Notes, 25 vols., uniform with the preceding— 
another Set of Law Reports to 1889, 210 vols.—Law Times Re ports, 
56 vols.—The Jurist, aoa 1837 to 1864—Series of Law Journale—Cons’ 
Hibbs a Pe eR tec in Common asf (and Sp ey 

e usual Books of Refi and Practice. Knee- 
hole Table, Semcguny Chairs, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had 











A Collection of Wheaties and other Pictures, Coloured Morland, 
Bartolozzi, heatley, and other Engravings, Miniatures, 
Oriental and Old English China, and Miscellaneous Art 
—w by direction of a Gentleman who is leaviny Eng- 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE aare in- 
structed:'to SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 73, New 
Rond-street, on MONDAY, July 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC- 
TION of SPORTING PICTURES by Alken, Herring, Pollard, Sar- 
terius, Wolstenholme, and other artists of the period, and Engravings 
after the same ; also after Morland, Bartolozzi, Wheatley, and others— 
an important S h Century D; d Metal Cabinet—a few 
Pieces of Old China—Rattersea Enamels, &c. 

May be viewed the Saturday preceding the Sale, and Catalogues had 
of Messrs, Hinpsoy, Mitten & Vernon, Solicitors, 8 and 10, Moorgate- 
street, E.C.; or of the Auctioneers, 73, New Bond-street, W. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. : 


On MONDAY, July 3, and Following Day, at 10 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
PROPERTY, PICTURES, and ENGRAVINGS. 


On MONDAY, July 17, and Two Following 
Days, the valuable LIBRARY of the late GEORGE WOOD, Esq. (of 
Messrs. Cramer & Co. ), comprising Scientific and other Works of all 


Branches of Literature. 
On TH URSDAY, July 20, the LIBRARY of the 


late JOHN MAYALL, Esq., jun., F.Z.S., late Hono Seoretary to the 
Royal Microscopical Society, Sub-Editor of the R. M. 8. Journal, &. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
yo and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 

24th, 1892, and Feels 7th and 2st, 1898, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTON 

Price of the Four ca, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 

. ag 3 Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-bufldings, Chaneers- 
lane, E.C, 
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PROOKS WANTED, EVERY WEEK. —See the 

Boiss ‘undreds of Books Wanted advertised for every week 

ste ot SERS’ TRGULAR. and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

iRaatiabed 1 1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 
ndon. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


pHs CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 
The FUTURE of SIAM. By Henry Norman. 
The TEACHING of CIVIC DUTY. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 
ULSTER : Facts and Figures. A Reply. By Thomas Sinclair. 
MY TESTAMENT. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
The 5 eS. 4 3 pos RS. with e Note by Herbert Spencer. 

2. By Prof. Marcus Hartog. 
UNDOING the WORK of the REFORMATION. 
Farrar, D.D. 





By Archdeacon 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 1393-1893. By A. F. Leach. 

A MAY-DAY DIALOGUE. II. By Vernon Lee. 

The ORIGINAL POEM of JOB. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 





Brack woonss. MALIN EE. 

No. 933. JULY. 2s. 6d, 

Contents. 

The RELIGION of LETTERS, 1750-1850. 

The ROMANTIC MARRIAGE of MAJOR JAMES ACHILLES KIRK- 
PATRI British R 


id at the Court of Hyderabad. 
By Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 
A TALE of TWO STUDIOS. 
EVENINGS with MADAME MOHL 
A NOVEL by a JESUIT FATHER. 


AUSTRALIA and INDIA: their Financial Conditions and Mutual 
Relations. 


EARLSCOURT. Chaps. 25.27. 

BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE’S MEMOIRS. 

CHANCE SHOTS and ODD FISH. By “A Son of the Marshes.” 
THREE NOVELS. 

The SFORZA BOOK of HOURS. ’ 

The DEATH of SIR ANTHONY D'ARCES de Ja BASTIE. 

= a MAGISTRACY and CONSTABULARY UNDER HOME 





MARRIAGE BELLS. By M. 0. W. 0. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





cas NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


he “ARTS and CRAFTS” oa at WESTMINSTER. By 
Edward Dicey, C.B 

{he NINTH CLAUSE. (To my Fellow Gladstonians.) By Dr. Wallace, 
M.P. 


‘the NEW SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. By the Hon. John Fortescue. 
‘The SIAMESE BOUNDARY QUESTION. (Witha Map.) By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P. 
“ROBBING GOD.” By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE and EDGAR POE: a Literary Affinity. By 
Esmé Stuart. 
The PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING. By J. Astley Cooper. 
SOME DAY DREAMS and REALITIES. By the Rev. Harry Jones. 
HOW to CATALOGUE BOOKS. By J. Taylor Kay. 
COOKERY as a BUSINESS By Mary Harrison. 
GREAT BRITAIN as a SEA-POWER. By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
The SITUATION at WASHINGTON By Professor Goldwin Smith. 
MEDIZVAL MEDICINE. By Mrs. King. 
The APOSTLES’ CREED. if _— Harnack (with an Introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
London: Sampson i. Marston & Co., Limited. 


rus FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


A VISIT to PRINCE BISMARCK. By G. W. Smalley. 
The EVOLUTION of our RAVE. By Frederic Harrison. 
BEAUTIFUL LONDON. By Grant Allen, 
The RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. By Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. 
‘The DYNASTY of the BROHANS. By Ange Galdemar. 
The MAUSOLEUM of IBSEN. By William Archer. 
The pasanes of WOMEN’S TRADES UNIONS. By Miss B. March 
pps. 
The RUSSIAN INTRIGUES in SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. By 
C. B. Roylance-Kent. 
aaa yng of 4 UNITED STATES during ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
By 
ge poe EMENTS in EASTERN SIAM. 
Temple, Bart., M.P. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
THs NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. JULY. 2s. 6d. 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, and SIAM. By R. 8, Gundry. 
A MODERN CONVERSATION. By W. Earl Hodgson. 
SIR RICHARD OWEN and OLD-WORLD MEMORIES. 
Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 


The FUTURE INCOME of LABOU R. By W. H. Mallock. 
The ARGUMENT for BELIEF. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
IN DEFENCE of the POST OFFICE. By ‘One Who Knows.” 
The ‘PERSILES’ of CERVANTES. By James Mew. 
A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
AMONG the BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo-place. 


T HE RELIQUARY. An Illustrated Archexo- 
logical Journal, Quarterly. Price 1s. 6d. 
Contents for JULY. 
er ae Ma a ohary IV. The Misericords in Limerick Cathe- 
D. Alleyne Walter. With 12 Illustrations. 

‘The ae of “CASTLE” in CERTAIN PLACE-NAMES. By the 
Rey. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L. 

SOME LINCOLNSHIRE BELL CUSTOMS. By Florence Peacock. 

The PRE-CONQUEST CHURCHES of NORTHUMBRIA. III. By 
Charles Clement Hodges. With 7 Illustrations. 

NOTES on HERALDRY. By England Howlett, F.S.A. 

TALISMANS. By J. Lewis André, F.S.A. 

ON a SCULPTURED STONES at BOROUGHBRIDGE. By Alex. 

H. Leadman, F 8.A. With 5 Illustrations. 
The pn of DESIGN. By J. Hunter Duvar. With 4 lllustrations. 


MISCELLANEA :—On the Longford Grant of Free Warren, by Thomas 
Cooper: an order issued by Philip and Mary for the payment of the 
Surveyor of Ships, contribu‘ed by the Very Rev. Father Hirst, &c. 


QUARTERLY NOTES on ARCHEOLOGICAL PROGRESS and DE- 
VELOPMENT. 





By Sir Richard 





By the 





London: Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 
Price One Shilling. 





THE MONTHLY PACKET, 
JULY, 1893, 
Contains, among other Articles— 
LOT 13. Chaps. L-IV. By Dorothea Gerard, 


Author of ‘ Lady Baby,’ ‘ Reata,’ &c. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By Oscar Fay Adams. 

SUN-RAYS and STAR-BEAMS.—IV. The Spectroscope. By Agnes 
Giberne. . 


A TALE of a SHARK. 
The WAYS of a CHILD. By Moira O'Neill. 
The M. M. PAPERS.—I. By C. R. Coleridge. 
TEACHERS of the MINDLE AGES.—I. By M. Bramston. 
IN an ORCHARD. Chaps. 9-11. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
BRIZE COMPETITIONS, QUESTIONS, and RULES. 
London ; A. D, Innes & Co. 31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand. 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Price Sixpence, Monthly. 
The JULY Number contains— 

ART, ETERNAL and TEMPORARY. By Harry Quilter.—BAGSHOT 
PARK. the Home of H R.H. the Duke of Connaught.—The ROMANCE 
of MODERN LONDON. II. In the Small Hours —Mrs. O’DONNELL’S 
REPORT. By Hon. Emily Lawless.—IN a COUNTRY PRISON. By 7. 
Rayleigh Vicars —LADY KILPATRICK. By Robert Buchanan.—A 
CHAT ABOUT CRICKET. II. By the Rev. W. K.. Bedford.—QUIL- 
LETS from the LAW COURTS.—The NORTH POLE UP TO DATE. 
By the Rev. A. W. Drew—HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, the 
Doom of the Great City. Chaps. 6-10. By E. D. Fawcett, &c. 


London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford-street, W.C. 





NOW READY, No. 1, JUNE, 1893, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHZAOLOGIST. 
~Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. Scot. 
Contents. 
A VERY ANCIENT INDUSTRY. By Edward Lovett. With Thirteen 
Illustrations. 
The CUP of BALLAFLETCHER. By E. Sidney Hartland, Esq., F.S.A. 
With Three Illustrations. 
HALF La HOUR in the GROSVENOR MUSEUM, CHESTER. By 
G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S. With Seven Illustrations 
meget. NORMAN CAPITALS at SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 
By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot. With Seven Illustrations. 
PORTABLE ANVILS FCUND at SILCHESTER. With Five Illustra- 
ons. 


SAXON DOORWAY at SOMERFOKD-KEYNES, WILTS. With Three 
Illustrations. 

NOTES on ARCHZOLOGY and KINDRED SUBJECTS :—The Prince 
of Wales at the Public Record Office.—Roman Sculpture at ocken- 
ham Church, Wilts. 7 Rev. E. H. Goddard.—Trepanning in Pre- 
histo ic ‘limes —The Agram sk hound Ancient Welsh Book- 

und: i Stone with a Good 
m an H. Davey.—Marsh Village, 
By Arthur Bullela er ith Four Illustrations. 
NOTES on MUSEUMS :—The British Museum —The Edinburgh Museum. 
—The Cambridge Museum.—The Bristol Museum. By Alfred E. 
Hudd. With Four Illustrations. 
NOTES on BOOKS. With Nine Illustrations. 
London : C. a. Clark, 4, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


DUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE DOUBLE SUMMER NUMBER 
contains 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO PRIZE BOOKS. 


(Notices of about two hundred books with nearly FIFTY Illustrations), 
AND 

1. The TEACHING of ENGLISH LITERATURE in SCHOOLS. By 
J. Wells, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

2. EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS of HUNGARY. 
Fletcher. 

3. The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIT, and TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
By William Garnett, D.C.L., Principal of the Durham College of 
Science. 

4, EDUC oe BOOKS WORTH REPRINTING. 

nm 








By Miss Margaret 


By Foster 


. ADRAHAM SHARP, the eames By E. M. Langley, 
M.A., Bedford Modern Sch 
6. The MONTH: Oxford, saieecel Women, and General Notes. 
Price Sixpence. 
2, Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


yNGLISH MECHANIC and WORLD of 
SCIENCE. 
Price 2d.; post free, 2}d. 

Oldest, cheapest. and best Journal of Popular Science and Practical 
Mechanics. World-wide circulation. Numbers among its Contributors 
the leading Scientists and Mechanics of all nations. and is the unrivalled 
depository of the latest scientific and mechanical information. 

332, Strand, London, W.C. ; and all Newsmen and Bookstalls. 


LD MASTERS from the NATIONAL GALLERY. 


With special Critical Articles thereon, written expressly for 


THE BUILDING NEWS 


Ry CHAS. L. EASTLAKE, FRIBA, 
The Keerer and Secretary of the National Gallery. 
Now being Published Weekly. exquisite ecg the Reproductions of 
some of the most beautiful of the Old Masters, forming really Artistic 
Pictures for Home Decoration, Schools, Mission Churches, &c. 
The following have already appeared :— 
May 26.—The MYSTIC MARRIAGE of ST. CATHERINE. By Lorenzo 
San Severino. (Early XVth Century.) 
June 2.—The MADONNA and CHILD, with ST. JOHN. By Pietro 
Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century.) 
June 9. hey ANGEL RAPHAEL and TOBIAS. (Florentine, XVth 
Century.) 
June 16—The HOLY TRINITY. By Francesco Pesellino. (Tuscan, 
XVth Century.) 
June 23.—The VIRGIN ADORING the INFANT CHRIST. By Pietro 
Vannucci il Perugino. (XVth Century ) 
June 30.—MARS and VENUS. By Sandro Botticelli. (Tuscan, XVth 
Century.) 
Others will appear weekly. Any of the above can be had, 
for 44d. each. or any Newsagent will get the Numbers of the BU 








TLDING G 





NEWS containing them to order, if the dates are give! 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 25e. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 
GREEK POETS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
With a Chapter on HERONDAS. 


Crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 
OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
And his DAUGHTER MARGARET. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s, 
THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS of MADAME 
DE KRUDENER. 


By CLARENCE FORD. 


Tilustrated with Portraits of Madame de 
Krudener and the Emperor 
Alexander I. 





In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; 
or boards, price 2s. 6d, 


WHERE SHALL WE 
GOP 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. 


Twelfth Edition. 
Edited by A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 


In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


WHERE TO GO 
ABROAD. 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and 
Health Resorts of Europe, The Me- 
diterranean, &c., and including a 
Trip through India. 


Edited by A, R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF, 








Office of the Building News, 332, Strand, London, W.C. 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho-square, London, W. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——e— 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROUND THE BLACK MAN'S 
GARDEN. 


By ZELIE COLVILE, F.R.G.S. 


With 2 Maps and 55 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Summary of Contents:—The Sea of Islam—The Land of 
Rocks—The Land of Bondage—The Island of Mystery—The 
Land of Sleep—The Land of Gold—The Fortunate Isles—The 
Land of Death—Index. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 
Queen’s Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘ The City of Sunshine,’ ‘ Life of Lord Keith,’ 
‘Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
a Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
25s. 6d. 


‘* No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should 
miss reading ‘ Balmoral.’...... There is movement and vigour 
and life in — page, and in the procession of characters of 
every variety there are many which will abide in memory 
long after the book is read and put aside.”—Obdserver. 

“The romance is in many ways an exceptional one and 
unusually strong as to characterization.”—Morning Post. 


This day is published, 


PLEASANT MEMORIES of a 


BUSY LIFE. By DAVID PRYDE, M.A. LL.D., Author 
of * a of Literature,’ ‘Great Men in Euro 
History,’ ‘ —— Outlines of English Literature,’ 
&e. With a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“Well worth reading from cover to cover......The book is 
so fascinating that when once taken up it will not readily 
be put down again.”— Manchester Hxaminer, 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested 


through more than Thirty Years, and described for the 
Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 
Translated from the Thirtieth German Edition by A. de 
F, With an Appendix, containing the Latest Develo 
ments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s |. ad and a Preface by E. 
GERARD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“*One of the most valuable additione to the literature of 
hydro-therapeutics that has been issued for many years.” 
Healthy Life. 
“**My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘ quaint book,’ as the 
translator observes. There is something restorative in its 
very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.” 
Saturday Review. 
“‘ A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water. 
The book is translated with great intelligence, and is 
adorned with a portrait of the Pfarrer.”—Observer, 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an 


EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. By her English Governess 

(Miss E. CHENNELS). Being a rd of Five 

Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khédive. 
Second Edition. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘‘ A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life 
behind the lattice of the royal harem.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COMMENTARIES on the HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
1865. By MONTAGU BURROWS, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Captain 
R.N., F.S.A., &c., Officier de 1|’Instruction Publique, 
France. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘‘ The conception of this work is judicious and opportune. 
But the peculiar note of all the professor’s work is his 
singular shrewdness and quickness of perception, which lend 
to his vivacious pages the homely charm of a wholesome 
practical utility.”—Academy,. 

‘** Professor Burrows has much to say which is valuable 
and suggestive; and he keeps before him the standpoint of 
a commentator rather than of a historian, with such success 
that his volume —_ to be of special advantage to all those 
who wish to supplement their studies with a well-written 
and most useful handbook.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** Vast as has been his task, Professor Burrows has carried 
it out toa most satisfactory result. His work may be aptly 
likened to a series of beacons lighting up each successive 
historical tract, and serving to indicate the best road across 
it.”—Morning Advertiser, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEAVENLY TWINS.’ 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘A powerful story, and one of intense interest 
page of which will be read with pleasure.”—Scotsman, 
** Let the reader but start this story, and he will be drawn 
along at the full pitch of his power of perusal.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Ejjinburgh and London, 


every 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


SWIMMING. 


By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, 
Hon. Sees of the Life-Saving Society. 
With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. Dadd, and from Photographs by G. Mitchell. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [On July 5, 


CABINET EDITION OF GARDINER’S ‘GREAT CIVIL WAR.’ 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By Samusn R, 


GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Géttingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of 
Christ Church, Fellow of King’s College, London. CABINET EDITION. With New Preface. In 4 Monthly Vols, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. [Vol. 7. now ready, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan Doyts, 


Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
‘* A masterly work......It is not every year, or even every decade, which produces one historical novel of such quality 
as this story cters are instinct with life and the action never flags, nor is it easy to overrate the narrative and 
dramatic force of single scenes or episodes.”—Spectator. 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Narrative of Recent Travel 
in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of 
‘ The Cruise of the Falcon,’ &c. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
‘‘ This volume, whetier it is taken up as a book of travel or as a military history, is the most fascinating contribution 
that has enriched Indian literature for many a day.”—Allahabad Pioneer, 


LIFE with the TRANS-SIBERIAN SAVAGES. 


HOWARD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* This work contains a description of the manners, customs, and daily life of the unchanged remnants of the 
oldest historic savages in Asia, as recently shared by the author in the interior of the Sakhalin forests, now rendered 
unapproachable by military exile guards. This, the only account for nearly three hundred years of the life of the Sakhalin 
Ainos by an observer, combines native hunting and other adventures with scientific observation. 


OUR INDIAN PROTECTORATE: an Introduction to the Study of 


the Relations between the British Government and its Indian Feudatories. By CHARLES LEWIS TUPPER, Indian 
Civil Service. Royal 8vo. és. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the Origin and Development of 
Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and Pantomimes of Savage Races. By RICHARD WALLASCHEK. With 
Musical Examples. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a 


Garden. By GEORGE MILNER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 








By B. Dovetas 


HINTS TO INVESTORS.—No. 2. 
PLAIN ADVICE about LIFE INSURANCE. By A. J. Witson. 


Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from the Jnvestors’ Review. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WARD.’ 


MR. TOMMY DOVE, and other Stories. By Marcarer Dexanp, 
Author of ‘John Ward,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DORRIE.’ 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By Witi1am Trresucx. 
Author of ‘ Dorrie,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. Jouty. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, 
J. Wey man, Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ Chaps. 19-21. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecture I. 
of Modern History, Oxford. 
“The GILLY-F’ERS.” By M. E. Francis. 
The GENTLE CRAFT: a Study of Baits. By Horace 
Hutchinson. 


A SPRING REVERIE. By Miss Layard. 


By Stanley 
By J. A. Froude, Regius Professor 


The SIZE of the SEA. By William Schooling. 
MY FIRST BEAR-HUNT. By Fred. Whishaw. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, New York: 15, East 16th-street, 
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Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


The EVOLUTION of DECORATIVE ART: an 


Essay upon its Origin and Development as illustrated by the 
Art of Modern Races of Mankind. By HENRY BALFOUR, 
M.A. F.Z8., Curator of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt- 
Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 

“A glance at the illustrations to Mr. Balfour's essay is enough to show 
that, short as it is, it is a real contribution towards the understanding of what 
he apologizes for calling ‘Savage’ Art......Instead of inflicting upon us his 
jdeas on Art, which might or might not have commended themselves to us, he 
confines himself to that which he knows, and the result is a most interesting 
and suggestive little book,”—Art Journal, 

“A very suggestive essay upon the origin and development of decorative 
art as illustrated by the art of modern races of mankind, from the competent 

n of the curator of the Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford. It is, in fact, an 
introduction to the comparative and scientific study of zsthetics, based upon 
facts, and not upon theory or sentiment...... No one has better opportunities for 
supplying the defect in the scientific treatment of esthetics than the curator of 
the Pitt-Rivers collections.” — Times. 

“ A fascinating and scholarly monograph, which traces by a direct appeal 
to uated examples—beginning with the prehistoric drawing of a reindeer 
found in the cave of Thayingen—the gradnal development of beauty and skill 
in design,” —Speaker, 

Demy 8vo. with Maps and a Plan, 16s. 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of ‘Life on the 


Lagoons.’ 

“ At last we possess, in this excellent volume, a full and adequate history 
of Venice in English. It was a work worth doing, and Mr. Brown has per- 
formed it with care and judgment.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Mr, Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and 
the result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject...... 
From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.” Aberdeen Journal. 

“This is in truth a chronicle which follows out with industry and accuracy 
the maze of Venetian history..,...As an historical sketch it is admirable.” 

Times. 

‘‘A valuable and fascinating work, evidently the result of research and 
study......Every visitor to the beautiful shrine of St. Mark should be possessed 
of this handsome volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations, 6s 


RECOLLECTIONS of DR. JOHN BROWN, 


Author of ‘Rab and his Friends.’ With Selections from 
Correspondence. By ALEXANDER PEDDIE, M.D, F.R.C.P.E. 
F.RB.S.E., &e. 

“Dr, Peddie’s little volume is written with simple good taste, and is illus- 
trated with engravings after some of Dr. Brown’s little pen-and-ink sketches, 
A number of very characteristic letters are included, and though we can imagine, 
we can hardly desire, a more complete and elaborate memoir.” 

Saturday Review. 

‘“*A book of unique charm...... The story of a career, sufficing as it is, is 
made subordinate to the picture of a personality ; we learn what we need to 
learn about what Dr. Brown did and what happened to him, but much more 
fully and delightfully do we learn what he was, and what impression was made 
by his winning nature upon those who came within the warmth of its sun- 
shine.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Dr, Alexander Peddie was among the earliest and closest of the friends 
of a man who had right noble ideas of friendship. His ‘ Recollections’ will be 
welcome to all who have any personal remembrance of the gentlest and most 
genial, and almost the last, of the classic figures of Edinburgh literary life, 
and, indeed, to all who have read his books. This pleasure does not in any 
great degree reside in the charm of style or the artistic arrangement of the 
materials of the biograph7, but in respect that it brings us, by the power of 
sympathy, into touch with one who had only to be known to be loved and 
reverenced.”—Scotsman, 


In 2 vols. sold separately, crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


The VICTORIAN AGE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Mrs, OLIPHANT and F. R. OLIPHANT, B.A. 


Demy 16mo, 3s. 

My BOOK of SONGS and SONNETS. 

By MAUDE EGERTON KING. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

OUTLINES of BRITISH COLONIZATION. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A., Author 
of ‘Our South African Empire,’ ‘A History of the Dominion 
of Canada.’ 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Lorp Brassey, K.C.B. 


PO eee 








Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


The HYGIENE, DISEASES, and MORTALITY 


of OCCUPATIONS. By J. T. ARLIDGE, M.D. A.B. (Lond.), 
F.R.C.P. (Lond.), Consulting Physician to the North Stafford- 
shire Infirmary. 

“Dr. Arlidge’s work should be weicomed by legislators and philan- 
thropists 4s well as by the members of the medical profession, whose duty it 
is to be specially acquainted with those causes which affect the health of the 
different sections of the industrial community...... It only remains for us to say 
that, having gone carefully through the book, we can confidently recommend 
it as a valuable work of reference to all who are interested in the welfare of 
the industrial classes,”—TZancet. 

‘*A novel and important work dealing with a subject of great public as 
well as medical interest.”— Times, 

‘*This masterly work...... Dr. Arlidge in the preparation of this work has 
rendered a signal public service.”—Aberdeen Journal. 

‘This invaluable work,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Few, if any, British men have a better right than Dr. Arlidge to be 
heard on this particular subject...... (The volume is) crammed from cover to 
cover with most interesting and important information, given with a plainness 
of speech and a freedom from technical pretence that make it delightful 
reading for those without a smattering of medicine.—National Observer. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY of the THEORIES of PRODUC- 
TION and DISTRIBUTION in ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, from 1776 to 1848. By EDWIN CANNAN, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


In 2 vols, large post 8vo. 21s, net, 


A PARADISE of ENGLISH POETRY. Arranged 


by the Rev. H. C, BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, 


Berks. 

This work is printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, and pub- 
lished in a limited edition, which will not, under any circumstances, be 
reprinted. 

Second Edition, Revised, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD TOURAINE. The Life and History of the 


Famous Chiiteaux of France. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 
There are a few copies still remaining of the limited Large-Paper Eadi- 
tion de Luxe, with the Illustrations hand printed upon Japanese Paper and 
mounted, price Five Guineas each net. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH: a Sketch of the 


Origin and Development of the English Language, with 
Examples, down to the Present Day. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 5s. 
NORWAY and the NORWEGIANS. 
By ©. F. KEARY, M.A. F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
SPAIN and MOROCCO: Studies in Local Colour. 
By HENRY T. FINCK, Author of ‘ Chopin, and other Musical 


Essays,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
The FRENCH WARS of RELIGION. 
Their Political Aspects. By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow, Lecturer, and Senior Bursar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ART TEACHING of JOHN RUSKIN. 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s, 


The DAWN of ART in the ANCIENT WORLD. 


An Archeeological Sketch. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, sometime Roscoe Profes- 
sor of Art in University College, Liverpool, Victoria University. 





London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL & CO. 34, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS for JULY, 1898. 

. DIANA TEMPEST, Chaps, 20-24. 

. LA FONTAINE. 

. A GROUP of NATURALISTS. 

. REMINISCENCES of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 

5. The HELGORN: a Welsh Mystery. 

. IN the VALLEY of the VEZERE. 

. A GHOST of the SEA. 

. EMILY BRONTE. 
9. The GREATER GLORY. Chaps, 17-21. 


*.“ Cases for binding the Volume of Temple Bar can be 
obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
NOW READY. 
MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘ A Splendid Cousin,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MRS. SEVERN.’ 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE OF DRUM. 
By Mrs. STEVENSON, Author of ‘Juliet,’ &c, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WHO WINS—LOSES. 
By SOPHIA MARY LOCKE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
ARDATH. 
WORMWOOD 
THELMA. 
VENDETTA. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 
ALDYTH. 
BORDERLAND. 
HEALEY. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


oe 
‘W WORK, in 1 vol. demy-8vo. price 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. 


By WILLIAM AKCHER-S 
“Mr. William ters 4 perso! nisce 
from a diary commencing with the a pay oft the nea of Louis Philippe 
and qa be with the days of the Commune in Paris. It is not a Frenc 
diary, bu those times there were Freach revolutions always with us. 
The father of this diarist was Sir Martin Archer-Shee. once President of 


t the he edlebrities of of iy ie 0 
y 


NOW READY, ir — | *; dy a vere fre win he me yrs beautifully 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and E BARONET- 


for 1893. Under 
b 


sane 4 
“The sixty-second edition of ‘ Lodge's ri and Barone is 
even more complete in its ape and more convenient ite 
cross-references, &c., than its sixty-one predecessors. There is surely 
little room left f for improvement in future issues.” 
Morning Post, Jan. 18, 1893. 


NEW WORK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. illustrated, 


FAR CATHAY and FAKTHER 
INDIA. By Major-General A. RUXTON MACMAHON, formerly 
HLM. Political Agent at the Cours of A: Court of Aya. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘The 
Youngest Miss Green, &c. 3 vols. 


The WINNING of MAY. By the 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ An Old Man's Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


IN the BALANCE. By G. M. Robins 
(Mrs. L. Baillie a gy — of * A. Ides of March,’ ‘ The 
Tree of Kuowledge,’ &c. 


The SAFFRON ROBE. By Margaret 


B. CROSS, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘Stolen Honey,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“There are few precast eT works of fiction that afford pleasanter 

reading than this charm ngly told story, which abounds in graphic 
characterization and shrewd psychological analysis.""—Daily Telegraph. 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cress- 


WELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 


Pb Disinherited ’ — thoroughly well written is also thoroughly 

pleasant reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 

A BROKEN IDOL. By Adeline Ser- 
a + ee of ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ 

SECOND EDITION of DEAREST. 
By = ee Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘My Lord and My Lady,’ 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


Zz. ee SUNTIME of her;HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 
By Beatrice Whitby. | By = Author of ‘John Halifax, 
ntle 


Gentleman.’ 
A BADWROW st, Mig NIGHT. 'wigTRESS BEATRICE 
Beatrice Cope.’ COPE. By M. E. Le Clerc. 
JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, | Apvytaie rome, @ANES. 
CASPAR BROOKE'S _NINETTE. BY, the, Author 
gare By Adeline Ser-| of ‘Vera,’ 
| A CROOKED “PATH. By 
rs. exander. 
Pant of the PROPERTY. | (nt ‘Weason WHY. By 
ie oaxunien of MARY ein aoe 
be AWAKENING of MARY | MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
TWO ENGLISH eine. The ne IDES. ‘of MARCH. By 
y 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRIOE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
A Mwo MAN'S THOUGHTS| fs — 
} HANNAH. 

ABOUT WOMEN The UNKIND WORD. 
A LIFY for a LIFE. 
NOTHING ‘NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


Tl.e WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
The OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


NATURE AND HUMAN 
NATORE. in a Colony 

WISE SAWS and MopERN|* BAITS ot AMERICA 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 

BY OR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALBO FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIR, 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. | LIFE of IRVING. 


LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


M WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 








London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0's 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE AND 
RECOLLECTIONS. — 


By JULES RIVIERE. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


COMMERCIAL Gal GAMBLING: 

ne! auses of Depression in Agricult 

Written after Thirty-one Years’ y Agriculture and Trad 
mercial World. ~ CHARLES W. SMITH, of Liverpool, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s Sar a 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS 
Swe By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, -L.R.cP, 
R.G.S., Medical Officer of the =n yy With Map 
ae Illustrations. Crown 8vo. clot 
“The book is a really thrilling story of African adv enture, 
and surpasses in wealth of incident and hairbreadth ‘scapes 
many a work of sensational fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 
plain and straightforward narrative of Captain Stairs’; 
adventures.” — Times. 


GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA, 
By Surgeon-Major T. H. PARKE, A.M.D., Medical 
Officer to Mr. Stanley’s quatorial kxpedition, Small 
crown 8vo. limp cloth, 5s. 

‘Invaluable to the African traveller. 
but serviceable little hygienic hand handbook.” — 


“CLEAR ROUND!” Seeds of Story 
from other Countries. By E. A. GORDON, M.JS,, 
Author of ‘ Child Culture,’ Ke. Witha Map and Illustra. 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WOMAN'S MISSION: a Series 
of Congress Papers on the Satendiente Work of 
Women by Eminent Writers. Arranged and _ Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Baroness BURDETT 
COUTTS. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


The CHINESE JAR: a Mystery. By 


FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,’ ce. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s, 


LYDIA. By y Sydney Christian. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SIGNOR LIPPO: : Burnt Cork Artiste. 
His Life and Adventures. Founded on Blower’s Private 
Papers. By Dr. P. H. EMERSON, Author of ‘ A Son of 
the Fens,’ * East Coast Yarns,’ &c. Crown 8vo. boards, 1s, 


WOLFENBERG. By William Black. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN WESTACOTT.’ 


MARK TILLOTSON. By James 


BAKER. 1 vol. 548 pp. 6s. 

The Zimes, in a lengt y review, says :—‘‘ The characters 
are no less artistically handled than the scenery......They 
are one and all endued with vitality and individuality. in 
‘Mark Tillotson’ we see the stealthy march of temptation 
upon a nature sound at the core.’ 

World,—‘‘ The author of ‘By the Western Sea’ has an 


established reputation as a picturesque writer.” 
Atheneum,.—“ * Mark Tillotson’ is thoroughly readable.” 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
The WISE WOMEN ot INVERNESS. 
2s. 6d. Being the New Volume in the Cheap and Uni- 
form Edition of William Black’s Complete Novels. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 


With Photogravure Portrait. 


The TRUMPET MAJOR. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNEKR’S MAGAZINE. July 
Number. Containing—The LIFE of the MERCHANT 
SAILOR. By W. Clark Russell. Illustrations by Frank 
Brangwyn.—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of TWO 
VISITS to GETTYSBURG. By A. H. Nickerson.—And 
other Interesting Articles, fully illustrated, besides a 
New Poem by W. E. HENLEY. 


JULY NUMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
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BELGIUM. 


Tue two principal events in the annals of 
French literature in Belgium during the last 
twelve months are the republication of the | 
‘Légende d’ Uylenspiegel’ of the late Charles 
de Coster, and the production at Paris of 
the ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

Charles de Coster, who died in 1879, was 
one of the first Belgian writers of French 
prose. His ‘Légendes flamandes’ (1857) 
and his ‘Contes brabangons’ (1861) had | 
already testified to his powerful originality ; | 
and he displayed his full strength in his great 
work ‘La Légende d’Uylenspiegel et de 
Iamme Goedzak’ (1867), a sort of histo- 
rical epic, tracing the affairs of the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth century in the 
person of a new Don Quixote, followed by 
a new Sancho Panza, two figures thoroughly 
Belgian in character and conduct. Unfor- 
tunately this beautiful work made its first 
appearance in too costly an edition, most 
elaborately illustrated; consequently it was 
barely known, save to /iterati and book col- 
lectors, while in France it attracted scarcely 
any notice at all. De Coster, little appre- 
ciated even in his native country, died 
deeply discouraged. But posterity seems 
now eager to do him justice. A monument 
will shortly be inaugurated in his honour 
at Ixelles, the suburb of Brussels where he 
expired some fifteen years since; and the 
popular edition of his masterpiece comes as 
a revelation to the mass of the Belgian 
public, amongst whom this classic had 
fallen into complete oblivion. The original 
edition having dropped entirely out of sight, 
one may almost class this book—so brilliant, 
touching, and suggestive—among the pub- 
lications of the present year, though it is, 
in truth, revived from 1867. M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, whose ‘Princesse Maleine’ had 
already made some stir, remains the object 
of much passionate controversy in Belgium 

and France. His latest drama, ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande,’ has roused a perfect storm in 
the Parisian press, which appears to dread 
the growing influence of foreign authors. 











This sudden access of literary and artistic 
protectionism, specially levelled at Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, and Richard Wagner, extends also 
to such Belgian authors as write, like 
Maeterlinck, in French, but are strongly 
imbued with German ideas. 

The literary storm in a teacup does not 
hinder the group of young Belgian authors 
known as “La Jeune Belgique” from 
pursuing their bold and noisy campaign. 
Numerous literary reviews in French are 
published in Brussels, Liége, and even in 
Flanders—at Ghent, for instance. As for 
their volumes of verse and prose, they suc- 
ceed one another in great numbers, without 
particularly attracting the attention of my 
countrymen, who are most distrustful of inno- 
vations, and very indifferent on the score of 
national literature. Among the collections 
of verse I may mention those of MM. Iwan 
Gilkin, Valére Gille, André Fontainas, and 
the Abbé Hoornaert. In prose there are 
the novels of M. Camille Lemonnier and 
M. Georges Rodenbach, both of them settled 
in Paris, and those of MM. Henry Maubel, 
Frantz Mahutte, and Arnold Goffin. ‘Ma 
Juliette,’ a posthumously published work of 
Jean Rousseau, is a really touching story. 

Of theatrical pieces, the five-act anti- 
slavery drama in verse entitled ‘ Africa,’ of 
which M. Ed. Descamps, professor at Lou- 
vain, is the author, has been crowned at 
Paris by an anti-slavery committee, but this 
does not save it from not being exactly a 
masterpiece. 

Literary history has produced several 
works of merit. We have, to begin with, 
from M. Francis Nautet the first volume of 
a most interesting ‘ Histoire des Lettres 
belges d’Expression frangaise,’ which is 
written from the standpoint of the prin- 
ciples of ‘‘ La Jeune Belgique.’’ ‘La Poésie 
néerlandaise contemporaine en Belgique’ 
contains a series of sketches dedicated by 
M. Omer Wattez to the principal Flemish 
poets. M. Georges Eekhoud, who is one 
of our most original French novelists, has 
written, under the title of ‘Au Siécle de 
Shakespeare,’ a valuable and brilliant book 
on the English literature of the Elizabethan 
era. M. Henry Logeman, professor at the 
University of Ghent, has treated a rather 
newer, but more restricted subject in his 
essay, written in English, and entitled 
‘«Elckerlyck,” a Fifteenth Century Dutch 
Morality (presumably by Petrus Dorlandus), 
and ‘‘ Everyman,’ a Nearly Contemporary 
Translation.’ The author calls it a contribu- 
tion to the ‘‘ History of the Literary Rela- 
tions of Holland and England,” and in his 
preface he examines England’s debts to Hol- 
land, such as ‘Reynard the Foxe,’ trans- 
lated by William Caxton ; the ‘Beehive of 
the Romishe Churche,’ by our Marnix in 
the sixteenth century; the influence of 
Vondel on Milton, &c. 

Among our Belgian historians but few 
exhibit literary qualities. As a brilliant 
exception, I may mention M. Godefroid 
Kurth, professor at the Liége University, 
whose ‘ L’Histoire poétique des Mérovin- 
giens’ is one of the most animated, the 


' freshest, and most suggestive books of the 


year. M. Martin Philippson, originally pro- 
fessor at the Free University at Brussels, 
now settled in Berlin, has finished, by a 
third volume, his beautiful ‘Histoire du 
Régne de Marie Stuart,’ which deserves to 





attract the attention of British readers. 
Coming to contemporary history I may note 
the ‘Souvenirs du Mexique’ (1864-7) of 
M. le Général Vander Smissen, who com- 
manded the Belgian Legion during the 
reign of the unfortunate Maximilian, and 
the ‘ Portraits et Silhouettes’ of M. le Baron 
Prosper de Haulleville, a Catholic journalist 
of some weight, in which he sketches with 
enthusiasm the figures of Cardinal Manning, 
Garibaldi, Pius IX., Napoleon III., M. 
Thiers, King William III. of the Nether- 
lands, and other less celebrated contem- 
poraries. 

As in previous years, the historical harvest 
gathered from our national annals continues 
to be specially abundant, and I can only 
find space to notice the most important 
works. The twenty-ninth and last volume 
of Mgr. Naméche’s great ‘Cours d’ Histoire 
nationale’ has just made its appearance, 
although the author died, at the age of 
eighty-two, in January last. This volume 
stops at the year 1804, and deals with the 
history of Belgium under the Consulate. 
The first volume of this vast and scholarly 
composition was published forty years ago. 
M. Abbé A. Cauchie has devoted an 
interesting monograph to ‘La grande Pro- 
cession de Tournai,’ one of the most cele- 
brated annual processions of the Low 
Countries in the Middle Ages. The first 
volume of M. le Chevalier Camille de Bor- 
man’s book, ‘Les Echevins de souveraine 
Justice a Liege,’ deals with the medizval 
period, and is the result of most painstak- 
ing research. M. Charles Rahlenbeck, who 
has sounded the very depths of our country’s 
history in the sixteenth century, has drawn 
with a firm hand the portraits of the ‘Trois 
Régentes des Pays-Bas,’ those great ladies 
who, combining so many manly qualities 


with womanly ability, successively governed - 


our provinces during more than half a 
century in the name of Charles V. and 
Philip II. M. Prosper Claeys, well known 
for his monographs on local history, has 
in ‘Le Bourreau de Gand’ studied the 
mission, functions, and privileges of this 
terrible officer of justice from the Middle 
Ages to our own times. Dealing with the 
present period, I may cite the short trea- 
tise of M. Paul Bergmans, ‘Etude sur 
YEloquence parlementaire belge sous le 
Régime hollandais’ (1815-1830) ; after that, 
‘Le Diocése de Liége sous lEpiscopat de 
Mgr. de Montpellier’ (1852-1879), by M. le 
Chanoine Daris, the indefatigable Liége 
historian ; and ‘Le Clergé dans le Diocése 
de Tournai,’ from the Concordat of 1801 to 
the present day, by M. le Chanoine Vos. 

M. Ernest Discailles, professor at the 
University at Ghent, has boldly undertaken 
an important work, of which he has rapidly 
produced the first two volumes, ‘ Charles 
Rogier,’ compiled from hitherto unpublished 
documents. This is the history of one of 
the most remarkable leaders of the Belgian 
revolution of 1830. The author follows the 
fortunes of his hero till the year 1839, when 
the independence of Belgium was finally 
recognized by all Europe. M. Discailles, 
whose style is full of warmth and colour, 
has also devoted careful consideration to 
the study of another original figure of the 
Liberal party, ‘Adelson Castiau,’ who was 
the precursor of the revision of the Belgian 
Constitution which takes place presently. 
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Numbers of inedited documents have original verses under the pseudonym of 


lately been brought to light: 


a ninth Floris van Westervoort; and the ‘ Dichtoe- 


volume of the ‘Correspondance du Cardinal | feningen’ (‘Essays in Poetry’) of Abbé 


Granvelle,’ published by M. Charles Piot, 


Keeper of the Government Archives, and the school in West Flanders. 


eighth volume of the ‘ Table Chronologique’ 
of the printed charts and diplomas referring 


H 
1 
' 


Guido Gezelle, the chief of the particularist 
Of the novels I 
may mention ‘De Boer der Schranse,’ by 
M. L. Smits, a successful picture of the life 


to the history of Belgium, being an analysis of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
of nearly five thousand acts of the twenty | Antwerp, and a masterly work of fiction by 
earliest years of the sixteenth century, by | Mlle. V. Loveling, ‘Eene Idylle,’ which has 
M. Alph. Wauters, Keeper of the Archives _ been much read in Holland. 


of the City of Brussels. M. Henri Pirenne, | 
diverting Flemish literature into new paths 


professor at Ghent University, has rendered 
an eminent service to students of history, 
which, I do not doubt, will be equally 
appreciated in England, by giving us his 
‘Bibliographie de |’ Histoire de Belgique,’ 
which supplies in our country the place 
taken by the works of Dahimann-Waitz in 
Germany, of M. G. Monod in France, and of 
Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Mullinger in England. 

The principal books dedicated to the 
history of the fine arts are the fifth and 
last volume of the splendid work of M. 
Max Rooses, the learned Keeper of the 
Plantin Museum at Antwerp, ‘ L’uvre de 
P. P. Rubens,’ which justly enjoys a Euro- 
pean reputation; a curious monograph by 
M. Prosper Claeys on the history of the 
‘Expositions d’Art 4 Gand’ during a century 
(1792 to 1892); astudy of a most original 
Russian musician, ‘Alexandre Borodine,’ by 
M. Alfred Habets; and the gossiping pages 
of M. Albert Dutry about ‘Les Peintres du 
Peuple,’ especially the essay on the Dutch 
painter Israéls and on the French painter 
Millet. 

Several volumes of travels have appeared 
this year, but I need only mention ‘Le 
Voyage au Mont Ararat’ of M. Jules 
Leclercq. 

Emile de Laveleye is, alas! no longer 
among us, with his many - sided intel- 
lect and his brilliant pen, to represent 
the progress of social or political science 
by some new work. He has left a great 
blank in this department. In a work on ‘La 
Population,’ which was crowned by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at 
Paris, M. Ed. Vander Smissen has examined 
the causes of its progress and the obstacles 
which arrest its growth. M. Louis Franck has 
published a convincing work on ‘La Femme 
dans les Emplois publics.’ M. Maurice 
Heins has furnished a remarkable study 
of comparative statistics in his suggestive 
book on ‘ Les quatre grandes Villes de la 
Belgique,’ in which he contrasts the financial 
and administrative situation of Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége in 1890. 

In the field of religious and philosophical 
study I would draw attention to ‘Les 
Religions de la Chine,’ by Mgr. de Harlez ; 
‘Etudes sur les Mystiques des Pays-Bas au 
moyen Age,’ by M. Abbé A. Auger; ‘La 
Mémoire,’ by M. J. J. van Biervliet, pro- 
fessor at the University of Ghent ; and ‘ Les 
Bases de la Morale et du Droit,’ by M. 
VY Abbé Maurice de Baets. 

The Flemish literature of the past twelve- 
month furnishes, as usual, a number of 
volumes in verse and prose. Among the 
former I may pick out the ‘ Poézie’ of Mlle. 
H. Swarth, a Dutch lady educated in 
Belgium, whose sonnets are distinguished 
by exquisite beauty of form; the ‘ Ver- 
zamelde Gedichten’ of the late L. Kettman, 


who used to print his fresh and highly ! 








Some young men of letters who dream of 


have followed the example of the similar 
coterie in Holland who some years ago 
started their revolutionary organ, De Mieuwe 
Gids, and have commenced a journal styled 
Van Nu en Straks (Of To-day and To-morrow), 
which has not as yet achieved the success 
they anticipated. M.N.de Pauw has printed 
some curious unpublished poetry of the 
Middle Ages, and M. F. van Veerdeghem 
has discovered and brought out a highly 
interesting religious drama of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘De Menschwordingh.’ 

On turning to history we find M. F. de 
Potter continuing his elaborate history of 
the streets and monuments of Ghent, while 
M. J. Vuylsteke has finished publishing the 
communal accounts of that city in the stormy 
days of Philip van Artevelde. M. J. Frede- 
richs has compiled an interesting mono- 
graph on the Battle of the Spurs (‘Slag van 
Kortrijk’), following the labours of Kohler, 
the German general (see Athen. No. 3264), 
and of Prof. Pirenne. 

To dramatic and musical criticism some 
contributions have been made. The Nestor 
of Flemish letters, M. D. Sleeckx, who at 
seventy-five preserves all his literary vigour, 
has written a monograph on Guillen de 
Castro, while M. E. de Bom, one of the 
editors of Van Nu en Straks, has devoted an 
essay to Ibsen, and M. Pol de Mont, the well- 
known Antwerp poet, has compiled a bio- 
graphy of Peter Benoit, the chief of the 
Flemish school of music, whose powerful 
compositions have been performed success- 
fully in France, Holland, England, and 
Germany. M. 0. van Hauwaert has written 
the annals of the Flemish theatre in the 
eighteenth century. 

M. J. Micheels has published a large 
volume on Prudens van Duyse, one of the 
chief Flemish poets of the literary revival 
that immediately followed the revolution of 
1830; and to celebrate the centenary of the 
birth of Jan Frans Willems, the father of 
the Flemish movement in Belgium, the 
powerful association founded in his honour 
some forty years ago has collected in a 
volume and distributed to its members 
three studies by MM. Max Rooses, Julius 
Vuylsteke, and G. Bergmann, relating the 
life and endeavours of that celebrated 
patriot. An idea of the extent of the 
Flemish literary movement—which before 
1830 had been, so to say, sterile for a couple 
of centuries—may be formed by running 
through the ‘ Vlaamsche Bibliographie,’ of 
which the first volume has appeared, edited 
by M. F. de Potter, under the auspices of 
the Académie Royale Flamande. 

The most important work that has ap- 
peared in the last twelve months seems to 
be that of M. A. Prayon van Zuylen, ‘ De 
Belgische Taalwetten Toegelicht,’ which is 
designed to furnish an account of the laws 


on the official use of the two national lan. 
guages. In his first volume, the only one 
that has been issued, the compiler supplies g 
history of the secular struggle of the Flemings 
in defence of their language against the 
invading French. He goes back to the 
Middle Ages and the Dukes of Burgundy 
in the fifteenth century in order to explain 
the origin of the conflict. Then he descants 
upon the Spanish, Austrian, and French 
rules; the restoring measures adopted by 
William I., King of the Netherlands, after 
Waterloo ; the French reaction which was 
the result of the revolution of 1830; and the 
growing remonstrances of the Flemings, 
who since 1873 have extorted from the 
Belgian Chambers a series of laws, gua- 
ranteeing at length to the Flemings the 
free use of their native language in the 
courts of justice, in the civil service, and in 
the public schools. All who take an 
interest in the awakening of European 
nationalities, and in the changes in the 
contest between languages in this century, 
will do well to peruse the very complete 
and interesting narrative of M. Prayon. 
The only fault that I have to find with 
him is that he has not displayed sufficient 
impartiality in dealing with the most 
recent events, in which he has himself in a 
certain degree taken part. 

; Pav FREDERICQ, 





BOHEMIA. 

Recovertne from the decline which the 
Jubilee Exhibition caused, Bohemian lite- 
rature has of late shown more signs 
of life. Two festivities have been of 
great consequence: the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of J. A. Comenius, 
which called forth many special essays, 
though none of particular importance ; 
and the jubilee of the two foremost 
Bohemian poets of the time, Svatopluk 
Cech and Jaroslav Vrehlicky. Sv. Cech has 
not published anything in the last twelve 
months, except as a journalist, but 
Vrchlicky has proved as prolific as ever. 
At his jubilee he brought out a collection 
of poems under the title ‘Moje Sonata,’ 
and another of meditative pieces mixed 
with satire, ‘Thistles from Parnassus,’ a 
sequel to his ‘Breviary of Modern Man.’ 
It consists of three parts: ‘From Dif- 
ferent Paths,’ “‘From My Own Heart,” 
and, what is particularly characteristic of 
his productions, ‘‘ From Bohemian Ground.” 
Besides these he gave us a third volume, 
‘Life and Death,’ and two dramatic pieces: 
‘ Pietro Aretino,’ a picture of Italian Human- 
ism, and another which he had had by him 
in manuscript for a long time, ‘Three 
Kisses,’ a comedy from the days of Libusa’s 
mythical sway in Bohemia. Besides writing 
poetry Vrehlicky has been for many years 
engaged in criticism, the fruits of which, 
scattered originally in different newspapers, 
he has now collected and published under 
the name of ‘Studies and Portraits,’ treat- 
ing mostly of the authors and artists in 
Western Europe. In consideration of these 
studies he was proposed by the professors 
for appointment to the chair of Literary 
History in the Bohemian University. 

In the literary world of Bohemia a new 
| and powerful movement towards realism 
| and a deeper conception of popular life has 
‘lately set in. A characteristic symptom of 
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this ferment is a violent strife between men 

of letters generally and the Roman Catholic 

ress, which, being well organized, rejects 
all that does not strictly agree with Romish 
doctrine; another is a feverish agitation 
among the students of the university ; and 
lastly, a sharp polemic between authors 
who “have arrived ” and the young school of 
criticism, which, though as yet only in its 
beginning, fights with unwonted energy 
against conventional views. 

In learned circles no small commotion 
has been caused by the first part of Jaroslav 

Vicek’s ‘ History of Bohemian Literature,’ 

treating of pre-Hussitic times. There has 

hitherto existed no thorough history of our 
literature except Jos. Dobrovsky’s book, 
written in German at the beginning of the 
century. Only lately have good monographs 
begun to appear; but they are more 
concerned with our language than our 
literature. Vlcek’s work—founded, as far 
as it has appeared, upon older works, and 
intended to be chiefly a manual, and not to 
vie with the elaborate histories that exist 
of foreign literatures—is considered by some 
to furnish a good synopsis of the oldest 
literature of Bohemia, while others have 
violently reproached the author with want 
of national feeling and of attachment to 

Bohemian and Slavonic interests. An im- 
portant collection of materials for the study 
of Bohemia in prehistoric times has ap- 
peared in J. L. Pic’s ‘ Archeological In- 
vestigations in Central Bohemia,’ and in 
‘Man in Prehistoric Times,’ a handy com- 
pendium of the whole subject, and not 
limited to Bohemia, by Lubor Niederle. 
Equally important and interesting are 
Z. Winter’s ‘ Pictures of Bohemian Towns,’ 
T. Bilek’s ‘History of the Confiscations’ 
(after the battle on the White Moun- 
tain), Zibrt’s ‘History of the Costumes of 
Bohemia,’ and others. 

Three costly publications bearing upon 
the fine arts have appeared. The Artistic 
and Industrial Museum has published a 
‘Collection of Designs from the Retro- 
spective Jubilee Exhibition, 1891,’ arranged 
by Chytil; an architect, M. Zeyer, is issuing, 
under the title ‘Barok a Rokoko,’ repro- 
ductions of the most prominent buildings in 
Prague belonging to the style indicated by 
his title ; and we have to thank Koula for a 
‘Selection of Bohemian National Embroidery 
from Néprstek’s Bohemian Industrial 
Museum.’ Besides these Madl is bringing 
out a ‘Manual of the History of Art,’ in 
which he has, as yet, treated only of the 
earliest times, and Branis is engaged upon 
a ‘ History of Medizeval Art.’ 

In belles - lettres, particularly in fiction, 
there are two distinct tendencies. One school 
keeps to old conventional paths—for in- 
stance, F. Schulz in his ‘Modern Novels’; 
8. Heller in his ‘Romance of the Sea’ and 
in the ‘Red Court’; Vaclav Vlcek in his 
‘Captain Halaburd’ and ‘The Black 

ke’; Albieri, Konrad, Renatus, &c.; 
while the authors of the other school are 
athirst for novelty, and seek new and deeper 
insight into life. They mostly confine them- 
selves to short tales and sketches, which are 
often successful, but sometimes seem un- 
finished. Their subjects are mostly derived 
™m our society at home. An attempt to 


depict the villagers of Moravia has been 


| called ‘To the Third and Fourth Generation,’ 
| and by Mrstik inshortsketches, ‘Good Souls.’ 
| Bohemian country folk have been well hit 
off by Klostermann in his story ‘From the 
Paradise of the Bohemian Forest,’ by Rais 
in his ‘Family Chronicle,’ ‘ Bittersweet,’ 
and ‘Mountain Herbs,’ and in some of 
Capek’s ‘Tales.’ Herites’s novelettes, ‘Three 
Ways,’ ‘Without Bread,’ and ‘Small 
Stories,’ are occupied with life in small 
towns; the humbler classes in Prague are 
successfully sketched in Hermann’s charac- 
teristic ‘Merry Prague People,’ and in 
the work of a pseudonymous writer, ‘ From 
the Memoirs of Korinek, Student of Philo- 
logy.’ The fashionable life of Prague, on 
the other hand, has not found a successful 
delineator, for the attempts of Hladik and 
Aurednicek in their novels adhere too closely 
to conventional lines. Jelinek tried toawaken 
his countrymen’s interest in Polish matters 
by his ‘ Butterfly from a Norwegian Fairy 
Tale’ and by ‘ Sketches of the Last Polish 
Insurrection.’ A considerable degree of 
attention has been excited by the ‘ Twilight 
Talks of the Literary Society M4j,’ consist- 
ing mostly of short personal recollections of 
the members of the M4j. 

Verses are again exceedingly numerous, 
but few of them are of much value. The 
best are short meditative pieces; the longer 
narrative poems are less successful. Julius 
Zeyer has published the fourth part of his 
‘Annals of Love,’ containing two pieces 
of some length. Sladek has given several 
proofs of his enthusiastic patriotism in his 
‘Bohemian Songs’; Machar has brought 





out the ‘Third Book of Lyrics,’ ‘Spring 
Sonnets,’ and ‘Winter Sonnets.’ Of the 
younger poets he is the most individual. 
Sometimes the form is rough, and he 
is inclined to melancholy; but the yearn- 
ings and complaints of a modern young 
poet find their most appropriate expres- 
sion in him. Muzik’s delicate ‘ Black 
Pearls’ and ‘Hymns and Sighs’ are 
also mostly melancholy in tone. Sova has 
published a collection of well - conceived 
and well-executed pictures of country life. 
More than usual interest has been excited 
by ‘ Rosa Mystica,’ Borecky’s collection of 
symbolical poems. Besides these Kaminskyf, 
Klastersky, Prochazka, Cerviuka, and some 
others have produced new books. 
The drama continues in a languid con- 
dition. Only one piece of somewhat more in- 
terest than the conventional plays has been 
brought out, F. X. Svoboda’s ‘ Rozklad,’ 
picturing the decay and ruin of a farmer’s 
family caused by contact with town life. 
The works of our women writers do not 
rise this time above mediocrity. 
Quite a feverish activity has been dis- 
played in the preparations for a Bohemian 
ethnological exhibition, which is to take 
place in 1895; but no prominent publi- 
cation has to be recorded. V. Tire. 
DENMARK. 
In Danish literature the last twelve 
months were up to the average. They did 
not bring forth any startling works, no 
masterpieces appeared, no new writers dis- 
played extraordinary promise. But in a 
quiet and unostentatious way much good 
work was done. 


| absorbed by political speculations, which 
turned out to be a failure, and by a sort 
of literature which sprang from the same 
sources, is now, as it seems, on the point of 
changing. It is tired of books crammed with 
discussion, so that they seem the works of so 
many journalists—tired of a sterile realism, 
which has ended with giving us only photo- 
graphs of life, disregarding the human soul’s 
everlasting thirst for something beyond or 
behind reality. There is a feeling that 
we have had enough of sexual abnormities 
and pathological phenomena—enough of 
stories of sinful and merely sensual love, 
detailed with minute accuracy. The reader 
has commenced to yawn, and he asks, 
What more? Is that all? 

Strange to say, for some years past the 
unfaithful wife and her lover have been 
fashionable in Danish literature (though 
they certainly never were so in real life), 
and writers who seemed capable of better 
things were occupied in lifting the veil from 
all the secrets of married life. Through 
many channels—as novels in the magazines, 
feuilletons, and small “sketches” in the 
papers—the attempt was made to popularize 
this form of fiction, which was followed by 
the authorities with an attentive eye, and 
now and then ended in the seizure of a book 
or some exhilarating little procedure that 
created “ martyrs.” 

Yet it would scarcely be a just estimate 
which did not admit that this period has 
produced a few works written in earnest 
and with genuine talent, to which we shall 
perhaps be better able to do justice when 
the mass of mediocre writing which ap- 
peared at the same time has been swept 
away by the next turn of the tide. Also 
in certain respects, especially with regard 
to form, our literary standard has been 
raised. We have, too, learned afresh, what 
has sometimes been forgotten, that private 
morality and morality in art are separate 
things. After all, the soil has perhaps been 
prepared for the new literature, when its 
time comes. 

The general public, however, which looks 
to books for a few hours’ recreation after 
the day’s work, or in the most favourable 
circumstances for improvement, but under 
no circumstances for psychological informa- 
tion, felt repelled by the offensiveness of this 
species of fiction. It partly turned to our 
older literature, partly lost its interest in 
literature, and consoled itself with reading 
the newspaper and with professional studies. 
But even the less numerous class of readers 
begins to feel tired of the perpetual repeti- 
tion of the old story. Those who previously 
liked to read about courtesans are now on 
the look out for saints with big halos. 
Some point to Maeterlinck as the prophet 
to come and comment on his works, while 
they proceed to imitate him as fast as they 
can. Many still swear by Henrik Ibsen, 
and especially by his last esoteric dramas. 
French symbolists also are finding imitators 
and eulogists among our youngest writers, 
and Baudelaire has been canonized by a 
few young poets who “have read him.” 
But whatever people are saying or doing, 
they seem all to be craving for something 
new. Perhaps we may look forward to a 
period of relative optimism, of fancy, of verse, 
of everything which has for some time been 
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I name Baudelaire, yet I must say that | 
French influence is not so overpowering as | 
it was ten years ago. Many of our younger | 
writers have thrown themselves upon Eng- 
lish literature, and an English influence is 
more and more blending with the French. 
It manifests itself not only in studies of 
English literature and translations there- 
from, but quite as much in an adoption of 
English modes of thought and an imitation, 
mostly unconscious, of English style. If I 
must needs name individuals, I should say 
that it is Shelley whose influence is most 
recognizable; but Mr. Swinburne also, and 
Tennyson, Browning, and perhaps even | 
Rossetti, have found their admirers and 
have put their mark here and there on the 
style of our younger poets. Among those 
whose works particularly evince close intimacy 
with English literature, I name in the first 
line Karl Gjellerup, Niels Moller (poet and 
critic), Johannes Jorgensen, Valdemar Vedel 
(who has writtena beautiful study on Sterne), 
and some of our younger philosophers, 
as Prof. Hoffding. Gjellerup especially 
has learnt from English thinkers. He 
knows his Spencer and has written a 
beautiful requiem upon Darwin. Here and 
there a passage in his poems shows a close 
study of Mr. Swinburne’s odes. Niels 
Moller has studied several English authors 
from Milton downwards, but has especially 
made himself familiar with Browning, of 
whose minor poems he has produced good 
translations. While I am speaking of 





Browning, I may, perhaps, remark that a 
young scholar, Dr. Stefansson (an Icelander), 


wrote a book on Browning, which was, I am 
sorry to say, for the greatest part a mere 
compilation from Mr. Symons, Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Sharp, and Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Handbook.’ 
Mr. Johannes Jérgensen is principally a 

oet, and as a poet he is strongly influenced 
by Shelley. If he had not an especial and 
immoderate liking for compound words, and 
if Shelley had been born a Dane, some of 
Jorgensen’s poems might be attributed 
to Shelley. The Shelley Centenary was 
commemorated by him in an excellent 
article in Tilskueren (the Spectator). The 
monthlies and journals also published articles 
on the great English poet, who twenty 
years ago was perfectly unknown here, and 
Dr. Adolf Hansen, a gifted student of Eng- 
lish literature, printed a translation of 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ which, though 
skilfully done, could but give a vague 
idea of the perfume of Shelley’s sweet | 
English. The same author also brought 
out another book on English literature, 
entitled ‘A Group of English Authors,’ 
being a study on Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, | 
and Swift. To be complete, I may add that 
we have recently obtained a good translation 
of Carlyle’s ‘Past and Present,’ a book 
which was perhaps not widely known, but has 
certainly found some admirers. The few facts 
I have mentioned (I pass in silence transla- 
tions of English books of a more ordinary 
sort) may serve to show that English influ- 
ence is again growing, if it is not so strong 
as it was towards the end of last century, 
when everything, from the monthlies to the 
odes and comedies, was shaped upon Eng- | 
lish models. 

Many writers who feel disinclined to 
take part in politics and bitter literary strife 
have sought a field for their activity on 





more neutral ground, and several books of 
a more or less strictly scientific description 
have been the result. A number of standard 
works and excellent handbooks have been 
published. I may mention in the first place 
a splendid monograph on ‘ Thorvaldsen, his 
Life and Work,’ which certainly, if it had 
been written in a language more widely 
known, and been published at a more central 
place, would have aroused general interest. 
Thorvaldsen is one of the few artists of our 
nation who have won world-wide fame, and 
whose works are known everywhere. It is 
true that most of his sculpture now seems a 
little too calm and harmonious to get the 
right grasp of our harassed nerves and un- 
steady minds. Nevertheless, there are some 
of his works which, in their bright Hellenic 
beauty, recall early Elysian dreams, and 
which will certainly win the admiration of 
all times. The monograph is beautifully 
got up, with upwards of a hundred whole- 
page illustrations, photographed from the 
works themselves and reproduced by the 
best methods; and carefully compiled letter- 
press supplies all the information which a 
student can want who wishes to follow the 
master in his development. It is the first 
worthy and exhaustive treatment of the 
theme which we have had in Danish. 

Another volume of great interest, if com- 
paratively uninviting to English readers, is 
Prof. P. Hansen’s ‘ History of the Royal 
Danish Theatre’ from its first establishment 
to the present time. It is a book which con- 
tains much material, but a special charm is 
imparted to it by the numerous illustrations 
from old prints, pictures, caricatures, pro- 
grammes, &c. A great work on Denmark 
was produced by the co-operation of Danish 
authors and artists. With its hundreds of 
drawings and its copiously and carefully 
compiled letterpress, it may serve coming 
centuries as a memorial of how Danish 
towns and places looked towards the end of 
our century, and give them a trustworthy 
idea of what the typical Danes were like at 
the time. 

A novelty with us is the great and excel- 
lent ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ edited by F. 
Hegel (Gyldendalske Boghandel), the pub- 
lisher of Henrik Ibsen’s and Bjérnson’s 
works. It will, when finished, suppy infor- 
mation about all Danish men and women 
who have enjoyed more than ordinary 
notoriety. Another firm is issuing the best 
encyclopedia, and the only illustrated one, 
in our language, while the clever historian of 
our old capital, Mr. Carl Brunn, is continuing 
the publication of his ‘History of ‘Copen- 
hagen’ from the oldest times down to the 
present day. The contents of the book are 
brought together with much zeal from the 
archives of the town, but the elegant author 
does not forget to dust his old manuscripts 
well before displaying them to the public. 

Medieval Italy—a theme which nobody 
in Denmark, except writers on art, seems to 
have thought of before—has supplied the 
material for two books. Dr. Valdemar 
Vedel, the most eminent of our younger 
literary historians, has written a work on 
Dante and his ‘ Commedia,’ which portrays 
with wonderful vividness the apocalyptic 
poet in the middle of his circle against the 
sombre background of Florentine life in the 
thirteenth century. It is a youthful book, 
full of life, personal in every nerve—a 








hymn to the early Italian Renaissance, The 
other book does not treat of Dante alone 
but furnishes, under the title of ‘Kultur, 
beerere’ (‘ Bearers of Culture’), also studies 
on Petrarch and Boccaccio, and from then 
passes to medizeval England to dwell op 
Chaucer and his ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
Another shorter, but not less valuable 
study on Chaucer has been written by Dy 
Otto Jespersen. Being the fruit of inde. 
pendent research, it might perhaps interest 
English students who are acquainted with 
Danish. 

A number of books of travel, hitherto up. 
known, inundated our book market lag 
year, all more or less richly illustrated 
among them two from so remote a quarter 
as the Caucasus. Dr. Kaarsberg went on 
horseback to the country of the Kalmucks, 
hired an interpreter, and lived for months 
on a footing of great intimacy with the tribe 
and its chieftains, in order to institute a 
comparison between the civilization of the 
present day and a comparatively wild tribe, 
Especially he wished to study, as a physician, 
the physical degeneracy produced by civiliza- 
tion. The result was by no means so dis. 
comforting to civilization as might have 
been expected. He found most of ow 
diseases equally rife among these ‘children 
of nature.” Although a little diffusely 
written, and disfigured by many digressions 
and much small talk, the book is full of § 
interest. 

In the historical field I must needs men- 
tion a book which Miss Anna Hude wrote 
for her doctor’s degree, on the Danehof, a 
medizeval institution in Denmark. The book 
was highly praised by our first historians 
for its novelty of view; it is original as his. 
torical researches seldom are. It was the 
first time in the annals of this country that 
a lady ventured on such a theme, and the 
result does much honour to her sex. 

ALFRED IpsEn. 





FRANCE. 


Ir some observer, some new Arthur 
Young, reviewing in its length and breadth 
the French literature of to-day, should at- 
tempt to express its character in one word, 
he would find he had set himself a most em- 
barrassing problem. Is it spiritualistic, posi- 
tive, or materialist? Is it serious orfrivolous? 
is it full of modern talent presenting itself 
for public admiration, or does it still throb 
with the old passions, which even now have 
power tocarry its readers away ? Whichstyle 
predominates—romance, poetry, criticism, 
history, philosophy? What influences are 
most at work among the writers of our 
country? ‘These are a few of the questions, 
and there are a number of others which it 
is not easy to answer. In fact, it seems 
as if each of these different characteristics 
would serve as correctly as the other to 
describe the present tendency of French 
literature. It is as much imbued with spit- 
tualism on the one side as with positivism on 
the other; it is as serious as it is frivolous; 
it cultivates all styles alike, and no school 
or influence specially dominates the others. 

One can gain a better idea of it by 
inquiring into the opinions of young France, 
that is to say, of that portion of the com 
munity which, either from instruction te 
ceived or from the bent of its own curiosity, 
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‘, the real barometer of national feeling. 
Iis leaders are MM. Lavisse, Brunetiére, 
Faguet, solid men of science, untroubled 
by chimeras, very careful of historic truth, 
unlikely to be carried away by empty 
vanity, having a particularly high standard 
regarding the criticism to be applied to 
mental facts as well as to political actions ; 
but at the same time the younger section 
exhibit a kindly leaning towards a class of 
mind which possessed less formed doctrines 
and tastes, and which is more accessible 
to all the different impressions of art: 
such are MM. Anatole France and Jules 
Lemaitre. They are positivists, in that 
they love Taine and Renan, and continue 
to hold that facts are explainable by 
facts, and that scientific methods and infer- 
ences are most suitable in the search after 
truth; yet they willingly abandon them- 
selves also to the neo-mystic preaching 
and vague religiosity of M. Melchior de 
Vogiié or M. Paul Desjardins. The realism 
of M. Zola has many more admirers than 
detractors, and a book like ‘La Débicle’ 
took public opinion by storm; but the 
psychological romance, dealing entirely 
with mental analysis, the romanesque 
romance, as it is called, of M. Paul Bourget, 
of M. Paul Margueritte, or of M. Marcel 
Prévost, finds its devotees, oddly enough, 
among the very same followers of M. Zola. 
The deep tones, the majestic harmonies, 
the classic beauty of the poems of M. 
Leconte de Lisle or M. José Maria de 
Hérédia still hold the young imagination 
enchained; but, at the same time, the 
capricious efforts—one may almost call 
them anarchical—of some recent feeble and 
symbolical poets, with their arbitrary up- 
setting of all rules of grammar and pro- 
sody, are hailed as one of the forms of 
poetic truth. 

Finally, there are among them those who 
persist in, or have allowed themselves to be 
persuaded into, believing in the worth of the 
ancien régime, and certain conclusions—per- 
haps more apparent than real—in the works 
of M. Taine on the origin of contemporary 
France, as wellas the autocratic flavour which 
impregnates his books, have influenced 
many; nevertheless there are a number, 
perhaps a greater number, who are be- 
witched by the principles and recollections 
of the Revolution of 1789, and, convinced 
that its fatal yet happy consequence was 
the evolution of French democracy, follow 
eagerly the republican teaching of M. 
Aulard at the Sorbonne. In a word, the 
youth of 1893 is undergoing not only the 
transition of a critical epoch in life, but is 
also experiencing the action and reaction of 
our actual literature and society. 

The word crisis is, indeed, the most appli- 
cable to the present state of French letters. 
They are on a field of battle where two 
diferent mental tendencies are struggling 
for mastery: science and metaphysics, 
tmticism and belief, realism and idealism. 

y or sixty years ago tne same pheno- 
menon appeared, and then romanticism 
ttumphed over classicism, positivism over 
spiritualism, liberal ideas over the old prin- 
aples of absolutism. Which will triumph 
‘day cannot be predicted with certainty. 
Pethaps neither of the tendencies which 
Thave indicated will be victorious; per- 

ps the two currents of existing thought 
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will continue to run parallel, At most one 
may discover under the vacillations of the 
moment an uneasiness in matters of social 
action, and in regard to letters in parti- 
cular a growing belief that they are not 
merely a relaxation, an amusement, or a 
consolation, but that they ought to result in 
some direct teaching and help to man, 
tracing for him a line of conduct in life. 
This will be better understood after a rapid 
glance at the principal works of French 
literature during the last twelve months. 

It would be unjust not to recall at 
once the two great losses which have 
during the last few months befallen us. 
One may say without presumption that 
the decease of Taine and Renan marks 
the end of a century to which both 
one and other of them have, in a cer- 
tain measure, been the expression. Taine, 
indeed, thanks to-his exclusively scientific 
—that is to say positive—character, free 
from all prejudice, has produced work of 
high intellectual independence, in history as 
well as in literature: critical work, to be 
sure, but of that superior style of criticism 
which willingly faces men and facts, follows 
them without prejudice, and leaves them to 
determine for themselves rules and conclu- 
sions. There have been few thinkers with 
a soul more lucid and serene; few who were 
more in harmony with the ideal evolved in 
this century of calm and dominating reason 
applied to the study of civilization and 
mental progress, an analytical spirit on 
whom a tournure classique (using the original 
sense of the word)—natural because funda- 
mental—imposed inquiry into logical con- 
nexions and the inherent causality . of 
events, but whom analysis without synthesis 
did not satisfy. Taine was hostile to 
metaphysic, that is to say, to the research of 
ideas and things which transcend the actual 
knowledge of man, and he held himself 
aloof from all formal religion, having not a 
trace of mysticism about him. 

Between Renan and Taine may be traced 
some resemblance, at least some analogies. 
They possessed in the same degree the 
passion of science for the sake of science ; 
they had both positive minds, careful of 
facts and eager for truth; both had aban- 
doned religious belief and admitted no 
part of revelation. But here, where Taine 
was formal, Renan was more genial; the 
former often spoke brilliantly, but always 
seriously of serious subjects, while the 
latter knew how to throw humour and an 
ironical levity into the gravest discourse. 
They both possessed politeness of feeling 
—in the sense of never stooping to that 
carping criticism which is the weapon of 
less refined minds; but they were neither 
of them destitute of a certain unmalicious 
malice—as it may be called—very personal 
and subtle, which served them as a sixth 
sense in hunting out mental follies and 
foibles. But in Taine a more dogmatic 
spirit showed itself, a more natural leaning 
towards an absolute formula, than in Renan, 
while the latter, on the contrary, albeit a 
thorough man of science and criticism, 
allowed his imagination to outrun the 
established data of science, abandoning him- 
self to a close affection, of which he had 
himself no suspicion, for the divine. 

That is, in truth, the character of Renan. 
After, and in spite of his much-talked-of 


| break with the Church, when he deserted 
| the faith of his childhood, he nevertheless 
, cherished in his mind and heart a profound 
belief in the divine. Even science was a reli- 
_ gion tohim; he has said so in so many words. 
, His conception of metaphysics—inspired by 
German idealism—was that man progres- 
| Sively created the divine—that is to say, the 
perfect—and that he finished by realizing, 
| even in this world, the idea of God in the 
form of superior and eminent humanity. 
This philosophy had for its practical conse- 
quence the aim which he set before himself 
in life, to develope all his faculties, to 
aspire to intellectual and moral perfection, 
inasmuch as the divine and the perfect 
included for him, as for the Greek philo- 
sophers, the beautiful, and symbolized 
together perfect intelligence and absolute 
honour. If one may say of M. Taine that 
he was English in mind, one may equally 
say of Renan that he was an ancient 
Greek who had strayed accidentally into our 
modern world. It is perhaps to this belief 
and to this ideal that we may attribute that 
resolute optimism which gave him such a 
satisfactory opinion of life, and which sup- 
plied him in his daily conduct with an 
immense amount of mental tolerance— 
soretimes a little weak—towards all sorts 
of men and opinions. 

In our anxiety to notice the part each 
writer plays in the literary evolution of 
the present day, we must assign a suffi- 
ciently prominent place to M. Lavisse. His 
talents as a sagacious historian and a 
fascinating writer have often been remarked 
upon, but he is, perhaps, less known as an 
educationalist to those who are not familiar 
with the progress and history of school- 
mastering. M. Ernest Lavisse has in this 
department left a very deep impress on the 
generation of young professors and their 
youthful auditors of the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris, where he teaches. After 1870 he 
held that it was the mission of the Minis- 
ters of Public Education, and especially of 
the professors of history, to know and make 
known the secret of our conqueror’s 
power. That is why all his endeavours 
have been concentrated on the annals of 
Prussia and Germany. His success has 
been so signal, both in the quality of the 
matter and the excellence of the manner of 
his work, that the author of ‘ Etudes sur 
les Origines de la Prusse’ is recognized 
to-day as an incontestable authority on the 
point. This year he has narrated the 
‘ Jeunesse de Frédéric Il.” The mere title 
of the book indicates that there is room for 
a biography of the founder of modern 
Prussia, even after Macaulay and Carlyle. 
For the rest, it is by means of unpublished 
documents and recent German works on 
the subject that M. Lavisse has traced the 
early years of the future Frederick II., his 
exile at Rheinsberg, the strained relations 
between him and his father, his intel- 
lectual relaxations, his acquaintance with 
the great writers and thinkers of France 
and other countries, his taste for philo- 
sophy notwithstanding the allurements of 
an apparently frivolous existence, and the 
gradual development of a powerful mind 
which fortified itself every day by the study 
of men and of history. 

With the volume of M. Pierre de Nol- 
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history for that of our own country; it is 
less the daughter of Maria Theresa the 
Austrian whom our author wishes to present 
to us than the wife of Louis XVI. and the 
Queen of France. He revives for our bene- 
fit, in a monograph which is particularly 
pleasant reading, because its learning is 
concealed under remarkable ease of style, a 
person of whom it is impossible to speak 
without passion, either of anger or of ad- 
miration. M. de Nolhac does not conceal 
the weaknesses of the queen; but he has 
made it clear that the reports which were 
spread about her, including accusations 
of lightness and even licence of conduct, 
were the work of calumniators, either 
envious or interested—of the nobles in par- 
ticular, who were irritated against the 
Polignac cabal, and of the people, who 
could not forgive the queen her follies. 
The author has done much to vindicate her 
character as a wife: he defends her in the 
matter of her love-affair with Fersen, and 
maintains that if, at first, this elegant and 
amiable, though somewhat frivolously- 
minded woman suffered under the boorish- 
ness and clumsy attentions of her husband, 
she was won over, in the end, by the genuine 
and stirling excellence of Louis’s character. 
M. de Nolhac’s book contains some pages that 
one would turn back to with pleasure, such 
as the description of Trianon, which the 
author, inhabiting as he does the Palace of 
Versailles, has given with the precision of 
exact information and the striking anima- 
tion of good taste. 

This biography of Marie Antoinette leads 
us naturally to speak of those studies of the 
history of the Revolution which have been 
fashionable in France for some years past : 
the creation of a society which calls itself 
the Society of the History of the Revolution, 
and the institution by the Faculty of Letters 
at Paris of a special chair in connexion with 
it, have particularly encouraged them. 

Past historians had conceived the idea of 
writing in concert a history of the Revolu- 
tion. As a means of introducing method 
and a properly critical spirit into such 
studies, thousands of documents preserved 
in the national, departmental, and com- 
munal archives would have to be brought 
to light and carefully examined before one 
could think seriously of a comprehensive 
work on this period: local and limited 
investigations should be the basis of a 
grand scientific enterprise in the future. 
This is exactly the aim of the society of 
which I speak. To judge by the learned 
publications of the society, and by other 
works which have appeared in the course of 
the year which we are considering, there is 
no doubt that the result corresponds to the 
efforts that have been made. It does not 


enter into my design to give a detailed biblio- 
graphy of all the recent works that have 
treated of the history of the Revolution ; but | 
from this crowd of works a few stand out | 


which are 


the names of their authors. First on 
the list comes the study of M. Aulard 
entitled ‘Le Culte de la Raison et le 
Culte de l’Etre Supréme (1793-1794).’ M. 
Aulard lectures on the history of the Revo- 
lution at the Sorbonne; his hearers bear 
enthusiastic testimony to his handling of 
a subject full of difficulty, in which both 





specially remarkable, either | 
through the subjects selected or through | 


passions and prejudices play a great part, 
and in which he displays a very rare im- 
partiality of judgment—the fruit of wide- 
reaching knowledge. He has undertaken 
extensive publications of documents on the 
popular societies of Paris, particularly on 
that of the Jacobins; he has also brought to 
light the acts of the Comité de Salut Public. 
By his works, by his teaching, by his 
functions as secretary of the Society of 
the History of the Revolution, and as 
editor of the monthly review which it 
publishes, M. Aulard has contributed 
greatly towards keeping alive the move- 
ment in favour of the study of this period. 
His work for this year touches on one of the 
still least known sides of the revolutionary 
history—the religious problem which spe- 
cially captivated the attention of Edgar 
Quinet, who reproached the Revolution 
of 1789 for not having been a religious 
movement. M. Aulard makes known to 
us the endeavours of Robespierre in this 
direction. 

M. Albert Sorel has by preference de- 
voted himself to the least known and not 
the least difficult side of the history of the 
revolutionary period—the diplomatic side, 
which he has illustrated by means of new 
information derived from the archives of the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs and from some 
private sources. The foreign policy of the 
Revolution explains, according to him, 
many of the home events, and vice versd. 
The main thought which dominates the 
book and gives it its unity is that the tra- 
ditions of royalty lived on beyond the extinc- 
tion of the old régime, and neither the Con- 
vention nor the Directory, nor, in a word, 
any other form of revolutionary government, 
could disregard them without danger. This 
same conclusion reappears in the fourth 
volume of M. Sorel’s work ‘L’Europe et 
la Révolution,’ in which he describes what 
he calls ‘‘la crise des limites naturelles.” 
M. H. Houssaye’s book ‘1815’ is a pic- 
ture of political society in France after the 
fall of Napoleon and during the first restora- 
tion. Itis the continuation of the studies 
which this author has undertaken on the 
close of the Empire period, the fall of its civil 
administration, and the complete annihilation 
of that immense military power which had 
crushed all Europe with its weight. 

The great work of M. Thureau-Dangin 
on the reign of Louis Philippe has been 
sharply criticized and fought over, and, for 
the most part, with reason. To those 
readers—and they are the large majority— 
who look in history for an impartial statement 
of facts, and not for a thesis or a pamphlet 
in which the author continually pushes 
forward himself and his views, it is certain 
that the book is a disappointment. M. 
Thureau-Dangin, a resolute Orleanist, writes 
as an Orleanist throughout, and makes a 
point of censuring or not censuring only 
those men and actions which shock or 
satisfy his political opinions. Consequently 
his book is less of a history than of a party 
publication. This observation, which has 


already been made regarding the first two 
‘ volumes of his work, applies equally to the 

two later, devoted to the ministry of | 
‘private papers of the Broglie family and 


Guizot and the Revolution of 1848, and to 
the examination of the political and social 
problems raised at this period, and, indeed, 
springing out of it. Everything is treated 





in a reactionary spirit, extremely consistent 
with itself, but scarcely in harmony with 
the progress of ideas in the course of the 
century. In a word, M. Thureau-Dangin 
constitutes himself the apologist of constity. 
tional monarchy ; this is the blemish on his 
work. Guizot is his hero, of whose home 
and foreign policy he approves completely, 
He is, in our author’s eyes, the incarnation, 
the expression, as has been remarked, of 
the Monarchy of July! Yet the more the 
king allowed himself to be swayed by Guizot, 
whose idea of government was resistance, 
the more public sympathy was diverted 
from him. In this great movement M, 
Thureau-Dangin sees nothing but the rivalry 
between Thiers and Guizot, but it is a case 
where so small a cause is not sufficient to 
account for such considerable effects. In 
reality, the obstinacy of the Government in 
refusing all electoral and parliamentary re- 
form, the revelations of official corruption 
which came to light, the republican talk 
which was in the air, made more deep every 
day the abyss between the king and his 
people. 

M. Thureau-Dangin exhibits the same 
reactionary spirit in his estimate of religious 
and social facts as he does in politics; here 
the fault of his book is very apparent, 
for he only recognizes the facts to 
regret them. In his picture of the social- 
ist movement he expresses himself as 
though he were a bourgeois copyholder of 
1842; he does not grasp under the creed, 
and under the violence of the language in 
which it was advocated, the deep and legi- 
timate feeling for social solidarity which 
is the outcome of the ideas and the spirit 
of the Revolution. Does he treat of the 
religious policy of the Monarchy of July, 
being of the clerical party, he finds fault 
with the irreligion of the Government, 
taking care—it must be confessed—to set the 
king personally on one side, and he tries 
to establish a very inexact parallel between 
what he calls “the anti-clerical intrigues” 
of the Third Republic and the “defensive 
measures”’ of the Monarchy of July. Does 
he occupy himself with the magnificeat 
literary and romantic revival of the times, 
he is guilty of the most crying a 
He brings a long indictment against Balzac, 
in whom he sees the father of all the vices 
of the century, the corrupter of youth, the 
censor of those very governing classes whom 
he instructs his readers to despise. Victor 
Hugo is, in his eyes, merely a_ vulgar 
atheist, an enemy of royalty; because 
Lamartine became democratic and repub- 
lican his genius is ruined; and George 
Sand, having drawn her characters from 
humble life, and extolled their virtues, 18 
opposed to all social order! Yet in one 
respect this partisan work merits almost 
unqualified praise, and that is for the form 
in which it is cast. The author is a writer 
of superior quality, with an admirable style. 
He describes with a quite uncommon 3 
the parliamentary debates; he draws with 
a sure and clever hand the portraits of 


| the orators, of the celebrated professors, the 


legal writers, the statesmen of the time. 
His statements, culled as they are from the 


from their memoirs—assuredly authorita- 


' tive sources—have the merit of absolute sin- 


cerity, and, once separated from the conclu- 
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sions and interpretations of the author, 
have the character of perfect authenticity. 
One may be a little uncertain as to the 
Jace to assign to M. Spuller’s work on La- 
mennais, whether to history, to politics, or 
to philosophy. This is because it trenches 
on all three, and even upon the critical 
as well. I shall, therefore, interpolate 
it between history and the others, as a 
connecting link. This study of M. Spuller’s 
draws a special interest from the very pre- 
judices which I noticed at the outset of this 
article, and which appear to influence a 
at number of Frenchmen at the present 
time, either in literature or in politics. A 
sort of confused mysticism—to my thinking 
more artificial than profound, and in any 
case carefully restricted to a certain group 
—is the note of these men of letters. On 
the part of the politicians, the spectacle of 
the efforts made by the Church to live in 
peace with a democracy, and certain utter- 
ances, astonishing in our day, which have 
lately escaped the august representative of 
Catholicism, have caused a deep impression 
in France. Until now our clergy have 
identified their cause with that of the 
monarchy. The long existing relations of 
common sympathy and interest between the 
throne and the altar—despite certain inter- 
ruptions and — differences—seemed to 
have created between the Church and demo- 
cracy—and in consequence the Republic— 
a breach never to be filled up; and this 
resolves the history of the actual govern- 
ment of France for the last twenty years 
into the narrative of a constant struggle 
between cclericalism and republicanism. 
Impressed by the recent “‘ evolution” of the 
Church, of which he has studied, in the 
press, the causes and character, M. Spuller 
attempts to predict its result: it is this in- 
terest which drew his minute attention to 
the life of the man who had devoted him- 
self to the reconciliation of the Church 
and the people. This anxiety to under- 
stand the new position of the Church 
and its new pretensions has inspired 
two publications, which certainly do not 
possess the importance of M. Spuller’s 
work, but which nevertheless deserve to be 
oem out. One, by M. Anatole Leroy- 
ulieu, entitled ‘La Papauté, I’Eglise, et 
la Démocratie,’ goes directly to the heart of 
the question which occupies the attention 
of both politicians and thinkers, and shows 
that the new attraction of the Papacy, since 
leo XIII. published his famous encyclical, 
‘De Conditione Opificum,’ which Cardinal 
lavigerie made public, is to be the 
utterance by the Holy See of opinions 
frankly republican. I wonder if this 
fusion of the Church with democracy will 
ever, sooner or later, come into force. 
No one can really predict it, not even M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, but he adduces from the 
traditions of the Church itself sufficient 
grounds for justifying th» social part which 
she has lately elected to play. 
_ The other work to which I have alluded 
is entitled ‘L’Kglise et l’Etat,’ from the 
pen of M. Charles Benoist, and treats of 
their relations to each other, regulated in 
France by the Concordat of Napoleon I. If 
the Church will and if she can, she may 
perhaps become the chief peacemaker in 


European nation against another. At all 
events, without troubling ourselves much 
about the Church and its still untried inter- 
vention, there are numbers of clever men 
who already believe in the possibility of 
assuring the peace of Europe in a certain 
number of years, which they do not specify, 
and of settling all questions of dispute by 
arbitration. M. Ferdinand Dreyfus in his 
book ‘L’ Arbitrage international’ shows us 
that the question of arbitration is not new. 
He reviews its history since the Treaty of 
Vienna; his study of the subject, which 
is decidedly masterly, interests one espe- 
cially as a sign of the times, and that is 
why it deserves to be particularly noticed 
in a general review of the ideas and the 
tendencies uppermost in France at the pre- 
sent time. 

Social subjects take precedence of 
all others, and it is to these we 
owe the principal geographical studies 
of the year. The work of M. Charles 
Lenthéric on ‘Le Rhone,’ a “ history of the 
river,” as he calls it, is more valuable 
for the archeological science which it dis- 
plays than for any descriptive ability which 
the author shows; but the examination of 
economical problems, and the description of 
the social part which the great river plays 
in the formation of France, hold a promi- 
nent place in the book. The questions of 
colonization in their turn attract in a special 
manner the attention of geographers and 
politicians. M. Burdeau devotes a book to 
this subject, entitled ‘L’Algérie en 1891,’ 
a collection of his speeches and reports 
in the discussion of the Budget this year 
in Parliament, which marshals in review 
all the multitudinous problems which this 
colony offers for solution. M. Chailley- 
Bert considers in like manner the coloni- 
zation of our new Asiatic possessions in 
his work on ‘La Colonisation de I’Indo- 
Chine,’ in which he advocates the intro- 
duction of a system of government and 
administration different from that of the 
Mother Country, and more in harmony 
with the social conditions of the terri- 
tories annexed. This book includes a 
minute and exhaustive examination of 
the methods of colonization employed by 
England, to which the author attributes 
the colonial prosperity of that nation. 
I must also mention specially the third 
volume of M. Levasseur’s great book on 
‘La Population frangaise,’ which is devoted 
to the diverse questions of political and 
social economy which arise in a country 
out of the relations between population and 
public wealth; and, in a second part, to the 
discussion of home and foreign movements, 
such as emigration, the desertion of the 
country for the cities, and colonization. It 
is the work of a learned man and a thinker. 
I should have allotted more space to 
the philosophy of the year if any work 
of special importance had appeared to 
attract public attention, and if, more- 
over, the publications in this class did not 
reflect certain views of a social nature which 
authorize me to place them alongside of the 
works of a political and economical order. 
It seems as if the study of pure meta- 
physics was deserted for that of ethics, and 
all the strength of philosophical speculation 
converged upon determining the rules of 


the chief books published are books of criti- 
cism and popular handbooks, of which the 
university professors have borne the costs: 
it is sufficient to indicate the principal sub- 
jects that are treated of. M. Dervaule has 
summed up in some careful pages the ‘ Philo- 
sophie de Condillac,’ for a long time little 
known or misrepresented in France, where 
it was regarded as the origin of all the 
materialistic excesses of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The history of ‘ Pessimisme dans la 
Société et dans les Lettres francgaises con- 
temporaines,’ by M. Daniel Bourchenin, is 
in no wise to be compared to the original and 
careful inquiry of Mr. James Sully; it isa 
learned catalogue of philosophers and men 
of letters whose conceptions of life and 
society are sombre and melancholy. 

The class of books of which M. Ribot’s 
‘Maladies de la Mémoire’ and ‘ Maladies 
de la Volonté,’ and M. Alfred Binet’s 
‘Maladies de la Personnalité,’ are the popular 
firstfruits, has attracted the attention of 
some critics to the moral phenomena which 
they suggest: M. Raoul Allier discusses the 
subject of ‘Les Défaillances de la Volonté 
au Temps présent.’ In ‘ Education et Posi- 
tivisme’ M. Thamin arraigns, like M. Allier, 
the system of pedagogy which springs out 
of materialism and preconceived theories. 
He criticizes and condemns in turn as 
pedantic the doctrines of Auguste Comte, 
of Spencer, Mill, and Bain, whom he 
reproaches as being too much enslaved 
by science and by material phenomena. 
He demands that idealism and religious 
instruction shall be substituted in their 
place; these are what he maintains to be 
the salvation of a democracy. 

The religious problem, or rather the 
actual future of religion, occupies the atten- 
tion of certain thinkers such as M. Molinari 
and M. Ch. Letourneau, who have each 
written a book on the subject, treating it, 
however, in two ways absolutely different. 
In the first of these, M. Molinari’s 
‘Religion,’ the religious sentiment is said 
to be natural to man, developing in pro- 
portion to the progress of his civilization, 
and serving as a basis for the organization 
of society, but only able to grow and 
prosper under a government of absolute 
liberty. It is thus that the author, connect- 
ing with his philosophical speculations a 
political problem, advises, in summing up 
the matter, the severance of Church and 
State as the best safeguard for religion. In 
the second work, ‘L’Evolution religieuse 
dans les diverses Races humaines’ of M. 
Letourneau, ethnography demonstrates that 
the thousands of religious conceptions of 
the different peoples of the earth are derived 
from the same vital principle. Death and 
the hereafter are the forms in which the 
religious question is often presented; of 





these M. Louis Figuier treats in his ‘ Bon- 
heurs d’outre Tombe,’ and M. Bourdeau in 
his ‘ Probléme de la Mort.’ M. Figuieris a 
brilliant inventor of hypotheses, who wil- 
lingly gives the rein to his imagination. M. 
Bourdeau, on the other hand, is a resolute 
disbeliever in the immortality of the soul. 
He dwells on the bad logic of those who 
have hold the soul to be indestructible, and 
the vast contradictions of belief which exist 
as to the fate of man after death. I must 
not quit the subject of philosophy without 








international quarrels, the arbiter in those 
conflicts which not infrequently range one 








individual conduct in society. For the rest, 


making special mention of two reviews 
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which have made their appearance this 
year: one is entitled the Revue de Sociologie, 
the- other the Revue de Meétaphysique et de 
Morale, which is published under the aus- 
pices of MM. Ravaisson, Bontroux, and 
Poincaré. 

Of literature properly so called (imagi- 
native literature, that is to say, poetry and 
fiction) the past year has seen the publi- 
cation of a certain number of remarkable 
examples. The poems of M. José Maria de 
Hérédia, published under the spirited title 
of ‘Les Trophées,’ deserve careful consider- 
ation as much for their own merits as on 
account of the position they may occupy in 
the poetic movement of our time. ‘Les 
Trophées’ undoubtedly contains some of 
the finest and loftiest verse that has ap- 
peared within the last ten years. It is 
some time since M. de Hérédia first re- 
vealed himself to be a genuine poet and 
a great artist. In the pages of literary 
journals now dead and forgotten, upon 
which the younger poets squandered the 
profusion of their rhymes towards the end 
of the Second Empire or in the first years of 
the Republic, as well as in periodicals of 
such dignity as the Revue des deux Mondes, 
his poems had often moved their readers to 
enthusiastic admiration; and although the 
world of letters and art was already familiar 
with a large number of them, it was none 
the less delighted when M. de Hérédia, 
yielding to friendly importunity, decided to 
collect his works into a volume. 

M. de Hérédia is generally considered as 
one of the best representatives of the school 


of French poetry known as ‘ Parnassian.”’ 
The distinctive characteristic of this school 
lies in its jealous devotion to the purity, 
harmony, and lucidity which constitute the 


beautiful in poetry. It takes no thought 
for the ethical and philosophical problems 
in which some poets have found their in- 
spiration ; its poetry is ‘‘ absolute,” with no 
other object than to give expression in ex- 
quisite language to what is essentially beauti- 
ful. There are, of course, exceptions to this 
general rule, which will not apply to certain 
poems of M. Sully-Prudhomme or M. Leconte 
de Lisle. But the exceptions do not con- 
cern us here; and I may repeat that we 
find, especially in Théophile Gautier’s poems, 
even in those of M. Leconte de Lisle, and 
subsequently in M. de Hérédia’s, this con- 
ception of impassive beauty—“ lovely,”’ as 
Baudelaire says, ‘‘ as a dream in marble.” 
The result of this conception has been a 
genuine indifference to the morality of per- 
sons and actions, provided that they conform 
to this ideal of beauty, and can be expressed 
with the resources of the poet’s art—of 
necessity mainly in language essentially 
descriptive of colour and sound. It has 
given rise, in fact, to a certain contempt for 
poetry of the elegiac, plaintive kind, in 
which the poet’s personal sentiments are 
ostentatiously paraded and his private joys 
and sorrows exposed—a practice which, in 
the eyes of the thoroughgoing ‘ Parnas- 
sian,” is an unworthy prostitution of grief 
and happiness, and a desecration of tears. 
And at the service of this poetry—which is 
in the main descriptive, and in detail deals 
from choice mostly with bygone ages and 
forgotten heroes—the ‘“‘ Parnassians’”’ have 
placed an unerring sense of metre, and a 
diction as remarkable for its appropriateness 





as for its scope, beautified and enriched 
with rare and harmonious expressions and 
a luxuriant wealth of epithet. The most 
illustrious of them all, Théophile Gautier, 
used to boast that he was as impeccable as 


a grammarian as he was irreproachable in | 


his observance of the rules of prosody. 
Amongst the works published this year 
which are marked by these characteristics, 
special mention may be made of ‘ Tel qu’on. 
songe,’ by M. Henri de Regnier; ‘Che- 
valeries sentimentales,’ by M. Ferdinand 
Hérold; ‘ Thulé des Brumes,’ by M. Adolphe 
Retté ; and ‘ Livre pastoral,’ by M. Maurice 
du Plessys. The number of works of this 
kind, however, is too large to admit of an 
exhaustive enumeration. 

The activity of our novelists is not. less 
than that of our poets; old and young 
writers alike enrich our bibliography year 
by year. In speaking of recent French 
fiction one must inevitably begin with the 
book which has made the greatest sensa- 
tion of the year—‘ La Débicle’ of M. Zola. 
When this work appeared its morality was 
the subject of much discussion. Some of 
its critics took exception to the mournful 
picture of the military disorganization, the 
despair and general hopelessness which 
marked the terrible downfall of the empire. 
Some, indeed, went so far as to accuse M. 
Zola of a serious lack of patriotism for 
having thus laid bare the story of our army’s 
sufferings and defeats. These criticisms do 
not seem to me to have much foundation. 
The catastrophe at Sedan, terrible as it was, 
had certain lessons to teach, and it is well 
that some one should have interpreted them. 
There is a patriotism, as sincere and as 
ardent as the other, which finds in a defeat 
something to be learnt and pondered over 
for future guidance. ‘La Débacle’ has, 
strictly speaking, no plot. It is, as I have 
already remarked, a description of the 
physical and moral sufferings of an army 
in distress, tortured by the want of food, 
drink, and sleep, and given over in droves 
to the rifle bullet and the bayonet. M. 
Zola, using the brush of a naturalistic 
painter, has brought into highest relief the 
material and brutal side of these herds of 
men, who seem, as one critic said, ready for 
the shambles; and this has been made 
another count in the indictment of the 
author. Undoubtedly, in others of his 
works this obstinate refusal to portray any- 
thing but physical suffering and disease, 
this ever-present alertness to the merely 
animal side of human action, has been ex- 
cessive or useless. But in this case the 
reproach seems less reasonable. After all, 
on the march along sun-scorched roads, or 
in the camp on the evening or the morrow 
of a defeat, is the sentiment which dominates 
the soldier’s mind necessarily that of en- 
thusiasm and the lust of fighting? And 
when they are fever-stricken after forced 
marches, when their gaping wounds must 
be trailed through the dust of the roads, 
can they be expected (except, perhaps, in 
the case of one or two of finer mould than 
the others) to have any other wish than to 
calm their pain, to soothe their wounds, and 
to rest? The advisability of such a descrip- 
tion might, no doubt, give much food for 
argument; but it is impossible to deny it 
the merit of truth. 

Of the other novels published this year 








there is not one which has the slightest 
affinity with the spirit of. M. Zola’s work or 
with his methods. To begin with, there js 
M. Paul Bourget, whose style is altogether 
different. His two books, ‘Terre promise’ 
and ‘ Cosmopolis,’ have each met with well- 
deserved success. Their interest is doubled 
by the fact that they were heralded by a 
sort of prefatory manifesto at the beginning 
of ‘Terre promise,’ in which the author 
revealed his own conception of what a novel 
should be and described its nature. He 
insists on the superiority of the ‘ psycho- 
logical novel,” and one is not surprised that 
he should do so. Asa. matter of fact, M. 
Bourget, whose ‘Essais de Psychologie 


| contemporaine’ did much more than his 


poems (excellent as were the latter). to give 
him his first start in life, or rather on the 
road to literary fame, has obstinately con- 
tinued to be the author of the ‘ Essais.’ To 
read the hearts of men in the same way as 
he had read the brains of the authors he 
criticized, to give to the ethical and moral 
deductions drawn from actions a predomin- 
ance of interest over the actions themselves, 
this is the characteristic tendency of M. 
Paul Bourget’s genius; it explains, more- 
over, the fact that the writers who have 
influenced his style most markedly have 
been Spinoza, Stendhal, Balzac, and Taine. 
In this sense M. Bourget’s work will rank 
as an example of the reaction against the 
physiological naturalism of M. Zola and 
the gross realism of certain other writers 
of the present day. For.the same reason 
it will be found to have exercised a marked 
influence, from the publication of ‘Crime 
d@’Amour’ to that of ‘ Cosmopolis,’ upon the 
younger men of the generation which is now 
between its twentieth and thirtieth year. 

If one wished to determine the position of 
M. Paul Margueritte in the literary develop- 
ment of the last few years, it would be found 
to be midway between the naturalism of 
M. Zola and the “ psychologicalism ” (the 
barbarous word must be forgiven) of M. 
Bourget. Originally M. Margueritte was 
one of the disciples of the ‘ naturalist,” 
but four or five years ago, when ‘La 
Terre’ was published, he deserted his 
master and his school in company with 
several other young writers, who had at 
last become repelled by M. Zola’s over- 
strained brutality. From naturalism he 
passed to sentimentalism; to be more 
explicit, he joined the camp of the psycho- 
logists, and set himself to portray with 
them emotions so delicate that, from their 
very delicacy, they must. sometimes elude 
analysis. ‘Sur le Retour,’ which he has 
published this year, is a domestic drama. 
It describes the love of a man of fifty for a 
girl of twenty—a love which is neither too 
foolish nor too tragic, nor is it made 
ridiculous, as is often the case with an 
old man’s love. As a matter of fact, his 
hero having reached the prime of life, M. 
Margueritte has wisely refrained from 
giving him the temperament of an old man, 
and has left him a certain youthful sim- 
plicity of disposition, as one critic has 
remarked, which predisposes us in his 
favour, and which is not far removed from 
actuality. 

M. Marcel Prévost, who, like M. Mar- 
gueritte, is a new-comer, has already pro- 
duced a number of works sufficiently 
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noteworthy to enable one to trace in them 
the development of a fine talent for fiction. 
He is certainly not a naturalist—using that 
term in its unfavourable sense, as implying 
the portrayal of what is gross and bestial ; 
he is rather a realist—a writer, that is 
to say, Who presents characters and 
emotions which appeal to us from their 
reality and their fidelity to what our expe- 
rience of every-day life teaches us. The 
emotions which he takes special pleasure 
in depicting are always essentially delicate, 
and it is this exquisite delicacy, this quality 
of refinement in the passions which he calls 
into action—passions as capable of sacrifice 
as of sinning — that leads M. Prévost to 
believe that a touch of the romantic may 
always be found even in the realistic. It 
is of this romantic quality that he has made 
himself, with so much charm and effect, 
the chronicler. In ‘L’Automne d’une 
Femme,’ his latest novel, he describes the 
last passion of a woman whose life is on 
the wane. At the outset one might expect 
him to show us this woman persevering in a 
passion from which the man who is its object 
is either averse or of which he has tired. 
Nothing of the sort is the case, and the 
theme of the book is something entirely 
different. It deals with the rivalry of two 
women—one young, the other of ripe age— 
both infatuated about the same man, who 
is young. The three other novels of which 
Ihave to speak have so far the same cha- 
racter as they are all purely fanciful works 
in which there is no question of direct 
observation of real life. Another quality 
they have in common is the delicate irony 
which peeps out here and there. The books 
are by MM. Anatole France, Maurice 
Barrés, and Jules Lemaitre respectively. | 

In speaking of M. France’s ‘ Rotisserie de 
la Reine Pédauque’ one instinctively couples 
with it his ‘L’Etui de Nacre,’ published a 
few months previously. The latter book is 
a collection of tales founded upon subjects 
borrowed indiscriminately from religious 
and secular history. In taking his subjects 
from religious history nothing is further 
from the author’s mind than any intention 
to point a moral; all he wishes is a peg 
upon which to hang his wit, which is very 
brilliant and very sceptical. M. France isa 
man of experience and taste, with a gift of 
graceful fancy, in which he revels, and as a 
result of these qualities, his scepticism is 
by no means an attitude of antagonism to 


‘truth—he is merely predisposed towards all 


the different aspects of truth. ‘La Rotis- 
serie de la Reine Pédauque’ is a fragment 
of history, too, depicted after M. France’s 
own fashion, which is fantastical, thoughtful, 
and ironical by turns, and almost defies 
analysis. 

It is hard to say whether the term 
“novel” can be held to apply to such an 
artificial and capricious farrago of witty 
reflections on the different schools of con- 
temporary socialism as M. Maurice Barrés 
offers us under the title of ‘L’Ennemi des 
Lois.’ A plot of the most elementary de- 
scription, served up with comments upon St. 
Simon, Fourier, Karl Marx, and Lassalle— 
this is the sum total of M. Barrés’s work. 

le is a journalist of admirable tact and 
discretion ; on the strength of an undoubted 
facility in the use of paradox he fondly 
imagines himself to be a philosopher and a 





critic. Whether, however, a literary reputa™ 
tion should be obtainable on such cheap 
terms is open to question. 

The originality of M. Jules Lemaitre’s 
novel, ‘ Les Rois,’ is no less charming than 
that which characterizes the work of M. 
Barrés and M. France, particularly that of 
the latter. ‘Les Rois’ is, moreover, essen- 
tially an imaginative work. The author 
indulges in a sort of dream or vision of the 
social conditions of the future, and en- 
deavours to realize the picture of a royal 
family a few years hence, the action of the 
story taking place in the year 1900. The 
ultimate fate of monarchy in a society which 
is becoming every day more democratic has 
already proved an attractive theme to more 
than one writer—to M. Alphonse Daudet 
in his ‘Rois en Exil,’ to mention but one 
example—and even since then the decay of 
the monarchical sentiment has made obvious 
progress. M. Lemaitre claims to foresee 
what will have become of a royal house by 
the beginning of the next century, by which 
time he supposes a republic to have been 
proclaimed in England; and by the help of 
his imagination we are invited to watch the 
spectacle of the break up of the family 
of an absolute monarch, following on the 
abdication of that monarch in favour of his 
eldest son. 

In the department of literary criticism 
several interesting books have appeared in 
the course of the year. One of the most 
remarkable is M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s 
volume of essays upon the drama in France. 
The originality of M. Brunetiére lies in his 
belief in criticism (such as he himself writes) 
of an impersonal, objective character—a 
criticism which can be referred to a distinct 
standard, and is governed by distinct rules 
and laws. The aim of such criticism— 
which consists in the record, not merely of 
personal impressions, but of the result of 
intellectual and keen insight—is, according 
to him, to ‘ estimate, classify, and explain” 
the productions of literature and art. M. 
Brunetiére has sought to apply to the ex- 
amination of the phenomena of literature 
the scientific method by which physical, 
chemical, or biological phenomena are tested 
—that is to say, by description and com- 
parison according to the natural laws which 
govern them. Natural science, although 
limited by its conditions to the classification 
of species and genera, is forced, inasmuch 
as such classification is based upon con- 
siderations of quality and quantity, to 
assign to them respectively an inferior and 
superior rank. In the same way, according 
to M. Brunetiére, the science of criticism 
cannot escape the “obligation” of classify- 
ing works and the ability of their authors, 
estimating the extent of their influence, 
determining how far they resemble or are 
differentiated from the class to which they 
belong, and noting what fresh character- 
istics they contribute to the world of art. 
By reason of this very obligation the critic’s 
task is dignified; and criticism, instead of 
being content to remain mere impressionism 
or sensationism, as some of its professors 
would have it, may by this means come to 
exercise a distinct and stimulating influence 
upon the history of literature and art, and 
by upholding the sacred rights of tradition 
may point out the path to the author, and 
direct the taste of the public. 





M. René Doumic offers us a study of 
evolution in the drama during the period 
whose extremes are marked by the names 
of Scribe and Ibsen, his book, ‘ De Scribe 
a Ibsen,’ consisting of critical analyses of 
the chief plays produced or published in 
Paris of late years. 

It is difficult to know whether one should 
class M. le Vicomte de Vogiié’s book, 
‘Heures d’Histoire,’ with history, criti- 
cism, or politics; for, like the bent of its 
author’s mind, it partakes of the character- 
istics of all three. When we consider the 
nature of his previous works, such as 
‘Roman russe,’ ‘Spectacles contempo- 
rains,’ and ‘Regards historiques,’ and 
mark his treatment alike of questions of 
literature, history, politics, and philosophy, 
we are puzzled to decide in which of the 
accepted categories M. de Vogiié is to be 
placed without injustice to some side of his 
varied genius. Strict classification seems 
impossible in the case of a temperament so 
enamoured of art and truth, so greedy of 
knowledge and so apt to assimilate it, so 
anxious to impart to others—above all to a 
younger generation—the results of his study 
and cogitation. For M. de Vogiié the future 
has an especial importance. The task he 
has set himself is to detect or infer the 
tendencies of the next generation, and, as 
far as its men are concerned, to direct its 
steps to the goal where he believes that 
truth is to befound. An intimate familiarity 
with the literature of Russia—the popu- 
larization of which in France, if not its 
introduction, is mainly due to him — has 
impressed upon his mind a certain visionary 
and mystical quality which alternately 
charms and surprises, and as the result of 
his efforts to get at the hidden significance 
of the thought and action of his time he 
has acquired a faculty which might not 
inaptly be termed ‘lay prophecy.” 

The reader will have remarked that I 
have mentioned comparatively few authors 
and comparatively few books. I have had 
no intention of compiling a catalogue, which 
would have been an easy piece of work, if 
somewhat wearisome, as this is an age of 
feverish activity; on the contrary, I have 
desired to discriminate the general tendency 
and direction of French thoughtat the present 
moment. I remarked at the outset that a 
double current, scientific and imaginative, 
is to be detected in our literature, and 
that the younger generation hesitate which 
to follow. Yet it is noticeable that litera- 
ture and science tend to separate. No doubt 
this remark is applicable, not to history, 
which remains as much of a science as it 
is of an art, but to the productions of 
the imagination. In fiction, for instance, 
the naturalism which was a glorification of 
science seems to be nearing its end. With 
the precise quasi-medical descriptions of 
maladies, physical and moral—with the phy- 
siology d /a Claude Bernard, which M. Zola 
used to expound with zest—with all that dealt 
with the interior of things rather than of 
mind, we are disgusted, and we want some- 
thing else. The psychologist, be it M. 
Bourget, or M. Prévost, or M. Margueritte, 
deals with feelings, deep-seated troubles, 
states of mind: which are to him the prin- 
cipal theme of the literary art. No doubt 
there creeps in a little positive science— 
even, it may be said, some psychology— 
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in their writings, but that enters into all 
the phenomena of mental life and into the 
composition of all our affections; and it 
is ceasing to be the aim, and is becoming 
the means. Hence it happensthat the ethic— 
or, to use a less pretentious word, the moral 
character—of literature is regaining import- 
ance. The most of our men of letters are 
writers with a thesis—even those who seem 
to sacrifice the least to the desire of proving a 
truth; and themost wayward allowthemselves 
to be impressed by the serious problems of the 
moment. In poetry, too, symbolism—efforts 
to express what young theorists call ‘‘ the 
mystery of things ’—is a sign of the general 
state of men’s minds. It is the same with 
the historian in the choice of subject, and 
with the character and part some assign to 
critics. ‘‘ L’art pour l’art,” “le désintéresse- 
ment littéraire,” are phrases that have had 
their day, as well as descriptions of gross 
realities. The object of our best writers 
appears to be to teach men what one of 
them calls ‘“‘le devoir présent et Tl action 
morale.” 

To tell the truth, these pretensions are not 
so novel as they seem. At other periods 
letters have been conceived of as the guide 
of morals ; in the greatest centuries of our 
literature and its greatest achievements one 
sees that the aim has been to instruct as well 
as please. Our contemporary authors are 
reviving the tradition, and I am glad to say 
that they form a very high ideal of the 
social réle of literature. 

JoserH Retnacu. 


GERMANY. 





Tue Greeks were for a long time a 
political people of generals and statesmen 
before they became a literary nation of 


poets and thinkers. With the Germans it 
was the other way. Goethe and Schiller, 
Kant and Hegel, came first; Moltke and 
Bismarck followed. After the golden age 
of literature there dawned an age of “‘ blood 
and iron.” The ‘“ blood” that flows through 
the veins of the German nation has brought 
that people their present military preponder- 
ance, and created a new empire of un- 
expected strength. The “iron,” however, 
appears to have entered into their literature, 
for compared with the first half of the 
present century there reigns in this depart- 
ment an ‘iron ” age. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
German literature of the present day need 
fear comparison with other contemporary 
literatures, for neither its range nor its sub- 
stance would justify such a supposition. 
What it has really to fear is a comparison 
between its greatness at the time of its 
literary classicism and philosophical idealism, 
and that position which no small portion of 
it—a portion distinctly parading as the 
whole—occupies in these days of literary 
realism and philosophical materialism. 

The poet says that the blossoms hang 
thick upon the tree of poetry, but they are 
not all equally fragrant. The split between 
idealists and naturalists, which runs through 
the whole literature of the present day, 
renders itself conspicuous in the field of 
lyric poetry by the fact that each of the two 
parties has set up its special organ. The 
‘“‘Musen-Almanach”’ is a peculiarity of Ger- 
man poetry. Every school has had its own: 
the Lower Saxon under Boie and Biirger, and 








the Swabian under Uhland and G. Schwab; 
the classical under Goethe and Schiller, 
and the romantic under Schlegel and Tieck. 
The glory reflected upon the publishing 
firm of Cotta by the works of the two great 
poets still casts a gleam upon that offspring 
of the Muses sent out by the same firm 
during the iast few years. Although it has 


been allowed to retain the ancient appella- 


tion, the only remnant to be found of the 
classic spirit of the former ‘Musen-Almanach’ 
is the determination of the contributors to 
have nothing in common with the ‘“ natural- 
ism’ of the “moderns.” Otto Roquette, 
Felix Dahn, Julius Rodenberg, Rudolf 
Gottschall, whose well-known names are 
found in this year’s issue, belong with Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer and Eduard Paulus— 
whose names are this year absent—to an 
older generation than ours. The recently 
published verses of Wilhelm Jordan, the 
septuagenarian veteran and modern enthu- 
siast of the Nibelungen epos, prove by 
their freshness that a poet’s youth cannot 
be calculated by the years of the calendar. 
In the first edition of the collected works of 
Eduard Paulus, who is already on the 
threshold of old age, the passions of the 
present day are veiled in the romanticism of 
the past. His ‘ Bilder aus Italien,’ which 
only a short time ago ranked among the 
best works relating to the South, have 
found redoubtable rivals in Marie Eugenie 
delle Grazie’s ‘Rémischen Vignetten.’ 
This young poetess, who already created 
some sensation in her sixteenth year by her 
epic poem ‘ Hermann,’ has in the present 
volume — supplemented by ‘Aus Neapel’ 
—placed before us serious thought and 
gaily-coloured images worthy of the Eter- 
nal City. A masculine or rather neutral 
spirit—there is not a single love song in the 
whole collection—and a certain energy of 
judgment and expression are impressed upon 
these verses, so perfect in their style. Ina 
writer whose name implies Italian origin, 
this enthusiasm for poetry and for beauty 
in art may serve as a striking example of 
atavism. Again, in a writer like Hans 
Hoffmann, of a North Pomeranian family, 
and born in 1848 at Stettin, on the Baltic, 
the poetic glow that seized him at the sight 
of the Acropolis and the ruins of the Par- 
thenon seems like an outbreak of that 
unaccountable thirst for travel that, from 
the time of the Normans and Scandinavian 
Vikings down to the days of Goethe and 
Winckelmann, irresistibly drew the Germans 
to the classic South. This poet, who was 
formerly known only as a novelist, and who 
by his humorous ‘Bilder aus Hinter- 
pommern’ was thought a worthy rival of 
Gottfried Keller, now comes forward as a 
lyric writer by the publication of his poems, 
‘Seitab vom Wege,’ which bear the impress 
of his former calling as classical master in 
a Prussian gymnasium. The teacher of 
Greek in Pomerania is at last driven to the 
Greeks in Greece. Like Goethe’s ‘ Braut 
von Korinth,” buried Hellas lures the living 
into its net. Those, however, who confine 
themselves to their native land borrow, 
as does Ferdinand von Saar in his clas- 
sically rounded ‘ Wiener Elegieen,’ at least 
the metrical form of classical antiquity to 
glorify their beautiful city. 

Compared with their elder brethren, who 
would seem, like classical antiquity, to be 





adorned with eternal youth, the youriger 
writers give one the impression that th 

have never been young. Although th 

call themselves naturalists, their poetical 
nature is far from being natural; their 
pretended naturalism seems in many cageg 
laboured, and is full of mannerisms. Amo 

them there are—as the ‘Moderne Musen. 
Almanach,’ in which they have taken y 
their headquarters, shows—some talented 
writers, such as Detlef von Liliencron, Car] 


‘Busse, Johannes Schlaf, Arnold Holz, Otto 


Julius Bierbaum, and many others. Some 
of them—like Liliencron, the author of ‘ Ad. 
jutantenritte,’ Busse, and Bierbaum—haye 
published their collections independently, 
Here and there I find a few ‘“ Naturlaute” 
which might do honour to naturalism, but 
I am sorry to say that, with the exception 
of a few like Evers, there is almost always a 
relapse into the artificial and the unnatural, 
into mannerisms, and even into the horrible, 
just as if naturale were to be translated by 
turpe, and moderne by moder. In order not 
to be pathetic the poet becomes unpoetical; 
to avoid sentimentality he becomes cynical ; 
and in order not to be accused of grandilo- 
quence he adopts the slang of the pot- 
house. Thus nature, idealized by the 
“Alten,” is denaturalized by the “ Mo- 
dernen.”’ 

The prize founded by Grillparzer for 
the encouragement of dramatic composi- 
tions has this time not been awarded, the 
judges having been unable to agree upon 
the choice of a work fulfilling all the condi- 
tions imposed by the founder. In these 
conditions Grillparzer made the same severe 
demands upon dramatic posterity as he (one 
of the least merciful and most impeccable 
judges of his own work) was wont to impose 
upon himself. The prize was only to be 
awarded to dramas, irrespective of their tenor, 
which were of sufficient worth, and had given 
proofs of lasting success upon the stage. One 
or other of these conditions is seldom enough 
found in the dramatic productions of the 
present day—combined almost never. The 
mannerisms of a writer are more evident 
than artistic merit, while the success of the 
moment is more sought after than lasting 
fame. The social question, as the most 
important one of the hour, has taken 
possession of the stage. No less a 
one than Schiller gave in his day the 
moral drama a place by the side of the 
pulpit. It cannot be said that much that is 
preached from the stage of the present day 
is any too moral in a pulpit sense. It is 
true that the moral contained in the charm- 
ing and clever comedy ‘Das verlorene 
Paradies,’ by L. Fulda, is fully in ‘accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Bible that it 
has been the duty of mankind ever since 
the Creation to bear the burden of itself and 
others. But the doctrine that appears to 
be deducible from ‘Die Sklavin,’ by the 
same author, many will probably designate 
as convenient, but few as strictly moral. 
The heroine, married to a man she does not 
love, bestows her affections elsewhere, and 
in order to put an end to her “slavery” 
leaves her home and her daughter to unite 
herself in a “wild marriage” with her 
lover. 

A disposition to deny what hitherto 
passed for morality is evident both in the 
literature and in the philosophy of the 
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times, and is well expressed in the title of 
an important work, ‘Jenseits von Gut und 
Rise,’ by that up-to-date philosopher Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. The justifiable contention 
that the man who has arrived at complete 
moral control over himself no longer 
requires the leading-strings of duty and 
legal restraint goes too far when it is 
assumed that commands and precepts are 
only binding upon “lower” mankind, and 
that the “higher,” or so-called ‘ upper,” 
mankind is above the law and the opposite 
qualities of good and bad. The moral 
cynicism contained therein is veiled by the 
semblance of greatness that superiority to 
the law conjures up in the minds of naive 
yeaders and onlookers. In the play 
‘Jenseits von Gut und Bose,’ by J. V. 
Widmann, a writer of much talent, this 
morbid enthusiasm is used as a lever. A 
harmless bookworm, in the shape of a 
rofessor of the history of art, becoming 
absorbed in. the study of the Renaissance 
period, and particularly the history of the 
Malatestas of Rimini—a race of princes 
notorious for their ruthlessness—is seized 
with admiration for these powerful natures, 
who disdain to be bound by any moral law, 
and who commit crime upon crime. He 
looks upon this emancipation from the 
morality of ordinary mortals as something 
grand and extraordinary, and goes so far as 
to proclaim the principle of ‘ Jenseits von 
Gut und Bose” as the only correct one for 
himself and such as he, ¢.e. (according to 
Nietzsche) for all “higher” natures. This 


aberration leads him to stifle the voice of 
conscience, to throw aside honour and every 
other good feeling, and to forfeit the love of 


his lawful wife for the sake of a coquette; 
he is, however, cured by a fateful dream in 
which he is carried back to the tyrannical 
times of Ceesar Borgia, and finds himself 
changed into the unscrupulous and powerful 
Sigismund Malatesta. Then horror at his 
own villainy fills him. This dénowment proves 
that the author himself not only has no 
share in the convictions of his hero, but is, 
on the contrary, most anxious to show their 
terrible consequences. 

In the latest work by Hermann Suder- 
mann, who is next to Gerhart Hauptmann 
the most important of the younger school of 
Kraftdramatiker, the contrary is the case. 
Magda, the daughter of an honest old man, 
living as a retired colonel in a small gossip- 
ing provincial town, runs away from home 
in consequence of some youthful indiscre-- 
tion and, under an assumed name, becomes a 
world-famed actress, and in that capacity 
visits her old home—from which the drama, 
‘Heimat,’ takes its name. Her secret is 
discovered, and an arrangement is made 
by which the proud old father, who has 
hitherto denied his erring child, and the 
celebrated actress—whose only condition is 
that her past is not to be referred to—are 
reunited under the same roof. Between 
two natures so’radically different, the one 
placing morality above sin and the other 
sin above morality, there exists the germ of 
aconflict which, if it breaks out, must end 
in the death of one of the combatants. 
Magda’s former betrayer, who has mean- 
while made his way in the State service, 
wexpectedly meets her in her father’s 
ouse. When the colonel learns what their 
former relations were, the old officer, for 





whom an outrage of morality can only be , strong over the weak, and its simultaneous 


wiped out by blood or marriage, challenges 
the betrayer, who evades the pistol bullet by 
offering to make Magda his wife. To this 
the father, who only wishes to preserve 
outward appearances, can have no objec- 
tion, nor to the condition imposed by his 
future son-in-law that Magda shall renounce 
her profession. The latter makes no de- 
mur to a marriage into which the man she 
despises is to be forced by an empty con- 
formity to morality and the fear of the 
pistol; it is, indeed, to her a matter of 
greater indifference than desirability. But 
to the demand to give up her art, or, what 
is more probable, the unfettered life of an 
artist, her whole being is so utterly op- 
posed that the proposal falls to the ground. 
When, in answer to her objections, her 
father threatens to kill her, she, who had 
imposed: the condition that her past was 
never to be referred to, flings these words, 
reeking with sin and cynicism, at him: 
‘* How can you be sure that he is the right 
one?” The hoary defender of morality 
falls into an apoplectic fit which stretches 
him dead at his daughter’s feet. Magda’s 
character would be a noble one if the 
refusal to marry her former betrayer 
sprang from a real enthusiasm for her art. 
The author seems to have felt that the un- 
mistakable words that cost her father’s 
life must awaken the suspicion that her 
determination to remain true to her art was 
not entirely uninfluenced by the pleasure 
derived from that liberty so frequently con- 
nected with the career of an actress. This 
suspicion by no means tends to enhance the 
greatness with which the author has sought 
to endow his heroine, and he has, therefore, 
preferred to commit the blunder which 
Napoleon blamed when discussing with 
Goethe the latter’s ‘Werther’: that of 
combining with the artist’s motive of loyalty 
to her art the further one of a mother’s love, 
which is not at all in keeping with the cha- 
racter of Magda, who left her home without 
a pang and kills her father with cruel words. 
He makes the bridegroom impose the further 
condition that, besides giving up her art, 
Magda is also to renounce all claim to the 
child, the fruit of her sin. The refusal to 
consent to this is in itself praiseworthy and 
right; but. the natural impulse of the 
mother’s instinct seems to be strangely dis- 
figured by Magda’s adding that she is proud 
of her fault and vehemently thanking her 
betrayer for having ruined her, since owing to 
that has she become the great artist that she 
is. The author allows his heroine to cross 
the frontiers of ‘‘ Jenseits von Gut und Bise” 
in full consciousness. According to his way 
of thinking, her greatness is to consist in re- 
garding what the world calls sin as being no 
longer such. The traditional laws of mo- 
rality have forfeited their meaning in the 
confession of faith of the ‘‘Modern School.” 
What was formerly held to be with or with- 
out moral value is, according to the doctrine 
of Fr. Nietzsche, the ‘“‘new Zarathustra,” 
and the promulgator of this new code, to 
have its position entirely reversed. 

The latest school, like the so-called Satanic 
school of Byron and Shelley, has no hesita- 
tion in placing itself on the side of evil 
whenever and because it is the stronger one. 
By its glorification of the right of might, 
which springs from the superiority of the 
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sympathy for those who are oppressed by 
the brutal power of superior strength, it not 
unfrequently falls into strange paradoxes. 
While Sudermann, one of its chiefs, defends 
the rights of the individual against the 
majority, Hauptmann, another leader, does 
exactly the contrary. Magda, the heroine of 
the former, places herself above the narrow 
morality of family and society life; the heroes 
of the other, the revolutionary Silesian 
weavers, pass over the narrow rights of 
property and the laws governing civil life. 

In the first year of the reign of King 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia, a rising 
of the linen-weavers in the Silesian Riesen- 
gebirge took place in consequence of the 
unmerciful treatment they experienced at 
the hands of their employers, and this is the 
subject of the horrible story depicting the 
conflict between misery and greed, the moral 
of which is that ‘‘ necessity knows no law.” 
With such emphasis does the author insist 
upon the fact that he is describing the efforts 
not of one, but of a whole mass against fate, 
that the interest of the drama, as the title 
‘Die Weber’ already shows, is not centred 
in one individual, the whole company of 
weavers taking the place of a hero. Schiller’s 
‘Wilhelm Tell’ has been fitly named the 
drama of the Swiss nation; still the figure 
of Tell stands out so prominently before all 
others that his name could very well be 
given to the piece. In Hauptmann’s drama 
all the parts are equal; every one is a weaver. 
This is even carried so far that in each of 
the five acts fresh characters are introduced, 
while the former ones disappear; not one 
man, but the whole mass feels and acts. 

The name of popular drama, which for- 
merly contained the idea of a drama for the 
“people,” means a drama in which the 
‘‘ people ”’ itself furnishes the interest. The 
leading principle of the modern school of 
naturalists—the faithful reproduction of the 
naked truth—is now being so widely pro- 
mulgated that the author, himself a descend- 
ant of the Silesian weavers, has issued, 
together with the original High German 
edition, another written in the pure dialect 
of the Riesengebirge. Fully in accordance 
with the principle of a true copy of nature, 
the form of the drama is loosened by the 
want of a hero and a single spring of action ; 
it therefore becomes a mere series of 
tableaux, whilst for unity of action is 
substituted a number of disconnected 
episodes. It is not the guilty, but the 
innocent member of the ‘‘mass” who 
expiates the crime of the latter. 

Besides these crude but powerful examples 
of a new art principle, hostile to morality, 
but true to nature, the rest of the dramatic 
productions of the year are fairly harmless. 
L. Fulda, who touches on the social question 
in ‘ Verlorenes Paradies,’ and brutally attacks 
that of marriage in the ‘Sklavin,’ has given 
us in his ‘ Talisman’ a poetical comedy with 
a slight political flavour, the materials for 
which are borrowed from the fairy tales 
of Hans ©. Andersen and the form from 
the ‘‘enchanted nights” of the roman- 
tic period. Adolf Wilbrandt, perhaps the 
most important among German dramatists 
of the earlier school, has this year gained a 
theatrical triumph with his dramatic poem 
‘ Der Meister von Palmyra,’ which according 
to its purport belongs to the literary _ 
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while it inclines to assume the form of a 
narrative in dialogue. Its success was pro- 
bably rather due to the poet, and certainly 
to the actors, than to the strange concoction 
of Indian ideas on metempsychosis that it 
contains. His last play ‘Bernhard Lenz’ 
has proved a failure. This piece, which 
seems to have taken its tone from Iffland 
and Bret Harte, introduces a struggle in 
Europe between the needy sons of the 
‘‘muses”’ and the money-lending ‘‘ Mani- 
chiern,’’ and one in the Far West between 
gold-diggers and redskins; it splits in the 
middle into two distinct parts, which the 
ocean that separates the new from the old 
world seems, figuratively at least, to have 
swamped. Martin Greif—who, as little 
content with his lyric laurels as Paul Heyse 
with his success in short stories, is con- 
tinually striving, like the latter, for the 
dramatic palm—has again been unsuccessful 
with his patriotic tragedies of Bavaria and 
the Hohenstaufen. Franz Nissel, the suc- 
cessor in drama of Grillparzer and Halm, 
whose ‘Agnes von Meran’ once obtained 
the Schiller Prize, but never found its way 
on to the boards, has published his dramatic 
works in one volume; his best play, entitled 
‘Di+ Zauberin am Stein,’ and the most suc- 
cessful on the stage, is, however, not in- 
cluded among them. It would almost seem 
as though the drama of daily life were once 
more to be received in the place of tragedy, 
as though our young dramatists preferred 
the bare, curt prose language to the five- 
footed verse of tragedy, as did, more than a 
century ago, the naturalists of those days 
—since become our classics. 

The novel, the favourite channel of the 
naturalists, is most in keeping with 
nature, but it, too, oversteps the limits of 
naked reality in the proportion that the 
romantic differs from the prosaic. It 
is, moreover, characteristic of the German 
novel that, apart from the genus styled 
sensational, it aims less at gratifying 
curiosity than at satisfying a desire for 
knowledge. The author appears less often 
to strive to entertain his readers with a 
series of changing incidents than to place 
before them an instructive picture of some 
period or the exposition of some universal 
or personal ideal. From Goethe to Heyse, 
from ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ to ‘Merlin,’ the 
German regards the novel as a suitable 
channel for the propagation of any of his 
ideas of reform, be they in the field of 
art, morality, religion, politics, or social 
questions. The latest great work of Paul 
Heyse, the third after ‘Paradies’ and 
‘Kinder der Welt,’ is a clever defence of 
the idealistic principle in art as opposed to 
the naturalistic one. The German nation 
has become utilitarian since the last war, 
and has expiated its former flights. German 
readers have become Philistine in their 
tastes, and the author who seeks to carry 
out his higher artistic views in spite of this 
modern revolution must fail. Heyse makes 
the hero of his book, Georg Falkner, the 
exponent of his own convictions. The 
latter has written a ‘ Merlin,’ and as the 
wise necrologer of his work falls into 
the net of the cunning Viviane, so does the 
poet become ensnared in the wiles of tle 
actress who undertakes this part, the beau- 
tiful but venal Esther. It is a sign of the 


times when a writer like Heyse, who in 





his own works has made the greatest—in 


| the opinion of many, too great—concessions 


to realism, goes on to protest against the 
violation of art by mere slavish copying of 


| nature. Will the ‘‘ moderns,” whose organ is 


the Gesellschaft published at Munich, and 


whose champion is G. Conrad, be deterred | 


from a course upon which so much foreign 
influence is brought to bear ? 
of the present day who approaches nearest 


to Goethe is unable to accomplish this by | 
his masterly work, it will hardly be brought | 
| author’s brain—not under the thatched roofs 


about by the latest efforts of his contempo- 
raries. 

The Lepsius of German novelists, G. Ebers, 
the Egyptologist, has in his last novel, ‘ Per 
Aspera,’ again chosen Egypt for his theme 
—not the Egypt of the Pharaohs, nor the 
Egypt of the Ptolemies, but the Egypt of the 
later Roman imperial period. Caracalla, 
who, the author would have us believe, only 
became the ignoble barbarian he was be- 
cause he shared the madness of the Ceesars, is 
the hero, the cruel massacre of the inhabit- 
ants of Alexandria the theme, and the Chris- 
tian Melissa, rising ‘‘ per aspera ad astra,” 
the heroine of the book. Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen’s new work ‘Sonntagskind’ assists 
Heyse’s ‘Merlin’ in the polemical attack 
upon rank naturalism, but is equal neither 
tothe writer’s earlier works, ‘ Problematische 
Naturen’ and ‘In Reih und Glied,’ nor to 
the well-thought-out ‘Neuer Pharao.’ This 
satirical mirror of life in Berlin only touches 
the surface. ‘Gegen den Strom,’ by Luise 
von Bunsen, which first appeared in Roden- 
berg’s Deutscher Rundschau, dives much 
deeper into the ways of the city formerly 
known as the ‘‘ Metropolis of Thought.” In 
the same periodical—the only one, by the 
way, that can be said to rival the Revue des 
deux Mondes, after which it was modelled— 
was first published Karl Frenzel’s novel 
‘Frauenrecht,’ a well-executed study in the 
history of culture and psychology, whose 
heroine, Frau Roland, is depicted not from 
the legendary, but from a purely historical 
standpoint. In the brilliant circle of con- 
tributors to this work are found nearly all 
the most important names of German prose 
writers. Women like Ilse Frappan and 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, who are the 
pets of the reading world, first found their 
way to the public in the columns of that 
magazine. Both are possessed of a rich 
vein of humour and of an extraordinarily 
keen sense of observation. Frau von Ebner 
possesses, moreover, a philanthropic heart 
and an aspiring mind, which delights in the 
solution of knotty religious and social pro- 
blems. In her ‘Gesammelte Schriften,’ now 
published in six volumes, we get her views 
on social questions ; while in her last novel, 
‘Glaubenslos,’ it is religion that occupies 
her. ‘The hero, a young priest of the 
strictest morality, and imbued with a strong 
sense of the importance of his office, loses 
his faith in dogmatic religion during the 
conscientious exercise of his duties. As 
the priest breaks with his faith, so does the 
artist in Paul Heyse’s charming novel 
‘Das Marienkind’ abandon bis enthusiasm 
for the beauty of art. The efforts of these 
writers are directed to re-establishing in 
both cases the lost harmony of the soul. 
Paul Heyse, who has already written 
peasant stories in his ‘Meraner Novellen,’ 
in the preface to ‘Aus den Vorbergen,’ just 











If the writer | 





published, boasts of having created not “par. 
lour Tyrolese,” like Auerbach, but Village 
lads and lasses such as are really to be found 
in the Bavarian Alps. The stories are charm. 
ing: the poor village schoolmaster, who 
rejects a rich and beautiful peasant gir) 
because he has not forgotten her dead 
sister, and the blooming landlady of the 
inn, who renounces love and marriage 
because she cannot part with her little 
brother, are touching pictures, whose ori. 
ginals must certainly be looked for in the 


of the Bavarian highlands. Heyse himself 
has in his ‘ Merlin’ protested against the bald 
imitation of nature which admits only the 
literally true. Why then should he seek to 
destroy the right of the author to represent 
a higher nature as the real one? The 
local colour which Heyse imparts to his 
stories,.and which comprises the whole 
of the ‘‘ Voralpen,” is more limited in I, 
Ganghofer’s mountain novel ‘ Der Kloster. 
jiiger,’ which, to consist of nine volumes, is 
confined to a single district—the Watzmann 
in the Berchtesgadner territory and its 
environs, the romantic Kénigs- and Ober. 
see. The cycle to which it belongs is 
to be called ‘‘ Die Watzmannskinder” and 
to contain a popular history of the dis- 
trict from the year 1100 to the present 
day. The author, a sturdy mountaineer 
and Alpine hunter, knows every stone in 
the country; but if he is going to count 
them all it is to be feared that the progress 
of the story may suffer. As Heyse does in 
Bavaria and Ganghofer in Salzburg, so do 
August Silberstein in ‘Dorfmusik’ and 
Josef Wichner in ‘Im Schneckenhaus’ 
feel at home in Austria in these somewhat 
extravagant village and family idyls. 
Among the descriptions of metropolitan life 
some, according to the primitive dualism of 
the German north and south, take their 
local colouring from Berlin, others from 
Vienna. From the former I may select, as 
an incomparable genre picture of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie, Th. Fontane’s ‘ Frau Jenny Trei- 
bel, oder Gleich und Gleich gesellt sich gern,’ 
and Theophil Zolling’s ‘ Coulissengeister’ 
—a novel almost too faithful to reality in 
its copy of details. A. Niemann’s ‘ Voll 
Dampf voraus!’ is also a powerful por- 
trayal of a trait in Berlin life. The scene 
of a novel by C. Karlweiss, ‘Ein Sohn 
seiner Zeit,’ is laid in Vienna, which, like 
every other metropolis, is not everywhere 
equally nice—the characters, mostly painted 
in black colours, often bearing an exagge- 
rated likeness to well-known “children of 
the city.” 

In his volume of humorous stories, ‘ Ge- 
schichten aus Hinterpommern,’ Hans Hoff- 
mann introduces his readers to provincial 
life in Prussia, while his novel ‘ Landsturm,’ 
having Kant’s home in East Prussia for its 
scene, and the rising against Napoleon in 
1813 for its theme, is extremely patriotic in 
tone. The stories published under the title 
of ‘Probleme,’ coming from the pen of J.J. 
David, who is also distinguished by style 
and depth of feeling as a lyric writer, are 
laid partly in the Austrian provinces and 
partly in the capital. The German Swiss, 
who, although not belonging to Germany 
politically, belong more than ever to it ina 
literary sense since the days of Keller and 
©. F. Meyer, have produced another national 
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writer in Josef Joachim, the author of the 
‘Sonnenhaldenbauer’ and other peasant 
stories. Leaving out of consideration his 
sometimes too conservative spirit, this writer 
might claim equal rank with the former 
Bernese master of the national literature, 
Jeremias Gotthelf (A. Bitzius). 

Between the literature of the present day 
and the period of Goethe and Schiller, or 
even only as far back as Grillparzer, there 
yawns a wide gulf, which the labourers in 
literary history are busily engaged in filling 
up and levelling by the excavation of bio- 
graphical and critical matter. The Goethe 
Society of Weimar and the Grillparzer 
Society of Vienna have this year again 
published in their respective year- books 
important documents from the still unex- 
hausted papers left behind by those masters. 
The one who has gained most by the latest 
publications from the Goethe archives is 
the woman who amongst all those so closely 
allied with the poet was the only one who 
had the right to bear his name—Christiane, 
hitherto regarded very wuch askance by lovers 
of Goethe. Now that the letters addressed by 
Goethe to her are at least partially published 
there can no longer be any doubt: not only 
that the “little girl”’ served as the passing 
object of his ‘Rémischen Elegieen,’ but 
that he loved her in true every-day fashion, 
and for a longer period than any of his 
other “‘flames.”’ While the fame of Chris- 
tiane has been increased by these researches, 
that of another of Goethe’s loves, the most 
lovable of all, Friederike Brion, the pastor’s 
daughter at Sessenheim, has had to be 
defended against them. That veteran 
student of Goethe, Diintzer, has chivalrously 
undertaken to prove Friederike’s innocence 
of the charges that have been made against 
her conduct after Goethe’s death. Friede- 
rike Brion died unmarried; if there was 
really a moment in which she was Goethe’s 
betrothed, she, like Katharina Froehlich, 
Grillparzer’s ‘‘ eternal bride,” remained so 
till her death. The mysterious reasons that 
prevented Grillparzer’s marriage during the 
whole of his life will probably not be known 
before his “‘ Tagebuchbliitter” are unsealed, 
which, according to his last dispositions, 
cannot be done before 1920. Those pages 
which have already been published in the 
‘Grillparzer Year-Book’ afford no clue to 
the matter; they furnish, however, a by no 
means edifying insight into the inner work- 
ings of the poet’s soul, wavering in a con- 
stant state of unrest between self-possession 
and groundless doubt concerning his calling. 

The proportions of the Bismarck literature, 
too, continue to swell the flood of political 
memoirs increasing year by year. Besides 
the collection of Bismarck’s speeches still 
im progress, which already forms a re- 
spectable number of volumes, no work 
referring to that statesman deserves more 
attention than his recently published cor- 
respondence with the late General Leopold 
von Gerlach, the well-known ultra - con- 
servative adviser and confidant of King 
Frederick William IV. The correspondence 
commences immediately after the election 
of Capt. Otto von Bismarck-Schoenhausen 
to the Prussian “ Bundestag” in 1851, and 
continues until his appointment as a cabinet 
minister in 1862. It therefore embraces 
nearly the same period as that already 





tag.’ An interesting fact brought to light 
in this publication is that in the Prussia of 
those days there existed by the side of the 
official Government with Manteuffel at its 
head a secret administration, the direction 
of which was in the hands of the small but 
important party that formed the ‘ Cama- 
rilla” of the king. The despatches from 
Bismarck to Manteuffel published in the 
above-mentioned work were intended for the 
official Government, those now produced and 
addressed to Gerlach being designed for the 
secret administration. As Manteuffel some- 
times had fits of Liberalism, these two sets 
of despatches did not always harmonize, 
and Bismarck, who had outwardly to repre- 
sent the policy of his chief, inclined inwardly 
to that of Gerlach. He seems even to have 
had no hesitation in communicating to his 
correspondent, occasionally without Man- 
teuffel’s knowledge, confidential instructions 
which he had received from his official chief. 
When, ten years later, he himself held a 
ministerial portfolio, he had probably de- 
veloped other views upon the position of 
subordinates. As interesting as these 
letters are for the early history of the 
** Bruderkrieg ” in Germany, are the ‘ Tage- 
biicher’ of the lately deceased military 
writer Theodor von Bernhardy for the Russo- 
Turkish war. Count Alexander Huebner, 
a veteran Austrian diplomatist of Met- 
ternich’s school, and formerly ambassador 
in Paris, illustrates the ‘‘ most momentous 
year of his life””—1848—from his personal 
experience in the midst of the revolutionary 
torrent and as a prisoner of the Italians. 
The equally aged Wilhelm Oechelhauser, 
a member of the National Liberal party in 
the German Reichstag, also tells in his re- 


cently published ‘Erinnerungen aus den 
Jahren 1848 bis 1850’ how he was sent 
by the Archduke Johann as an envoy from 
the German Empire to the Industrial Exhi- 
bition of Paris in 1849, and how the French 
refused to recognize him, not knowing what 


‘*the German Empire” meant. The Italian 
revolution has since that time transformed 
Italy into a kingdom, and the French have 
learnt to know what the German Empire 
means. 

In the work by Otto Brahm, ‘Karl 
Stauffer-Bern,’ the reader will find a tragic 
picture of the life of a talented artist shat- 
tered in its prime. Karl Stauffer, a native 
of Berne, was, though hopeful, a somewhat 
wavering member of the profession he had 
chosen when he left Berlin, where he had 
educated himself as a painter, to go to 
Rome and become a sculptor. Here it was 
that he discovered his real calling to be the 
etcher’s art, which he had hitherto only 
practised occasionally and for amusement, 
and the few, but masterly plates we have 
of him prove him to have been on the way 
to becoming a second Rembrandt. An 
unhappy love affair with a highly talented, 
but most passionate woman (Welty-Escher, 
of Zurich) interrupted his career, and led 
to incurable disturbances of the brain from 
which only death released him. His letters 
are striking testimony to his struggles to 
attain the highest aspirations of an artist 
with totally inadequate means at his com- 
mand. The love-letters are missing, and 
thus the sufferings of another ‘‘ Werther,” 


| which ended in madness, will remain un- 


covered by the work ‘ Bismarck am Bundes- | known. 





The curse of insanity that fell upon the 
promising Stauffer has also found a victim 
in Friedrich Nietzsche, who, according to 
his own opinion and that of his friends, was 
to become the “ philosopher of the future.” 
The recently published fourth volume of 
his principal work, which by its title, ‘ Also 
sprach Zarathustra,’ is characteristic of the 
author’s method of exposition, will, according 
to all appearances, be the last of his writings. 
Like Zarathustra, Nietzsche takes upon 
himself the task of modern reform in all 
directions. The philosopher puts himself 
forward as a prophet. Dithyrambic flights 
assume the place of sober argument, aphor- 
isms that of a scientific system. This neglect 
of method was first introduced into German 
philosophy by Schopenhauer, and reaches its 
climax in Nietzsche. When to this are added 
brilliant literary talent and persuasive lan- 
guage, the master cannot fail to find imi- 
tators who are simply the dilettanti of philo- 
sophy. Nietzsche preaches to the present 
century what Rousseau did to the former 
—the return to a condition of nature. With 
him, however, this does not mean the idyl 
that was dear to the philosopher of Geneva, 
but, as with Hobbes, the war of all against 
all. In the place of the morality of ‘homme 
naturellement bon,” Nietzsche gives us the 
morality of ‘‘’homme naturellement fort.” 
For him there exist two kinds of morality 
—that of the strong and that of the weak; 
and he maintains that these two sections of 
society possess the right todo whatever lies 
in their power—the former by reason of 
its strength, the latter by reason of its 
numbers. The first - named, which he 
regards as an attribute of the old German 
nation, has the sympathy of the philosopher, 
whilst in the latter he includes, among 
other principles, the morality of Christianity, 
which he, for that reason, looks upon as a 
‘‘ played-out” power. But as the still pre- 
vailing ideas of good and bad really proceed 
from this Christian morality, then true 
morality according to him consists in being 
above the difference between good and evil. 
The classic formula ‘‘ Jenseits von Gut und 
Bése”’ indicates, in his sense, the highest 
degree of ethics to which mankind is 
expected to rise. He who attains that de- 
gree and is above the reach of good and bad 
embodies Nietzsche’s ideal of humanity— 
the ‘‘Uebermensch.”’ Voltaire, whe excused 
himself from subscribing to Rousseau’s 
idea of a return to nature on the plea that he 
was too old to go on all fours, would have 
felt as uncomfortable in the shape of 
Nietzsche’s ‘“‘ higher being.” 

The naturalistic novelists and the modein 
exponents of “strong”? drama, who would 
like to make themselves the masters of the 
new type of humanity, have stronger 
nerves. The desire for the conversion of 
the generation that is passing away is 
stifled. Those who clamoured loudest for 
that change were the Germans, in conse- 
quence of their rise, no less sudden than 
considerable, into political importance. 
After the oft quoted educational programme 
‘‘ Rembrandt als Erzieher,” first Moltke and 
then R. Hammerling were held up—the 
former last year, the latter this year by A. 
Briickner—as patterns of education ; after 
the painter the soldier, and after him the 
writer! Probably Paul Lagarde, evidently 
not uninfluenced by the chasm which has 
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suddenly yawned between the forests of 
Saxony and the palace of Potsdam, has 
in his ‘Deutsche Schriften’ retrograded 
furthest of all. What he wishes is a total 
reversion in religion, teaching, and politics ; 
and in the face of a united Germany send- 
ing its deputies to one common Parliament, 
his political ideal is the rule of an emperor 
who sees only subjects beneath him, and 
recognizes no other power over him than 
that of God and the Day of Judgment. 
Rosert ZIMMERMANN. 


GREECE. 

TuerE has been little literary activity 
during the past twelve months. I draw, of 
course, a distinction between journalism and 
books, as I have already observed to the 
readers of the Atheneum, and books, indeed, 
can hardly be said to represent the output 
of the twelve months. 

Karkavitsas, whom I have on former occa- 
sions mentioned as one of our best writers 
of tales, has published a collected volume 
under the title of ‘ Diegemata.’ They are six 
in number, and are all taken from actual 
life, and are clad in a purely Neo-Hellenic 
dress. Poetry is represented by two notable 
publications: ‘The Eyes of my Soul,’ by 
Constantine Palamas, and ‘The Singer of 
the Village and the Fold,’ by Constantine 
Krystallis. Both writers are advocates of 
the popular idiom, and have done much for 
its development. Palamas is a scholar, and 
a man of philosophic habits of thought with 
a leaning towards mysticism ; Krystallis, on 
the contrary, is a child of nature, a keen and 
sensitive observer of popular life. George 
Stratigis’s ‘New Poems,’ among them the 
prize poem ‘Amor and Psyche,’ on the 
contrary, are written in the learned lan- 
guage, and their elaborate phrasing and 
polished rhymes make them agreeable read- 
ing; but they do not evince any genuine 
inspiration. The difference in style between 
Stratigis’s volume and the other two is one 
more evidence of the dispute with regard 
to language which divides our literature in 
two. I have on previous occasions spoken 
of this much vexed question. It has been 
recently discussed once more by three of the 
chief leaders: G. Hatzidakis, in his mono- 
graph ‘The Question of Language’; J. 
Polylas, in ‘Our Literary Language’; and 
E. Rhoidis, in ‘Idola,’ a work in which he 
has united with extensive philological read- 
ing the wit for which he has long been noted. 

Spyr. Lambros has issued the third 
volume of his ‘ History of Greece’; D. Kam- 
buroglos has completed the second of his 
‘History of the, Athenians’ under Turkish 
domination; P. Karolides the third of his his- 
tory of the nineteenth century, ‘The Greek 
War of Independence.’ Of monographs on 
individuals, that of Mark Renieris on Me- 
trophanes Kritopulos, once Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and that of Nicephorus Kalo- 
geras on Mark Eugenius, Bishop of Ephesus, 
are deserving of favourable mention. Both 
are based on documents. MRenieris has had 
access to an album in which Kritopulos col- 
lected the autographs of his English and 
German friends during his studies and 
travels in England and Germany (1617- 
1628), and has contrived to give a vivid 
picture of the friendly relations that sprang 
up between the orthodox Greek and the 
Protestant churches during the patriarchate 








of Cyril Lucar. Kalogeras, on the other 
hand, carries his readers back to an earlier 
age, when—in the midst of the efforts at 
reunion between the Eastern and the 
Western churches made at the moment of the 
fall of the Byzantine Empire—the Bishop 
of Ephesus held a prominent place, both 
politically and ecclesiastically, among the 
champions of the National Idea. I need 
not dwell upon ‘La Gréce byzantine et 
moderne: Essais historiques de D. Bikelas,’ 
a well-known authority, whose thirteen 
essays originally appeared in Greek news- 
papers, and who handles questions of his- 
tory, literary history, and politics with wide 
knowledge as well as vivacity; and a ‘ His- 
tory of King Otho,’ by Tryphon Evangelides, 
merits mention only on account of its com- 
pleteness. 

The ‘ Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
National Library at Athens,’ which was 
begun by the late Keeper, John Sakellion, 
has been finished by his son Alcibiades. 
In all there are 1,856 entries, besides an 
index of names, and five lithographic plates 
from facsimiles. Athanasius Papadopulos 
Kerameus has issued at St. Petersburg, in 
Greek and Russian, a volume of ‘ Inedita,’ 
containing a biography of the holy sixty 
martyrs, and unpublished speeches and 
letters of the Patriarch Photius, besides a 
fragment, derived from the Jerusalem 
Library, of a new historian of Alexander 
the Great. M. Th. Reinach, in the Revue 
des Etudes grecques, would identify him 
with the Amyntinianus whom Photius men- 
tions in his ‘ Bibliotheca.’ 

Philosophy is represented by a ‘Sketch 
of the Stoic Philosophy,’ a monograph from 
the. pen of Dionysius Thereianos, which 
evinces great learning, and three volumes 
on ‘ The Philosophy of Law and the State,’ 
by Neocles Kasasis, who has also brought out 
an ‘ Encyclopeedia and Methodology of Law.’ 

Finally, I may mention the ‘ Works’ of 
Anastasius Byzantios, speeches and sketches 
of character belonging to the political move- 
ments in Greece during recent years, from 
the pen of an able publicist who died lately. 

Spyr. P. Lamsros., 


HOLLAND. 

THERE is a dreadful monotony about the 
middle-class Dutchman and about the ordi- 
nary society of the Dutch East Indies, which 
form the staple materials of our novelists. 
Yet it is only fair to acknowledge that two 
authors have established a reputation—Mrs. 
La Chapelle-Roobol and Fokko Bos. The 
former has been working carefully for some 
five or six years, and may be said to belong 
to the older school of fiction; the latter, who is 
younger, used to be classed among innovators 
in fiction, but there is scarcely anything novel 
about his recent books. Of the elder gene- 
ration of novelists the greater part remain 
silent, and the most voluminous are not the 
best. The younger school has scored a 
brilliant success in Louis Couperus’s ‘ Eline,’ 
which reached a third edition, as did also 
Frederic van Eeden’s ‘Kleine Johannes,’ 
which, by-the-by, proves to be an imitation 
of the German of Hoffmann. Couperus has 
tried gayer themes than he has selected 
before in a new work, ‘Eene Illusie,’ and 
has been followed by Frans Netscher, 
who in ‘Egoisme’ attempted an imita- 
tion of ‘Eline Vere.’ The first volume 








was good, but the second was a failure, 
These novels are of a philosophical or 
rather, physiological character, which, how. 
ever indicative of the author’s powers of 
reflection, renders the reading of them far 
from amusing or interesting. The greatest 
addition to the literature of the twelvemonth, 
however, is said to be Van Eeden’s ‘Johannes 
Viator,’ ‘‘a book of love,”’ but no critic ven- 
tured to pronounce an opinion on so obscure 
a book upon a single reading. We have two 
successful authors, though of far inferior 
quality, both taking the pseudonym of 
‘“‘Bram.”’ It was less their art than the 
impurity of their subjects that attracted 
readers. In the latter quality they were 
surpassed by another pseudonymous highly 
talented writer, Conrad van der Liede, 
who in ‘Zijn Vader’ outdid all previous 
efforts in obscenity, but since then he has 
changed his subjects and shown a good 
deal of promise. Kleefstra is a highly 
laborious author, and he promises to be a 
serviceable, although prosaic purveyor of 
fiction. Among the younger, Jac. van Loog 
is noteworthy for force of diction, although 
exceedingly obscure at times, and his 
‘Gekken’ has been generally read and 
admired. A new author, J. Hora Adema, 
appeared before the reading world with a 
novel ‘Thea,’ mystical in its tendencies, 
and exhibiting a good deal of force. It 
aroused a fair share of interest. The lan- 
guage and style are, however, by no means 
free from the obscurity characteristic of our 
younger authors. 

Of the elder generation, the most distin- 
guished is Prof. Jan ten Brink, of Leyden 
(the most vehement antagonist of the modern 
literary movement, and the object of many 
attacks from the rising school), who has 
written ‘De Brederos,’ a tale dealing with 
the most brilliant part of Dutch literary 
history. The authors of the time, together 
with their eminent contemporaries, are 
introduced. Not so voluminous as she used 
to be, peaceful, pure, and full of deep feel- 
ing, but positive as ever, ‘‘Melati van 
Java,” known by translations into several 
languages, has edited ‘Rosa Marina,’ the 
story of an ultra-modern painter marrying 
an innkeeper’s daughter in order to have a 
model who may laugh and weep as suits 
him, and whom he tortures with his talk 
about the ideal and professions of love. This 
novel ranks among the writer’s best. Miss 
Cornelie Huygens, in the two volumes of 
‘Hoogenoord,’ selected for her theme the 
social problem, as did also Miss A. C. van 
Meyendal in ‘Toch Verzoend.’ A real tale 
such as we used te have, entertaining 
and well told, is ‘Aleida Ploegers,’ by 
Louise B. B.; and so is ‘Een Hellevaart,’ 
by Vincent Loosjes. The latter is written 
with considerable ability; it recounts the 
fall of a highly promising gentleman who 
marries a fortune, and becomes miser- 
able. There is much that is attractive in 
‘ Intimiteiten,’ by ‘‘ Ebba,” where the birth 
of a child unites a couple whom jealousy 
and sentiment were about to separate. 
Meerkerk’s ‘Karakter’ is readable and 
promising, but now and then awkward, and 
the canvas is too crowded. There are a 
good many novelettes, and well-deserved 
praise can be accorded to the short stories 
of Marcellus Emants, Werumeus Buning, 
Fiore della Neve (M. G. L. van Loghem), 
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Florentyn (W. C. Capel), Van Vlymen, and 
Jan Peereboom. ’ am 

In only a few novels is the scene laid in 
the East Indies, and one of them is of a 
highly peculiar character. Mr. Perelaer, who 
in former works of fiction gave a lurid picture 
of Indian life, in ‘ Noordwest en Zuidoost’ 
describes the origin of the war with the 
Achinese; he does not name the arch in- 
triguer, the child of a Dutch officer and a 
Malay girl, but clearly shows how the spirit 
of vengeance inspired him to set diplomatists 
to work to cause a war that was to prove 
fatal to the Dutch. Another military man, 
J. R. Jacobs, has written sketches from 
military life in the Indies ; J. Dermout has 
produced tales about the coffee trade; 
Therese Hoven, scenes from domestic life; 
and P. A. Daum, chief editor of a news- 
paper at Batavia, has chosen an English 
title, ‘Ups and Downs,’ for an entertaining 
picture of life in the Dutch Indies. 

A semi-scientific work, ‘Leed en Lief uit 
Bantam,’ by R. A. van Sandick, who spent 
several years in Dutch India, was reprinted 
almost immediately after it appeared. 
The subject is the history of Bantam, the 
oldest centre of Dutch colonization, and he 
adduces documentary proofs that the re- 
nowned Multatuli (E. Douwes Dekker) was 
less of a victim than a dreamer and an impru- 
dent reformer. The character Mr. Sandick 
gives of Multatuli, who is somewhat of a 
national hero and decidedly the most power- 
ful prose writer in Holland of the century, is 
so different from the one generally accepted 
that the book awakened a lively interest 
both here and in the Indies. 

Dramatic literature in Holland is showing 
very little if any development, the chief 
contributions being adaptations from the 
French and German. The invasion from 
the North seems to have ceased, scarcely 
leaving a trace of its passage. The only play 
of note of the five that have been printed is 
G. C. Hoogewerf’s ‘Petrus Dathenus,’ a 
religious, pseudo-classical drama in blank 
verse, introducing the theological disputes 
in which Hembyse and Dathenus took 
a prominent part. It is rather interest- 
ing reading, but it would not do for 
the stage. ‘The greatest success was W. G. 
van Nouhuys’s ‘Het Goudvischje’ (‘The 
Goldfish’), introduced to Londoners by the 
performance of the Independent Theatre. 
Another success, and a well-deserved one, 
was achieved by ‘ Asschepoes’ (Cinderella), 
a lever de rideau by a lady, who has taken 
the pseudonym of ‘“‘Jo van Sloten.” The 
heroine marries a rich young man, in spite 
of the daughter of the house, but the great 
attraction and best figure in the play was 
a naughty little girl who overhears the 
love-making. There was also a piece, 
‘Het Kind,’ by H. Th. Boelen, some- 
what old - fashioned, and with some 
humorous characters—a bookworm who falls 
in love, and a housekeeper who accepts 
his proposal, A drama, ‘Dora Kremer,’ 
by H. Heyermans, jun., is decidedly full 
of promise, and exhibits genuine artistic 
qualities, but was received with marked cool- 
ness, chiefly because of the lameness of the 
plot. In the course of the year Taco H. 
de Beer edited a metrical translation of 


Lessing’s ‘Nathan,’ addin 
taining some particulars hitherto unknown 
about the history of the drama. The transla- 


essays con- 





tion is to be performed by the Royal Com- 


any. 

In the last twelvemonth only three 
volumes of poetry left the press, and one 
of them is a reprint. The other two are by 
Mlle. Helene Swarth, a Dutch lady living 
in Belgium, and by Eduard Brom, who has 
printed a narrative poem ‘Felicie’ along 
with some religious poems, chiefly lyrical. 
Mlle. Swarth’s poems, chiefly sonnets, are 
tender and highly musical, and they ex- 
press deep feeling (see p. 8). They stand 
prominent in the poetry of to-day. Our 
young people seem to have abandoned poetry 
altogether: at rare intervals Specimens of 
their verses appear in some monthly. How- 
ever, Mr. Gorter has given up his position 
as a teacher in order to devote himself 
entirely to poetry—a memorable fact and 
standing completely by itself, as literature 
does not pay in Holland. 

The study of literary history is gradually 
declining. The fact is that even teachers of 
language and literature are required to know 
very little of the history of our literature, 
and no other class of people need pass an 
examination in it. Mr. Kalff, of the Amster- 
dam Gymnasium, highly esteemed for his 
valuable literary annals of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, clearly pointed out in a compendious 
brochure how defective the teaching of our 
mother tongue is, the greater part of the 
few hours devoted to it being wasted on 
spelling, parsing, explaining queer sentences 
and obsolete words, while we scarcely ever 
aim at esthetic development or enabling 
the pupils to enjoy the representative works 
of literature. His little pamphlet was re- 
viewed, talked of for at least a month, and 
then everything went on as before. So 
there is a striking dearth of publications 
relating to the history of our literature. 
The late Dr. George Penon’s voluminous 
selection from Dutch authors was completed 
by C. Honigh, once our favourite poet, who 
has given up poetry altogether. Our most 
admired orator Schaepman produced, under 
the title ‘Menschen en Boeken,’ the first of a 
series of reprints of his really meritorious 
essays on men and books, chiefly literary. 
Mr. F. M. Jaeger collected his literary 
studies as ‘ Kunst en Leven,’ but has fallen 
completely into disgrace with the younger 
generation, who used to admire him, by pub- 
lishing a translation of Max Nordau’s ‘ En- 
tartung,’ to which he added his personal 
opinions about Dutch literary oddities. 

We are anything but rich in important 
historical publications. The only new 
productions of note were Prof. Pierson’s 
‘ Hellas,’ two volumes on the religious, 
artistic, and moral development of Greece, 
and the second volume of Dr. D. C. 
Nyhoff’s political history of Holland. An 
illustrated history of the Netherlands, in 
course of publication, all at once ceased to 
appear, owing to the sudden death of a 
highly deserving and popular scholar, Mr. 
N. de Roever, Keeper of the Archives in 
Amsterdam. The annals of our towns 
seem to have attracted the attention of several 
antiquaries. Mr. ter Gouw, who has nearly 
completed his eightieth year, has abandoned 
the idea of finishing his history of Amster- 
dam, leaving the work in seven volumes, 
brought down to the year 1578. The 
Keeper of the Archives of Rotterdam, Mr. 
Unger, has collected the documents relating 





to the history of Rotterdam; the first volume 
treats of the municipal government from 
the year 1328 to 1892. Mr. van Aelst has 
edited a bulky history of Oudewater; Mr. 
van den Brandeler relates all historical and 
other facts and particulars of the great 
church in the Hague, St. Jacob; and Dr. 
van Meer edited an important book on the 
Synod of Emden in 1571, when Dutch 
emigrants who settled there adopted a con- 
fession of faith derived from the ‘ Confessio 
Belgica’ and the ‘ Confessio Gallicana.’ 

In philology the number of publications 
was singularly small: parts of our Dutch 
and Middle-Dutch dictionaries regularly ap- 
peared, and Franck’s etymological dictionary 
was completed. What might interest 
English readers is the appearance of a 
little book of Prof. Bulbring, the well- 
known philologist from Heidelberg, who 
lately was made Professor of English at 
Groningen. The oratio inauguralis of the Pro- 
fessor of English at a Dutch university was 
delivered in— German! The _ professor’s 
predecessor was never heard speaking 
English in public, nor will the present pro- 
fessor address his audience in that language. 
As Prof. Bulbring discoursed about ‘‘ Wege 
und Ziele der englischen Philologie,” it is 
rather curious that he did not prove by 
example that speaking the language is one 
of the aims of English philology. 

A few very clever books have appeared 
on parliamentary history, one by Mr. van 
Welderen Rengers, beginning with the 
introduction of the new constitution in 1849; 
another by Mr. Bok, especially on taxes 
from the same period down to the year 
1888; and Prof. Fockema Andraea has 
edited a history of Dutch jurisprudence. 
In theology the late Prof. Kuenen’s investi- 
gations into the origin and the collection of 
the Scriptures (‘ Historisch-critisch Onder- 
zoek’) appeared in a completely revised 
shape; Dr. Wildeboer has compiled a 
smaller work on the chronology of the Scrip- 
tures; and Prof. Van der Wyck has pub- 
lished a monograph on the late Dr. Op- 
zoomer. Taco H. pe BEER. 


HUNGARY. 

In this country, as everywhere else, there 
has arisen within the last few years a modern 
school of ‘ realistic” and “ naturalistic” 
writers. There are, too, not a few Magyar 
imitators of the symbolistes and décadents. 
One of the most popular and gifted of the 
realists is Zsigmond Justh, who has lately 
published a novel entitled ‘The Légend of 
Money.’ But the best work of fiction of the 
last twelvemonth is Ferencz Herczeg’s ‘The 
Gyurkovics Girls,’ a most artistic and exqui- 
site series of pictures from Hungarian society. 
The author’s style is vigorous and to the 
point, as that of a quondam cavalry officer 
should be. His descriptions of the life of 
Magyar gentry are particularly incisive and 
charming. Next to ‘The Gyurkovics Girls’ 
stand the ‘True Stories’ of ‘ Porzé” (Dr. 
Adolf Agai), whose ‘ Dust and Ashes’ created 
a stir last year. The ‘True Stories’ have 
been extremely well received, and some of 
the critics compare the author to Dickens. 
This, no doubt, is flattering enough; but of © 
Dr. Agai may be said what Alfred de Musset 
said of himself when the critics called him 
an imitator of Lord Byron: ‘‘Mon verre 
est petit, mais je bois dans mon verre.” 
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**Porzo,” the leading humourist of Hun- 


gary, is thoroughly original, and, as he puts | 
it himself, ‘‘has not the ambition of re- | 


sembling any one.” Already the reading 
world is looking forward with curiosity to a 
new book of his, announced as forthcoming 
in the autumn, ‘On Water and Land.’ 
Robert Tabori’s new novel is ‘ High Play,’ 
and it deals with gambling. The lengthiest 
fiction of the year is MaurusJ6kai’s historical 
romance in five volumes ‘ Brother George.’ 
J6kai is not only our most prolific, but also, 
as is well known, our most eminent author. 
The half centenary of his literary activity 
will shortly be celebrated throughout the 
kingdom in many ways; the most gratifying 
to him, however, both from a literary and 
pecuniary point of view, will probably be 
the édition de luxe of his numerous works, 
planned by the jubilee committee, to be 
issued at 20/. per set. One thousand sets 
are to be printed, and the profits, estimated 
at 10,000/., to be handed over to the great 
novelist. 

In poetry Andor Kozma’s ‘The Duel’ 
stands foremost. It is a biting satire, full 
of sparkling witticisms, and written from a 
very exacting moral standpoint. This work 
ought to be translated into the languages 
of all countries where the barbarous prac- 
tice of duelling is still in vogue. Since 
the death of Janos Arany — to whom a 
bronze memorial was unveiled in Buda- 
Pesth a few months ago— poetry so 
melodious as Kozma’s has not seen the 
light. His lyrics, though lacking the 
highest inspiration, are full of warmth and 
noble thought. Most delightful, too, are 
his sketches of the life of the various races 
inhabiting Hungary—the Slovak, Mag- 
yar, Gipsy, Jew, &c. The humorous 
‘Verses of our Times,’ which he publishes 
weekly in the Borsszem Janké, the Hungarian 
Punch, are always eagerly looked for on 
account of their great merits. 

Ferencz Hercezeg’s comedy ‘The Dolova 
Nabob’s Daughter,’ adapted from one of 
his novelettes, has been most successful, 
though as a playwright he is no match for 
Arpad Berczik, now our best purveyor of 
the comedy of society. Quite as successful 
was the drama ‘ Resignation,’ by Vilmos 
Karezag, a writer who is not so much a 
man of literary gifts as an excellent handler 
of stage effects. What he lacks in poetic 
insight and depth of treatment, he makes up 
for by aclever technique boulevardiére. In this 
connexion let me mention Mrs. Irene Hecht 
Cserhalmi’s standard work on ‘ The Influence 
of the French Age of Romanticism on 
Hungarian Dramatic Literature.’ 

History is less weightily represented than 
last year ; still, there are a few noteworthy 
books, such as the third volume of Miklés 
Szendrei’s ‘ History and Topography of the 
Town of Miskolez,’ Henrik Marczali’s 
‘History of Maria Theresa’ and ‘ History 
of our Times (1825-80),’ and the fifteenth 
volume of the Academy of Sciences’ collec- 
tion of ‘ Monumenta Comitialia regni Trans- 
sylvanie,’ edited by A. Szilagyi, bringing 
the work down to 1674. One of our 
leading historians, Ferencz Salamon, died 
in November last. Of biographies, only 
two deserve to be mentioned: Gydrgy 
Gracza’s ‘ Life and Work of Kossuth’ and 
Karoly Széchy’s ‘Life and Writings of 
Peter Vajda,’ 





In the field of geography | 


and travels I have to name Arpad Abonyi’s 
‘Pictures from Bosnia’ and Prof. Havass’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Geographica Hungarica.’ The 
former supplies interesting reading, and the 


| latter constitutes a most laborious biblio- 


graphy of international geographical litera- 
ture concerning Hungary, as well as of 
Hungarian geographical literature itself. 

On turning to political economy, we come 
across. the most important book of the 
twelvemonth under review. Prof. Foéldes 
published, a few weeks ago, the first 
volume—the theoretical part—of his ‘ Social 
Economy.’ For at least thirty years no such 
masterly work on political economy has 
been compiled in Hungary. Among its chief 
merits is the fact that it pays especial atten- 
tion to the conditions of economic life in this 
country, and that it is throughout written 
in a thoroughly scientific spirit. The width 
of the professor’s reading is truly astonish- 
ing, and it is, therefore, almost a matter of 
course that British economic literature plays 
a prominent part in his inquiries. He 
makes the best possible use of statistics, 
these having always been among his spe- 
cial studies. He brings his work down to 
the present day, so much so that he deals 
with the most recent publications, such as 
Bellamy’s, Hertzka’s, and Donnelly’s. I trust 
that the second part—practical economics— 
may be published soon, and prove to be up 
to the level of the first. Mér Gelléri’s 
‘History of the Hungarian Industrial Asso- 
ciation,’ Polza’s ‘Communal Friendly 
Societies,’ and Lipthay’s ‘The Productive- 
ness of Railways’ are also worth mentioning. 
Several valuable contributions to political 
economy have been published in the monthly 
Nemzetgazdasdgi Szemle, lately turned into an 
‘Economic and Administrative Review.” 

Let me conclude with a few remarkable 
works of a miscellaneous description. Of 
Tivadar Ortvay’s monumental ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Topography of Hungary in the Begin- 
ning of the Fourteenth Century,’ compiled 
from the lists of Papal tithes, the first two 
stout volumes have appeared, while the 
Academy’s ‘ Magyar Students Abroad’ has 
reached its second volume—‘ Students at 
the Vienna University.’ One of the most 
comprehensive undertakings of Hungarian 
enterprise of the present-day is ‘ The 
Great Pallas Lexicon,’ for Hungary an 
enormous publication, an encyclopzedia on 
the large scale of the German ones of 
Brockhaus or Meyer, midway in size and 
treatment between ‘Chambers’s’ and the 
‘Britannica.’ Up to now two of the 
sixteen volumes have appeared; they are 
bulky and comprise about 850 pp. each. 
The excellence of their contributions and 
illustrations, as well as of their get-up, is 
highly praiseworthy. The fact that, of 
course, things Hungarian are allotted plenty 
of space, and that the contributors—who, 
by the way, sign their articles—are taken 
from among the pick of our literary and 
scientific world, ought to render the expen- 
sive experiment a decided success pecu- 
niarily. 

The reader will have noticed that the 
number of really important publications has 
been small; but among these there are a 
few decided masterpieces. 

LEopotp KarscHER. 








ITALY. 


Ir is scarcely fifteen years since the 
domination of current Italian literature by 
one or the other of two schools of poetic 
thought—if, indeed, they deserve the name 
—seemed inevitable, and that two possible 
ways only were open to it, one of which it 
must follow. The tendency of the one schoo] 
was to revert to classical models, more par- 
ticularly Horace, both in subject-matter 
and in form; the other followed in the 
steps of the latest examples of the French 
naturalistic school, borrowing all its worst 
features and all its exaggerations. The 
result was a flood of publications—a weary 
task for the future bibliographer. Their 
authors sang, more or less openly, of ob- 
scenity, and outdid even the achievements in 
that direction of Olindo Guerrini, a Bolognese 
poet, who, lacking originality himself, had 
gone for subjects, for ideas—for everything 
in short—to Baudelaire, Coppée, and others 
of that school. But their existence was 
short. The very audacity of their aims, and 
the sickly wantonness of many of them, 
not only wearied the reading public, but 
soon roused its indignation. To-day the 
majority of these poets have no alterna- 
tive but to be ashamed of their own verses. 

The classical school, on the other hand, 
had a nobler object and a wider scope, 
Giosué Carducci set forth its guiding prin- 
ciples in a volume which contains some of 
his best lyrics. He showed by his work 
how the art of Horace could best be repro- 
duced in Italian lyric poetry, how best to 
render to Italian ears the music of hexa- 
meters and pentameters, alcaics and ascle- 
piads. To-day this neo-classic school seems also 
to be on the brink of dissolution, although 
it can still boast one or two good writers. 
Its life may be prolonged for another five 
years by Panzacchi, a writer of some grace, 
but any such life will be but sterile, without 
blossom and without fruit; and Carducci’s 
attempt will meet with the same fate as that 
of the neo-classicists of the Renascence of 
the sixteenth century. 

The poeti barbari have been most prolific 
this year. The festivities in connexion with 
our King and Queen’s silver wedding have 
not, however, brought to light a single real 
poet among the novices, nor have they fur- 
nished inspiration to any poet who had 
already made his mark. They merely leave 
behind them a long line of versifiers who 
have rung the changes to satiety on the same 
topics, so indifferently that it would have 
been impossible to do worse. Hence, out 
of all recent publications in non-classical 
metres, there are but three small volumes 
that call for notice, but those three do not 
attain so high a level of excellence as the 
names of their authors give the public the 
right to expect. 

Giosué Carducci naturally holds the first 
placeamong them. On the 20th of September, 
the anniversary of the breach of the Porta 
Pia, it has now been for some years Car- 
ducci’s custom to publish an ode on some 
national topic, inspired by the glory of our 
political resurrection. The title of this year’s 
poem is ‘Il Cadore.? Cadore possesses some 
of the most stirring memories in the norik of 
Italy. Here it was that a long and fierce 
struggle took place against the Austrian 
troops. Cadore sent forth the best of 
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her sons, her women, and her priests to 
fight for liberty so long as they had a drop 
of blood to shed. It was a truly heroic 
defence, worthy of being sung in epic and 
lyric strains, and Carducci has celebrated it 
in lofty patriotic verse. Notwithstanding 
the general beauty of the poem there are, 
however, here and there lines which to an 
Italian ear have a note of prose: the list of 
towns and villages is too long, and the 
yarious parts of which the lyric is com- 
posed are but loosely connected. 

But, on the whole, ‘Cadore’ is far 
superior to the ‘Odi Navali’ of Gabriele 
p’Annunzio, a poet who once gave great 
promise, but now seems to be degenerat- 
ing daily more and more into mannerism, 
feebleness, futility, and even incompre- 
hensibility. These ‘Naval Odes,’ hastily 
written, guiltless of form and finish, are 
unworthy of the high national conception 
which should be embodied in verse of this 
class. Not wholly worthless as regards 
poetic technique, they lack animation, not- 
withstanding the occasional lyric touch which 
always reveals the artist. 

Third among the contemporaneous _bar- 
barous poetic writers of note is Napo- 
leone Razetti. His book, ‘Carmi e Odi 
Barbare,’ contains twenty-six pieces of 
unequal merit, but one and all noteworthy 
for virility of conception and beauty of form 
skilfully adapted to each other. His chief 
defect is in not passing lightly enough over 
details, and so marring the effectiveness 
and artistic relief of the whole picture by 
the obtrusiveness of its figures and colour. 
Further, the metres which he especially 
delights in lend themselves to monotony 
and flatness overmuch. 

The following tendencies are, therefore, 
to be noted in regard to the development 
of poetry in Italy at present, viz., the re- 
pudiation of the neo-classic style, even by 
those who have themselves closely followed 
it in the past, and the rise of a lyric poetry 
whose aim is to be the exponent of the 
miseries of the wretched. Hence academic 
poetry with its fixed poetic systems is fall- 
ing into disuse, and it is not possible to 
save it. Upon its ruins is rising a new 
type of lyric poetry, devoting itself to otiose 
meanderings. The first fact need occasion 
nothing but rejoicing; the second should 
warn us to advance somewhat circumspectly. 
Since a young poetess, Ada Negri, with 
the true poetic instinet, strong and original, 
has carried a generous wrath into glowing 
verses, too many have thought themselves 
to be inspired by the social muse; but its 
notes are harsh and sombre. No longer 
do we see the old-fashioned Arcadia with 
its piping shepherds, but another type of 
Arcadia—perhaps a less pleasing one—with 
its oppressed and its barricades. 

Another poetess of merit has already 
attracted attention with a volume of ‘ Versi.’ 
This is Silvia Albertoni, who was intro- 
duced to the public by Enrico Panzacchi 
in a most laudatory preface. Her short 
lyries—such is the judgment of this eminent 
critic and poet—are all more or less pervaded 
by a melody delicately fascinating both in 
sound and sense. This really uncommon 
and instinctive sense of melody is accom- 
panied by charming conceptions and a gentle 
freshness of feeling. The young poetess has 
known how to call up and depict artistically 








a little world of visions—visions at once | accepted models, and to be freer in their 
pretty and delicate, modern and living; to | movements and more sure of their ground. 


express in word-music her thoughts, affec- 
tions, and dreams in such a way as to com- 
pel the reader to share her brain, her heart, 
and her fancy. 

Side by side with our recently published 
poetry, limited in quantity, but good in 
quality, stands our recent dramatic litera- 
ture, to which the same remark applies. 
A considerable change in the requirements 
of the Italian drama has taken place in the 
last five or six years. There is more artistic 
ambition, and a disposition to avoid repro- 
ducing the dramatic type of some few years 
ago, which was based on plot and conven- 
tionality, and to be realistic instead. There 
is a salutary stir among the writers of the 
younger and more aggressive school which 
draws its inspiration from the truth of 
humanity, and seeks to embody it with all 
sincerity in the choicest forms. First among 
the more noted dramatic writers of the day 
stands Camillo Antona Traversi. He has 
published nothing new this year, but his 
play ‘Le Rozeno’ continues to run, and 
another work from his pen, ‘ Danza Maca- 
bra,’ is announced to appear shortly. This 
will be a study of the conditions and cata- 
strophes incidental to life in the aristocratic 
and financial worlds —a subject difficult, 
but of present importance, and of absorbing 
interest, for which, indeed, the author’s 
name is a guarantee. His brother, Giannino 
Antona Traversi, also enjoys a considerable 
reputation. Two plays of his have been 
seen on the stage, ‘La Mattina dopo,’ a 
keen and clever satire on fashionable life, 
and ‘Dura Lex,’ a play with a purpose, a 
pleading in favour of divorce. 

A wife’s adultery is the subject of a strong 
and vigorous drama by G. M. Scalinger, a 
capable and cultivated journalist. ‘11 Dottor 
Miiller’ is its title. Dr. Miiller, while 
treating professionally a friend who is 
seriously ill, discovers that the patient has 
been the lover of his (the doctor’s) wife. 
The doctor has to decide whether to save 
the sick man’s life or to take his revenge by 
letting him die. Combined generosity and 
professional skill triumph, and the seducer 
is restored to life. But the doctor repu- 
diates the unfaithful wife. 

The motive in F. Bernardini’s play ‘Il 
Cieco’ is somewhat similar. The author 
has treated, with much skill, freedom, and 
candour, a real tragedy that took place in 
Italy. It was a ghastly case; the news- 
papers were full of it at the time, and it 
gave rise to a lawsuit which will stand out 
as a remarkable one in the annals of the 
courts. The story hinges on the discovery 
by a blind man of his wife’s unfaithfulness, 
and his consequent murder of the seducer. 
Bernardini has turned this tale into a work 
of art. 

Let us now glance at the novels, in which 
the present year has been unusually fertile. 
Not that it would be correct to say that they 
are better than in former years, or that our 
literature has been enriched with master- 
pieces. But the novelists, more especially 
the younger ones, have learnt to be less 
prolix, to study more carefully the surround- 
ings of the story they intend to tell, to 
ponder more deeply upon the subjects 
selected, to depict real life with a firmer 
touch, to diverge more boldly from hitherto 





One of the ablest of these novels is ‘ La 
Biondina,’ by Marco Praga. This writer is 
still young, and is the son of one of the best 
poets that Lombardy has produced during 
the second half of this century. Marco 
Praga has already won his spurs as a play- 
wright, and two or three plays of his are 
still running and are greatly admired. Ac- 
customed to write for the stage, and to think 
in dramatic form, Praga has adhered to 
his usual methods in his novel. ‘ Biondina’ 
easily falls into acts, and this is, perhaps, to 
be regarded as a defect, which is not mended 
by the long—too long, in the opinion of 
some critics—analysis of the heroine’s cha- 
racter. Otherwise the plot -is strong and 
vigorously worked out, and the tragedy 
one which is constantly happening in the 
middle-class society of Italian cities. A 
good beginning has been made by Carlo 
Placci. ‘ Un Furto’ belongs to quite another 
kind of novel, and is said by connoisseurs 
to be a good delineation of the life of the 
Florentine aristocracy. 

Another writer of the younger genera- 
tion, who is no longer, however, a novice, is 
Giuseppe de Rossi, the author of a romance, 
or rather of a long story, called ‘ Mal 
d’ Amore.’ His thought and writing are both 
excellent. De Rossi is a keen and skilful 
observer of the feminine heart; he can 
seize upon its characteristic manifestations, 
and he understands how to wring from it its 
deepest secrets, and to draw forth the most 
unexpected confessions. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the plot, or rather there is 
no plot at all. The action developes rapidly 
but tranquilly to the catastrophe, which is 
not a catastrophe in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The value of the story lies 
rather in the way in which it is worked out, 
in a certain note of sincerity, a certain 
truthfulness which compels the reader to 
read straight on to the end in real enjoy- 
ment of its story-telling art. 

Well written and touching is also the 
latest novel of Salvatore Farina, ‘ Amore 
Bugiardo.’ Until a few years ago Farina 
occupied the first place among our romantic 
writers. His life dramas were always of the 
gentle, pleasing, and delicate kind; his 
characters were always gracious, simpatioo, 
and well off; there were pleasing little 
touches of humour in the dialogue and 
narrative; there was a general air of a not 
unattractive simplicity over all. One of 
his books, ‘Mio Figlio,’ is still read and 
valued as one of the best possessions of our 
contemporary literature. But Farina has 
allowed his very virtues to degenerate into 
defects. The simplicity has become too 
obvious; the humour does not conceal the 
emptiness behind; the characters talk, 
think, reason, and cavil overmuch, and 
arrive at nothing in the end; and though 
the story which is told in ‘ Amore Bugiardo’ 
has now and then a comic touch or two, it 
is, nevertheless, heavy reading, and its 
profuse ingenuousness cannot save it. Some- 
thing better was to be expected from one 
who has been called, not quite unjustifiably, 
the Italian Dickens. 

In the romance of L. Giulio Mambrini, 
‘A Bordo,’ are described life at sea and 
the growth of a tender friendship and of 
ideal and idyllic love. The tale is full 
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delicate sentiment and poetic truth, but the 
conclusion is too hasty. A most peculiar 
book is that by Paolo Lioy called ‘ Spiriti 
del Pensiero.’ The author, who is a learned 
man, philosopher, naturalist, and man of 
science, calls it a romance; but romance it 
is not. It is a dark and ghastly story of 
love and death, a creepy tale in which the 
long and arduous quest of a mysterious 
woman is mixed up with a farrago of for- 
gotten science, spiritualistic theories, pro- 
digious stories of mediums, historical and 
political anecdotes, and musical divagations. 
In a word, it is one of Lioy’s usual bizarre 
books — books which it is impossible to 
class, which no one writes but himself, and 
which no one can imitate, but which excite 
curiosity to the very end because the atten- 
tion is held by the unexpected and the un- 
common. Still another naturalistic novel 
is to be found in ‘I Lussuriosi,’ by Luciano 
Zuccoli. This is the author’s first work, 
and it indicates a vivacious and vigorous 
talent; but it is unrestrained, and delights 
in the unclean and the paradoxical. Gero- 
lamo Rovetta’s latest story ‘Il Primo 
Amante’ adds nothing to his reputation, 
though it does not detract from it. It is 
a typical story of melancholy love, of what 
might be called the old-fashioned school of 
which there are so many. There is, however, 
always an individuality about Rovetta, and 
‘Tl Primo Amante’ is not exactly to be dis- 
missed as of no account, but his admirers 
naturally expected his latest book to be 
more worthy of its predecessors. 

Mention must also be made of the latest 
work of Matilda Serao, who justly holds 
the first place among Italian women writers. 
Two years ago she published ‘Addio, 
Amore,’ which was most favourably received, 
and the present book, ‘Castigo,’ is its 
sequel. The title indicates the fundamental 
conception of the work, a conception loftily 
moral and worthy of fine artistic treatment : 
those who have caused such suffering to an 
unhappy woman ought to be punished, and 
punished they are, and that terribly. A 
woman with an extraordinary resemblance 
to the dead wife, a mysterious person with 
a sphinx-like impassivity, is the instrument 
of their chastisement. The guilty husband 
and sister believe her to be the dead woman 
herself, returned to life to carry out her 
vengeance. Her youthful admirer thinks 
the same, except that he is of opinion that 
she has returned to give herself to him in 
recompense for his kindness to her. Out 
of this mistake arise strange incidents; the 
whole story, indeed, turns on this fatal re- 
semblance between the dead and the living 
woman, especially as the latter seems to 
base all her actions on the fact that they 
consider her to be a resuscitated corpse. 
She plays upon words, refers to the cold in 
‘‘her” country, has hands of ice, describes 
death and the grave, uses enigmatical and 
creepy expressions, and has a face of 
habitually deathlike pallor. The story ends 
with the punishment of the guilty pair, 
and the mysterious disappearance of the 
woman. The originality of the conception 
is undeniable, but the book must be classi- 
fied under the head of fantastic romances. 
Some of the dialogues, some of the charac- 
ters, are altogether impossible, and besides 
the author carries certain notions too far 
in the hope of more powerfully impressing 





the reader’s imagination. 
unequal too, and although it abounds in 
vivacious description ard most subtle 
analysis—and no Italian living can analyze 
the secrets of a woman’s heart like Matilda 
Serao—there is much prolixity and verbosity 
which makes the whole story appear too 
long. Another lady, who writes under the 
pseudonym of Bruno Sperani, has recently 
published a tale of some value called ‘ Emma 
Walder’; it is perhaps the best she has 
done. Women writers in Italy work hard. 
In less than a year one lady, Signora Anna 
Rading, who imperfectly conceals her iden- 
tity under the nom de guerre of Neera, has 
published two books, each fairly voluminous 
and entirely different from the other, viz., 
‘Senio’ and ‘ Nel Sogno.’ 

Three novels by Anton Giulio Barrili 
must not be passed over. Few writers are 
such heaven-born novelists as he. He 
writes rapidly and well, and with plenty of 
vigour. He does not care about subtleties, 
but can develope a plot with the best. He 
has written novels of every description, his- 
torical, social, psychological, sentimental, 
even archeological ; and has many faithful 
admirers. Just now, @ propos of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, it has occurred to him to write a 
series of Columbus tales. Christopher 
Columbus is not exactly the hero, because 
the setting, characters, and plot of each tale 
are different; but all the achievements de- 
scribed centre round him. Barrili is a de- 
cidedly clever man, and the only fault to be 
found with him is that his savages are rather 
conventional and bear tooclose a resemblance 
to those of the old French romances or the 
native modern American ones of Cooper 
and Aymard. However, the public is not 
critical, and admires the books for their 
talent if not for their art. Neither a ro- 
mance, nor a story, nor a tale, although the 
writer calls it a ‘‘ Novella sui Generis,”’ is 
‘L’ Altalena delle Antipatie,’ by Alberto 
Cantoni, a humourist pure and simple, 
who pronounces on things in general with 
more or less sceptical and pessimist reason- 
ings. 

haathon volume of stories which has been 
a good deal talked of, and has given rise 
to much heated discussion, is ‘ Distruzione,’ 
by Ugo Valcarenghi. It is a veritable and 
solid production of naturalistic art, with its 
absolute elimination of every individual 
element. The descriptions are few, the 
action rapid, but strictly truthful in every 
particular, and devoid of the empty detail 
and the useless triflings so common to 
those who are anxious to conceal poverty 
of creative power under abundance of par- 
ticulars. Valcarenghi has been before the 
public for some time, and nothing less good 
or important was expected of him. Military 
life continues to inspire the story-teller, and 
books of that class seem much in vogue. 
Three are worthy of remark: ‘Fanti e 
Cuori,’ by A. Olivieri Sangiacomo ; ‘ Volon- 
tario di un Anno,’ by I. Trebla; and ‘In 
Caserma,’ by G. Saragat. Each of these 
writers sees things somewhat through his 
own spectacles, in darker or lighter tints as 
the case may be; some depict by pre- 
ference the soldier’s woes, and others his 
joys, so that what to one seems a dear 
and pleasing phenomenon appears to the 
other satelarctte and disagreeable ; each, 
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in short, sees things in his own way, and 
describes them accordingly, but they are 
all sincere, and say exactly what they have 
seen and investigated, each from his own 
standpoint. With them must be classed 
Tullioli, who has written ‘ Le Reminiscenze 
di un Bersagliere,’ though these partake 
rather of the nature of a personal record 
than of a story or novel. Tullioli entered 
the Italian army at a very early age, and 
now occupies therein a high position. He 
was himself a bersagliere, and shared the 
lot of all his companions in arms, being 
present at all the battles from 1848 to 1870, 
which ended by securing the freedom of 
Italy. 

The present year has also seen the pub- 
lication of some good descriptions of jour- 
neys across Italy. The best of these is 
‘In Calabria,’ by Caterina Pigorini Beri, a 
lady of remarkable capabilities, much talent, 
and virile intelligence. She has travelled 
a good deal in Calabria, and has noticed 
much. She has dealt with the manners 
and customs of a picturesque region which 
still retains much of its primitive character, 
and is almost unknown to two out of every 
three Italians. Its popular tales—with their 
weird and fantastic world of visions and 
legends, full of pathos and sweetness, 
melancholy or merry, awesome or serene 
—all live again in this pleasant volume. 
London life appears to us to have been 
depicted with unusual accuracy and sincerity 
by Signor A. Tanfani in his latest work, 
‘Il Paese delle Sterline.’ Another good 
volume of social sketches is ‘ Montecarlo 
elegante,’ by L. Salazar. It is not, nor 
did the author intend it to be, a book of 
travels; it is simply a volume of impressions 
of the gambling colony. 

The East continues to attract the atten- 
tion of Italians, especially of journalists, who 
forecast what the future has in store for 
these regions. Two books may be mentioned, 
both by journalists who have approached 
their subjects from the historical and 
political as well as the geographical point 
of view—‘ La Russia,’ by G. Modrich ; and 
‘L’ Oriente a’ oggi,’ by A. Centelli. Modrich 
is a Slav by descent, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Russians and their progress, 
and almost envies them their Panslavism. 
Centelli is an admirer, howbeit a qualified 
one, of the places he has visited and ob- 
served in his travels, which must have 
been quite delightful, extending as they did 
from Brindisi to Beikos. Modrich’s book 
has serious defects, and has stirred up 
some hostile feeling and brought odium on 
its author. It need hardly be said that 
he is a partisan ; but, after all its political 
tendencies allowed for, it is a good descriptive 
work, and contains considerable information. 
A book on America published some time 
ago by Adolfo Rossi, editor of the Zribuna, 
was favourably received. This year he has 
followed it up with another, ‘Da Napoli ad 
Amburgo,’ impressions gathered en route, 
and jotted down as occasion served. From 
the titles of the chapters it seems to have 
been of the nature of a diary, written 
per attualita; the most important incident 
being a visit to Hamburg during the 
cholera epidemic. It is not so much a book 
of travel as the story of a series of ex- 
cursions, narrated with much vivacity and 


geniality. 
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“We turn now to the most important 
of the serious publications of the year. 
And first it should be said that there isa 
real awakening in Italy of interest in learned 
matters. Reviews, — periodicals of 
every kind, historical publications, archives, 
are constantly furnishing students with new 
material —either papers and articles by 
writers who have already attained a repu- 
tation, whose words carry weight, or mono- 
graphs, memoirs, and notes by younger 
scholars who are patiently groping in 
libraries for documents as future material. 
We have no space to deal with these at 
length, and must only touch on the more 
important, in so far as they have been 
collected into volumes which have justly 
met with the greatest attention. First 
stands the valuable monograph of Senator 
Pier Desiderio Pasolini on ‘ Caterina 
Sforza,’ by far the best and most important 
historical work published in Italy not 
only this year, but for some years past. 
There is no more dramatic epoch in Italian 
history than the one here treated of. It 
is marked by the play of large ambi- 
tions on the part of the proudest, most 
crafty and resolute of men; and it is a 
period in which the influence of great 
and powerful families and the haughtiest 
and fiercest nobles, maddened with the 
lust of dominion, was widespread. Forty 
years or somewhat less of these highly 
dramatic vicissitudes of Central Italy are 
here revealed with a skill which renders the 
first two volumes of this elaborate work as 
fascinating reading asa romance. The third 
volume contains just under nine hundred 
closely printed pages, comprising documents 
of the greatest importance, and appeals 
more particularly to scholars. The value 
of the letterpress is greatly enhanced by 
portraits and other illustrations representing 
persons, places, and monuments of the past : 
a still further testimony, if any were needed, 
to the diligent and minute care which the 
author has brought to his task. In this book 
stands out anew the strong and courage- 
ous womanly personality of that princess— 
who could be virile when men _ were 
effeminate, and when her dominions needed 
resolute guidance; she appears now freed 
from the vulgar basenesses traditionally 
ascribed to her, and confirmed in that kind of 
legendary notoriety which gathered, even in 
her lifetime, round her genius, her resolu- 
tion, and her courage. It was not so easy 
to appraise rightly this lady’s spirit at a 
distance of four centuries, to scrutinize and 
reveal it as it was, neither refined by the 
culture of the Renascence nor spoiled by 
the corruption of the time. But Senator 
Pasolini was further enabled, by close 
and minute study, to discover the secret 
of her individuality, which lay behind 


the many memorials of her to be found 


in archives, so completing an investigation 
ilike of historical and psychological 
interest. This brief notice must suffice in 
the present case, for to deal adequately with 
such a work and its many great merits 
would require a lengthy treatise. The 
biography of ‘ Adelaide di Savoia, Elettrice 
di Baviera,’ has been written from docu- 
ments patiently consulted by Carlo Merkel, 
4 hardworking young scholar who enjoys a 
considerable reputation among historical stu- 
dents. It forms a valuable contribution to 





the civil and political history of the seven- 
teenth century, resuscitating in all her 
weaknesses and in all her merits a woman 
of that house of Savoy whose history has 
been intimately bound up with that of our 
country. 

Less important, as implying less spe- 
cialized research, but still a careful work 
and pleasant reading, is a monograph on 
‘Caterina Cornaro e il suo Regno,’ by 
Attilio Centelli, who has revived the grace- 
ful and pleasing image of the good and 
pious Queen of Cyprus, who could take 
refuge from political troubles in art and 
literature, and was valued in life and 
regretted after death by the most illustrious 
writers of the time. It is not any one 
woman in particular, but medieval women 
generally who are included within the scope 
of P. Lanza di Scalea’s researches. For his 
fine volume, ‘ Donne e Gioielli in Sicilia nel 
Medio Evo,’ he has employed many docu- 
ments, and the result isa well-written account 
of one of the most gorgeous pages in the 
history of Italian luxury. The writer, who 
bears one of the proudest names in Sicily, 
is a scholarly gentleman whose researches, 
a labour of love, have been crowned with no 
common good fortune. In this work he 
has collected a large mass of information 
relative to the private life and little exhibi- 
tions of vanity among ancient dames, their 
clothes, their ornaments, the trinkets they 
liked best—in short, the kind of luxury with 
which they endeavoured to satisfy their 
caprices, and which was in a way the only 
compensation they enjoyed for a rather 
secluded life in which much was sacrificed. 
In short, Prince di Scalea has enriched the 
medieval annals of Italy with that know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of various 
ages which the historian so appreciates. 

Among the centuries whose history is 
studied with affectionate care is always the 
sixteenth, perhaps because it is the most 
complex and dramatic of all. Prof. Romano 
has published entire a ‘Cronaca del Sog- 
giorno di Carlo V. in Italia,’ which he be- 
lieves to have been compiled by one of the 
emperor’s retinue—at any rate, by some 
one who was well informed, because the 
information given is minute and definite. 
Francesco Nitti, the historian of Machiavelli, 
in a book which has been extremely well 
received, called ‘Leone Decimo e la sua 
Politica, secondo Documenti e Carteggi in- 
editi,’ has not perhaps said the last word 
in regard to the work of the stately Medi- 
cean Pontiff; but he has certainly under- 
stood him better than other writers, and has 
been able to arrive at the conclusion that, as 
regards his nephews, the policy of Leo X. 
was not quite so despicable as has been 
believed, and that amidst the rivalries of 
Charles V. and Francis I. it was in Leo no 
small merit to have steered his course clear 
of conceding too much to either of them. 
Perhaps from his very ambiguity the figure 
of Leo X. stands out through these new re- 
searches more gloomy and astute, very dif- 


‘ferent from what it appears in the pages of 


Roscoe ; but it is just here that history is 
a gainer by certainty and truth. An episode 
almost completely overlooked by the his- 
torians of Urbino is the popular rising there 
between 1572 and 1573 against the Duke 
Guidobaldo Feltrio della Rovere. At last, 
from documents preserved in the Vatican 





Library and among the archives of the Holy 
See, this affair has been traced out by the 
advocate Luigi Celli, throwing light in 
every particular upon a fact of singular im- 
portance, not only for the history of Urbino, 
but that of Italy itself, and for its general, 
economic, and political condition in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. The 
title is ‘Tasse e Rivoluzione.’ ‘Il Carteggio 
(Correspondence) di Vittoria Colonna, Mar- 
chesa di Pescara,’ wascollected and published 
some years ago by Ermanno Ferrero and 
Giuseppe Miiller; but there were sundry 
lacunze, as may well be conceived, considering 
the arduous nature of such a compilation, and 
asomewhat copious supplement has just been 
issued by Domenico Tordi, which completes 
and perfects the former work. To these 
five-and-twenty forgotten letters, all im- 
portant, and edited with the greatest care, 
Tordi has by a happy thought added a 
biography of the illustrious poetess, which 
had already been republished several times, 
but of which copies are scarce, and those 
lacking careful editing. The ‘Studii 
Storici’ of L. A. Ferrai are not wholly 
devoted to the Cinquecento; those on 
Machiavelli and his doctrine, and still more 
those on reform in Italy, are especially note- 
worthy as being a topic on which Ferrai’s 
authority is unquestionable. 

Amongst the many unedited works of the 
distinguished Neapolitan historian Pietro 
Giannone, there was a most erudite and im- 
portant paper—well worth publication—on 
‘Il Tribunale della Monarchia di Sicilia.’ 
This has now been brought out 7m extenso by 
Senator Augusto Pierantoni, with a preface 
by the editor inspired by historic truth and 
strong love of liberty. The paper was con- 
ceived by Giannone at Vienna in 1727, 
while the Emperor Charles VI. was settling 
the controversy with the Papal Curia which 
had been started under Philip V., and 
during the reign of Victor Amadeus II. in 
Sicily ; and its main object was to instruct 
the sovereign. This posthumous little work 
of the author of the ‘Triregno’ is well 
worthy of attention, and scholars should 
be grateful to Senator Pierantoni, who for 
some time past has been making important 
contributions to an understanding of the life 
and work of the distinguished Neapotitan. 

The letters of our greatest historia‘ have 
been published by Matteo Campor’. under 
the title of ‘Corrispondenza fra L. A. 
Muratori e G. G. Leibniz,’ from the archives 
preserved in the Royal Library at Hanover 
and elsewhere. They are letters of excep- 
tional importance because they illustrate 
various periods of our history, and contri- 
bute much to a better understanding of the 
methods under which Muratori worked in 
collecting his materials and writing his 
books. He deals at length in these letters 
with the ‘‘ Antichita Estensi,” and still more 
particularly with the legends and traditions 
surrounding the origin of certain reigning 
houses. Campori has performed his task 
with great care and without stint of original 
investigation. Italy is rich in letters; our 
libraries are overflowing with autographs, 
many of them being of the highest interest. 
Signor Filippo Orlando has recently under- 
taken the publication of a series of selections 
from ‘Carteggi Italiani inediti e rari,’ one 
volume of which has already appeared, 
a splendid foretaste of more to come. 
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Before quitting this subject we must 
mention two eminent students recently de- 
ceased, who continued to work up to the 
end of their lives. Luigi Amabile was lost 
to Italy and to scholarship when he had 
barely finished correcting the proofs of his 
two volumes on ‘Il Santo Officio della 
Inquisizione in Napoli,’ based on documents 
of every kind, for which he had hunted 
throughout Europe. It illustrates in the 
best possible way the history of heresy in 
Southern Italy in the second half of the 
sixteenth ‘century. The other historian 
whose loss we mourn is Antonino Ber- 
tolotti, publicist and historian, a most pains- 
taking antiquary, to whom we owe the 
publication of several thousand documents 


transcribed from the archives of Rome ! 


and Lombardy, and especially those of 
Mantua, of which for the last few years 
he was director. Few lives have been more 
laborious than his, and his publications 
number several hundreds (some of them, 
however, not lacking in errors); those for 
the present year comprise studies and 
researches on ‘The Martyrs of Free 
Thought and the Victims of the Holy In- 
quisition in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries,’ and a full collection 
of notes on the communes and parishes of 
the province of Mantua, of which he was 
looking over the last proofs when he was 
carried off by a fatal illness. The loss to 
research is severe, and will be felt by 
scholars, to whom he gave unstinted help. 
It remains only to mention those items of 
miscellaneous literature which have been 
more or less well spoken of and favour- 
ably received. Arturo Graf’s ‘ Leggende e 
Superstizioni’ deals with the medizeval 
belief in the supernatural world. ‘Cultura 
e Metrica Latina in Italia,’ by U. Ronca, 
has been honoured by the Royal Academy 
of the Lincei. For the early centuries of 
our literature should be mentioned the 
studies of the learned scholar Ernesto 
Monaci. The more celebrated Seicento 
writers have found interpreters in Bene- 
detto Croce, who has edited, with learned 
notes, ‘Lo Cunto de li Canti di G. B. 
Basile’; in Mario Menghini, who has 
written a critical biographical essay on 
Tomaso Stigliani, the celebrated rival of 
G. B. Marini; in G. A. Cesareo, who has 
reprinted the satires of Salvator Rosa, and 
published several letters of his for the first 
time, thus partially destroying the legends 
which have gathered round the name of 
the painter-poet; and in Curzio Mazzi, 
who has illustrated a page of the his- 
tory of the magnificent Vatican Library 
in writing of Leone Allacci, and the 
transference of the celebrated Palatine 
Library from Heidelberg to Rome. Several 
works relating to the eighteenth century 
have also been printed, of which the most 
notable comprise ‘ La Storia del Giorno di 
Giuseppe Parini,’ told by Giosué Carducci. 
To contemporary literature belong the 
studies of Giuseppe Robiati on ‘ I] Romanzo 
in Italia,’ as seen in the best writers, 
Verga, Rovetta, Fogazzaro, Di Banzole, 
and Valearenghi; and the essays of E. A. 
Butti, ‘Né Odi né Amori,’ in which are 
carefully passed in review our most recent 
dramatic, romantic, and poetical productions. 
Domenico Ciampoli has turned to Russian 
literature in his ‘Saggi Letterari’; Senator 





Negri to English literature in ‘Nel Presente 
e nel Passato’ and ‘Segni dei Tempi’ (he is 
the writer to whom we owe a full analysis 
of the life and works of George Eliot), and 
Prof. Rodriguez likewise, who has pub- 
lished thoughtful essays on Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and Cowper, excellent work which 
has met with due appreciation. Of high value, 
both for beauty of form and nobility of 
thought, are the ‘ Studi di Letterature Stra- 
niere,’ by Signor B. Zumbini, the eminent 
critic, which include papers on Bunyan, Mil- 
ton, and ‘Macbeth.’ It must suffice merely 
to mention these, because the name of our 
greatest critic and the nature of the sub- 


jects themselves may induce English 
readers to seek them out. Another 
good work, by Giulio Monti, on ‘La 


Poesia del Dolore,’ is worth mentioning, 
as the writer examines the nature of the 
inspiration afforded by suffering as a 
perennial source of thought and feeling, 
rapidly passing in review the works of the 
chief poets who have learnt in suffering 
what they have taught in song. The book 
is good, but it would be better if its value 
were not somewhat impaired by its tone, 
which is at times too controversial. 

The best Italian literature of the past 
twelve months is not very great in quantity, 
but it is not inconsiderable, and at any 
rate it marks real progress, and especially 
indicates praiseworthy activity on the part 
of the younger writers—always a good sign 
for the future, proving that, notwithstanding 
political crises and the alienating differences 
which seek to discourage eager souls, the 
devotion to art and letters which has always 
been among the purest of our glories is yet 
alive and vigorous among us. 

Rvecero Boncu1—Giovanni ZANNONI. 
POLAND. 

Tue most celebrated of our writers of 
fiction have produced little in the past 
twelve months. Madame Orzeszko has 
printed only ‘The Vestal,’ a short tale of 
the days of ancient Rome; H. Sienkiewicz, 
‘Lux in Tenebris Lucet,’ a story of artistic 
life, which has a strong admixture of mysti- 
cism, and ‘Do We Follow Him!’ the prin- 
cipal incident in which is the crucifixion of 
the Saviour; and, finally, B. Prus, in ‘The 
Little Angelica,’ has happily united a fine 
vein of humour with a terrible tragedy. Of 
our veterans, who naturally enough rest on 
their laurels, T. T. Jez has published ‘In 
the Dark,’ an account of the hard fate of a 
peasant family, and Z. Kaczkowski in ‘The 
Zaklika’ a really doleful picture of the last 
generation of the Polish nobility. One of 
the best novelettes that have appeared of 
recent years is ‘A Fragment of Life,’ by 
Madame Zapolska, a study of a woman 
deeply injured by an unworthy husband; 
another lady, who conceals her identity 
under the pseudonym of Zmogas, has pub- 
lished two patriotic stories, one dealing 
with Nihilism, and the other depicting the 
cruelties and devastations committed in the 
rising in Lithuania in 1863; while in his 
‘The Realm of the Czars’ Abgar-Soltan 
depicts the corruption, immorality, and 
lack of patriotism that mark the Russian 
bureaucracy. Two young beginners have 
made quite a reputation: J. Dombrowski 
with a psycho-pathological study, ‘ Death,’ 
and Mile. J. Szebek with her first tale, ‘A 








Sisyphus Life,’ dealing with the careg 
of a poor peasant, which displays undeni. 
able talent and constructive skill. A cop. 
trast to her glowing narrative is offered } 

another story of rural life, ‘In Shadow and 
Sunshine,’ by Sewer. Like most of the 
writer’s works, it is marked by much truth 

feeling, poetry, and a really sunny atmo. 
sphere. Kosiakiewicz is an _ interestip 

story-teller, and possesses a good knowledge 
of life in our smaller towns, as his last 
three tales show, while those of Rogosz have 
for their background the past and present 
conditions of Galicia, which he is excellently 
wellable to describe. Madame Z. Kowerska’s 
novel ‘ The Little Rosalie’ has also obtained 
no small success, and so has a collection of 
tales of an optimistic cast. 

The only historical romance that appeared 
last year was ‘Charcyzy,’ by Rawita, in 
which the author depicted the horrors of 
the Cossack rebellion in Poland in the last 
century. Collections of stories, besides 
those already mentioned, have been issued 
by the distinguished poet Madame Konop. 
nicka; by J. Lentowski, whose sentimental 
idealism is popular with many persons; by 
a writer of entirely opposite tendencies, A, 
Dygasinski; and by Z. Niedzwiecki, who has 
long been considered by critics a man of un- 
usual talent, although his erotic leanings are 
objected to. The painter W. Luskina has 
brought out a tale, ‘The Great Year,’ in 
which he depicts the coming European war, 
which he supposes to be decided upon the 
plains of Poland. 

For a long time our dramatists have not 
been so active as in the past twelve months, 
To this state of things two competitions, 
occurring simultaneously at Warsaw and Cra- 
cow, may possibly have contributed. The 
theme of the prize play, ‘The Woman 
Teacher,’ by Count W. Koziebrodzki, who 
has since died prematurely, reminds one of 
a play of Dumas; but the execution and 
the motives introduced are original and 
very happily imagined. The hero of Zglin- 
ski’s ‘Jakob Warka’ is an unscrupulous 
man of business, who, through his hard- 
heartedness, brings the greatest misfortunes 
upon his nearest relations, and is defeated 
in a financial struggle with a rival of similar 
morality to his own. ‘The Rights of the 
Heart,’ by K. Zalewski, is notable at once 
for effective situations and artistic propor- 
tions. Two first attempts, ‘ Fredzio’ and 
‘Count George,’ have obtained for their 
author, 8. Graybner, a respectable position 
among our writers of comedy; while ‘Flirt, 
by M. Balucki, enjoyed general favour 
during the past season. The saine writer 
produced an historical drama, ‘ Kilinski, 
the subject of which is a conspiracy formed 
a hundred years ago against the Russians 
“by a master shoemaker of thatname. ‘The 
Old Debts’ of M. Gawalewicz deals with a 
knotty social question, the fate of illegitimate 
children ; another work of his, ‘The Pearl, 
is of quite a different character, as its plot 
is derived from a romantic episode in the 
life of Leonardo da Vinci. ‘The Last Act’ of 
Jeske-Choinski presents a doleful picture of 
the decay of a notable family, chiefly caused 
by the weakness of the head of the house. 
On the other hand, a cheerful farce by M. 
Wolowski has met with a good deal of 
favour. A favourable reception was also 
accorded to ‘The Weed,’ the last effort of 
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tho most notable Polish writer of comedies 
in this generation, J . Blizinski, whose recent 
death has been an irreparable loss to our 
iterature. 
ile a long silence, the esteemed poet 
Felicyan (Falenski) has produced, under 
the title of ‘ Meandry,’ a collection of epi- 
ams and brief satires, and also ‘ Trans- 
Jations from Foreign Poets,’ and in both 
yolumes he has displayed the perfection of 
form which has long been characteristic of 
him, ‘A Few Rhymes,’ by C. Jankowski, 
and ‘Szella,’ by K. Lewandowski, mostly 
light erotic verse, have been well received 
by the critics. With poetry may be classed, 
albeit written in prose, ‘ The Passing Clouds’ 
of Mile. Szezesna(Cybulska), ayoung author, 
who has in these sketches from life and 


nature evinced feeling and youthful en- 


thusiasm. 

Among historical works those _ best 
deserving mention are ‘The Youth of 
Sigismund the Old,’ by A. Pawinski; ‘ The 
Insurrection of Swidrygello,’ a Lithuanian 
chief, by A. Lewicki; ‘The Annals of the 
Western Slavs,’ by W. Boguslawski, one of 
the most notable histories of recent times ; 
and ‘The Life of Christopher Arciszewski,’ 
by A. Kranshar, in which the adventurous 
career of that famous warrior of the seven- 
teenth century, and especially his share in 
the Dutch expedition to the Brazils, are 
related from newly discovered authorities. 
W. Spasowiez has collected his writings 
in six volumes. Among them are juridico- 
political essays, and also essays dealing with 
belles-lettres, and in both departments he 
shows himself a dexterous thinker and 
stylist. Apam BEtLcrKowskl. 


RUSSIA. 

Ix my last year’s description of the 
general tendency of Russian society, I over- 
stepped the limits of the minor key and 
broke into the major. Since then the signs 
that the period of stagnation, which had 
set in after.the commencement of 1880, 
had come to an end have become more 
numerous and more pronounced. The ‘‘men 
of the eighties,” who made a virtue of their 
It is 
not so long ago that they were making a 
stir and causing people to talk of them, 
although by no means formidable; but 
latterly, although certain publicists belong- 
mg to the party still continue to pour 
out the vials of their wrath, nobody pays 
them any attention. Again, during the 
“seventies” a curious movement sprang 
up which was called ‘going among 
the people,” and consisted in an adoption 
of the life of farm labourers by educated 
and cultivated young men, who thus estab- 
lished colonies amongst the peasantry 
which served as centres for the spread of 
soialism. During the “eighties” these 
settlements succumbed to the prevalent 
tone, and, cutting themselves off from 
their surroundings, devoted themselves; 
partly under the influence of Tolstoy’s 
teachings, to the work of self-perfection. 
To-day they have taken a new depar- 
we. They have recognized that this 
lf-centred work of internal improve- 
ment leads inevitably to mysticism and 
ectarianism, and deprives them of all wider 
muiuence. In a word, the rise in the 
‘oclal temperature, which I recorded last 








year, continues unmistakably. The Russian 
social movement is clearly preparing itself for 


fresh and increasing efforts. To begin with, | 


after putting aside the programme of the 
‘‘men of the eighties,” we have commenced 
an active survey of the social programmes 
of preceding periods. This is, indeed, the 
meaning of a renewal of the controversy 
between our liberals and our radicals, or 
party of the people, for in a country where 
eighty-eight per cent. of the population are 
peasants, radicalism is bound to be popular. 

Love of the people is the collective 
product of certain practical sympathies and 
aims, rather than the logical deduction from 
some clearly defined theoretical system. 
For this very reason it is not always easy 
to separate its history from that of similar 
schools of thought. This mental attitude 
towards the people we find existing already 
in the eighteenth century in the form of a 
vague interest in the lives and habits of 
the masses, a sort of archeological demo- 
philism, and it derived fresh life and 
vigour from the romanticism of the present 
century. But as a definite party having social 
reform for its motto, the lovers of the people 
cannot date back further than the latter 
part of the forties. Even then Russian 
love of the people had adopted original 
formule which distinguished it from the 
various parties of social reform in the rest 
of Europe. For it borrowed its theoretical 
basis from the then prevalent doctrine of 
Slavophilism. The Slavophils, who rejected 
in its entirety the whole intellectual and 
social history of Russia posterior to Peter 
the Great, also refused to recognize the edu- 
cated classes among their contemporaries, 
who modelled themselves upon prevalent 
European schools, and had thus been de- 
nationalized. The Slavophils reposed all 
their hopes for the future of Russia upon 
the masses, who had retained the national 
traditions of the pre-Petrine days. The 
popular party accepted this belief in the 
spiritual robustness of the masses, and 
agreed in denouncing the educated classes. 
But they expounded their faith from their 
own point of view, and defined their tenets 
independently of the Slavophils. In the 
educated man, whom they denounced, they 
recognized the hated dowrgeois and the detest- 
able capitalist, and in the saving health of 
the national spirit they saw only the 
socialistic principle extant in our communal 
system of peasant land tenure. The conse- 
quence of such a confusion of socialism with 
nationalism was necessarily incongruity. 
The party of the people rejected the 
‘‘Kuropeans”’ and the “ Intelligentia” in 
the name of those forms of national 
life, the beginnings of which they detect 
in the village commune. The only legiti- 
mate field of activity for the “ Intelli- 
gentia”’ was to work for the emancipation 
of the masses, so that the latter might be 
free to arrange their life in harmony with 
their ideals. It was supposed to be sufficient 
to let the people have an opportunity of acting 
independently, as they would immediately 
endeavour to carry out homogeneously in 
the form of communism their native idea 
of justice in social relations. This form, 
peculiar to the Slavonic races, appeared 
to them a pledge of the renovation of 
Europe. By introducing and diffusing 
it everywhere, Russia would fulfil her 


‘historical mission and regenerate the 
world. Such were the views, as finally 
evolved in the sixties, of the party who 
' came to be called the friends of the people. 
Our liberals made common _ cause 
with the friends of the people so long 
| as their general immediate object was a 
common one, namely, the emancipation of 
the peasantry. But after February 19th, 
1861, the two parties separated. The friends 
of the people, as we have seen, regarded the 
masses as the only source from which salva- 
tion could come, and as the active ideal 
force for the social life of the future; they 
therefore deprecated all interference with 
them, and especially every attempt to ingraft 
upon them the existing ideals of the cultured 
classes. The liberals, on the contrary, main- 
tained that in their present condition the 
peasantry were simply dark and ignorant, 
and calculated to act as a drag upon all 
social progress—ay, even to fall, in their 
present benighted condition, into the hands 
of the very capitalists and exploiters against 
the incursion of whom they were supposed 
to form a bulwark. They were therefore, 
in the first instance, pre-eminently in need 
of the guardianship of the “ Intelligentia.” 
The liberals also looked with small reverence 
upon the village commune itself, which they 
regarded merely as a survival discarded by 
more advanced nations, which proved the 
backwardness of the economic condition of 
their country. Consequently the liberals 
clamoured for political reforms, as being 
the step most immediately necessary; while 
the friends of the people, who feared lest the 
triumph of the “‘ Intelligentia” should entail 
that of the dourgeoisie, preferred the retention 
of a democratic ceesarism, and asked for social 
reforms. But in the seventies a group of 
dissentient radicals sprang up, who recog- 
nized that the radical party was severely 
handicapping itself by demanding social 
reforms before obtaining political ones. 
This group embraced the theories of Marx, 
and formulated the dictum that capitalism 
was an indispensable step on the road to 
collectivism. Consequently, and in the in- 
terests of socialism, this section of the radical 
party proceeded to clamour for political 
reforms, recognizing all the while that these 
would inevitably lead toa transitory triumph 
for the middle classes. On the other hand, 
our liberals made certain concessions to the 
radicals. At first they vehemently protested 
against the supposed identity of the ‘‘ Intel- 
ligentia ” with the bourgeoisie, and of ‘ Kuro- 
peans’’ with capitalists. They were not so 
strictly individualistic as their name implied, 
and admitted partly the principle of collec- 
tivism, and also that of State interference. 
Although they insisted on the importance 
of commencing with political reforms, they 
were not opposed to the introduction of 
social ones. Thus a neutral ground was 
gradually formed upon which the two 
parties could unite and act together, 
when the stagnation of the eighties set 
in. At this period a large number of 
friends of the people were permeated with 
mystical and ethical ideas, and became 
disciples of Tolstoy, while others, the irre- 
concilables, continued true to the Slavonic 
idea. I may say that, as far as the further 
development of the teachings of either one 
party or the other was concerned, the 








eighties remained barren, But perhaps 
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they were not altogether unfruitful in an- 
other respect. During those ten years the 
doctrinaire enthusiasm of both parties had 
considerably cooled down, and, at the same 
time, a new reading public had sprung into 
existence, who knew nothing of this doctrin- 
airism, and little of the theories upon which 
it was based. Recommencing, as they are 
at present, their old controversy before a 
new public, the two rival parties have con- 
sequently been compelled to review once 
more the theoretical groundwork of their 
practical platforms. 

Such an investigation has been madeon be- 
half of the friends of the people by a publicist 
who writes under the initials V. V. (Vasili 
Vorontzov), and who is well known to the 
Russian public for his researches on ‘The 
History of Capitalism in Russia’ and his 
recently published work on ‘ Village Com- 
munes.’ In this book he has collected 
a vast number of data _ distributed 
in various statistical publications of our 
zemstvos, or local government councils. In 
the current year he has published yet 
another work, entitled ‘ Progressive Ten- 
dencies in Peasant Agriculture,’ in which 
he enumerates as evidences of progress all 
manifestations testifying to the develop- 
ment in Russia of ‘la petite culture.” This 
in itself is a proof that Vorontzov is opposed 
to the application of Marx’s theory to the 
evolution of Russian society. On the con- 
trary, he is an adherent of those who believe 
that Russia, owing to her local circum- 
stances, can proceed directly from primitive 
collectivism to socialism without passing 


through the intermediate stages of capi- 
talism, and the absorption of small enter- 


prises by large ones. This transition, in 
the opinion of Vorontzov and his party, 
should be accomplished by the masses them- 
selves, who, since their emancipation, can 
stand forth as an active social, and, conse- 
quently, political power—the only social 
and political power which has ever existed 
in Russia. The masses, he maintains, are 
not deficient in the moral force which such 
a transition involves, for that force is 
supported and fostered by their village 
communes. All the masses require is the 
self-consciousness which education gives. 
Hence the one and only task of the true 
- “ Tntelligentia,” who will not stoop to play 
into the hands of the bourgeoisie, is to 
diffuse and disseminate education and 
culture among the masses. These views, 
enunciated in a series of articles in Russtan 
Wealth, under the general title of ‘ En- 
deavours after a Basis for the Friends of the 
People,’ although expressed in an obviously 
conciliatory spirit, do not indicate any new 
departure, but rather recapitulate the prin- 
ciples which Vorontzov had formulated in 
the seventies. It is true that he attacks 
the old friends of the people, but only 
because they assigned too large a part to 
the ‘‘ Intelligentia,” and too small a part to 
the masses. He does not confound the 
cultured classes with the bourgeoisie, but 
distinguishes between the true “ Intelli- 
gentia,” who are the friends of the people, 
and all the others, who are simply impeding 
the normal evolution of Russian society. It 
is clear that such an attempt at explaining 
the aims of the friends of the people has 
not done much to advance a reconciliation 
of this party with the liberals. Hence 





A. N. Puipin has again addressed himself 
to a demolition of Vorontzov’s theories 
in the Vestnik Evropi, and has pointed 
out that the education of the masses is 
not a specifically radical object; these 
tenets, he explains, are as old as the 
popular party itself. The controversy has 
been continued by the celebrated Vladimir 
Soloviev, who has taken up a_ perfectly 
unexpected attitude, and ranged himself on 
the side of individualism, maintaining that 
the only hope for Russia lies in agricultural 
improvements and high farming, and con- 
sequently the encouragement of large estates, 
in which alone intensive agriculture is 
possible. It is also curious that the very 
magazine, Russian Wealth, which was last 
year the mouthpiece of the friends of the 
people, has in the current year, and after 
changing its editorial staff, assumed a dif- 
ferent attitude, and declared, through the 
pen of N. K. Mikhailovski, that the entire 
controversy had done nothing to advance 
the solution of the question raised, namely, 
the definition of demophilism. This de- 
claration in itself is, however, of great im- 
portance, and may lead to a split in the 
ranks of the party and to fresh developments. 

I have dwelt so long upon this contro- 
versy between the liberals and radicals 
because it seems to have occupied the atten- 
tion of our larger public more than anything 
else, and may hence be regarded as cha- 
racteristic of the moment. As regards the 
“elect,” however, they seem to have been 
principally concerned during the current 
year with matters purely esthetic. It is 
long since we have had so many articles in 
our periodical literature on art and the 
relations of art to the real. P. D. Bobo- 
ruikin, the novelist, has protested in an 
article in one of our magazines against 
the predominance of political over esthetic 
questions in our criticisms. Prince 8. 
Volkonski proves, in the Vestnik Evropi, 
that “‘ artistic enjoyment and artistic crea- 
tion” are independent of external aims, 
and that consequently the esthetic point of 
view has nothing to do with the moral point 
of view; esthetic emotion and creation are 
consequently neither moral nor immoral; and 
M. Avrelin also professes the same opinions. 
To this tendency of thought may perhaps 
be attributed the renewed interest we have 
manifested in the French symbolists and 
décadents. They are studied and talked 
about in the Vestnik Evropi, they are 
attacked and demolished by N. K. Mikhai- 
lovski (in Russkoe Bogatstvo and Russkaya 
Muisl), and from their point of view the poet 
Mereshkovski has endeavoured to review 
our past and present literature. His work 
on ‘The Causes of the Decline of, and of 
the New Currents in, Contemporary Rus- 
sian Literature’ not only points to sym- 
bolism as the sole means of saving us, but 
actually ascribes to it all the best that we 
have done in the past. Concurrently with 
an interest in the literature of the décadents 
our public have awakened to an interest in 
décadent philosophy, I mean the theories of 
the German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche. 
I should, however, add that but a few of 
the expounders of this school of literature 
have defended it, and that the interest dis- 
played by the public scarcely goes beyond 
curiosity. 

The minor key, which has been aban- 
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doned by society, still continues in litem, 
ture. It is true that a number of our write, 
have been seduced from their purely liters 
work by this very reawakening of laid 
interests. Korolenko has carried op : 
publicist review of “Current Life” in 
Russkaya Muisl, and has acquainted }j 
readers with the impressions he carriaj 
away with him from a visit to the famin. 
stricken province of Nijni-Novgorod. J, 
sides these articles he has published in the 
present year nothing but the second volun 
of his ‘Sketches and Tales,’ a collection ¢ 
charming productions full of delicate touchy 
and exquisite feeling. This author is 4 
happy in his slight descriptions of travd, 
which are airy and full of colour, as in hij 
truthful eee. J of child life (in ‘4; 
Night’), his concentration of thought con. 
bined with epigrammatic and Socratic diy. 
logue (in ‘Shadows,’ in which Socrates js 
one of the characters), and the naive sip. 
plicity and humour of folk-lore (in ‘ Dooms 
day’). In all these numerous and differa; 
phases of imaginative work his warm huma 
heart always comes to the surface. Erte, 
the novelist, has devoted himself entirely 
philanthropic labours in the province ¢ 
Voronej, which suffered severely from thy 
famine of 1892, and has sent from theng 
only accounts of his work among the pu. 
santry which he has contributed to variow 
periodicals. Potapenko has also bea 
silent, but for another reason. He is reg 
ing abroad from the effects of his literay 
activity. To the four volumes of his 
works already extant he had added tm 
more, which, however, have done nothing ti 
augment his reputation. Tchekhov ha 
written two novels, one of which, ‘Room 
No. 6,’ is certainly among his best. The 
author has illustrated the fallacy of on 
of the theories of the eighties, one nearly 
allied to Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resis 
ance. A provincial doctor—a man sufi 
ciently refined, but devoid of energy, ani 
with strongly epicurean and sceptical ter 
dencies—is impressed with the fruitlessnes 
of battling with life, and adduces this vier 
to justify his extremely negligent treatment 
of the hospital which is under his care. h 
one of the rooms of this hospital he has: 
lunatic patient, who in his lucid interval 
rails, perhaps too lucidly for a lunati, 
against the doctor’s neglect. The doctors 
interested in his patient’s invectives, aul 
seeks to persuade him of the uselessness i! 
protests and the inevitability of all existiy 
things. But his frequent visits to Roo 
No. 6 and constant conversations with th 
lunatic, besides a certain melanchol 
which overtakes him, arouse in his frien 
the suspicion that he is himself going mul 
and so he is finally put into Room No. 6# 
a patient, where he dies of despair broughta 
by asense of hisown helplessness. Tchekhor' 
second novel, ‘The Story of an Unknom 
Person,’ deals with the adventures of a tern 
ist or Nihilist, who enters the service of # 
official as a footman, with the object of mu 
dering that official’s father, a prominé 
statesman. But instead of carrying 0 
his design he plays the spy upon # 
master’s intrigues with the other s%# 
His master has a mistress, a marti 
woman, who runs away from her husbat 
and flies to her lover just as the latte 
attachment to her has commenced ! 
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wool, The infatuated woman is blind to 
the change in her lover’s affections, but 
fnally he is unable to continue the illusion. 
After a decisive rupture the Nihilist—who 
meanwhile has, unknown to himself, in 
his turn fallen in love with the woman— 
reveals his identity, and proposes elope- 
ment to a foreign land. But here the 
moral bankruptey of the couple takes 
place. The hero, whom the author has 
cursed with consumption, and who is dis- 
enchanted with his political creed, thirsts 
for life and pines for love; whilst the 
heroine, disenchanted with love, and having 
jooked for a moral mentor in her com- 
anion, commits suicide in order not to 
rofane her former love, which she has 
not yet extinguished, although she feels 
nothing but a possibility of the new attach- 
ment eagerly awaited by her fellow traveller. 
The situation is treated with depth of feeling 
and faithfulness to life, although the reader 
is often left to guess at the psychic motives 
which animate the characters. Perhaps this 
js only another example of the prevalent 
fashion for symbolism. A very different 
order of theories is reflected in Boboruikin’s 
novel dealing with the life of our servants, 
and entitled ‘Our People.’ We have here 

sed in review before us a whole army of 
types of servants, all different, all excellent 
and well depicted, but absolutely uncon- 
nected and frequently improbable. I must 
confess that, notwithstanding this author’s 
great experience, this tour de force cannot be 
regarded as by any means a success. Garin 
has published a novel entitled ‘The School- 
boy,’ which is a continuation of his ‘Childhood 
of Tema,’ to which I referred last year; it 
is distinguished by the same excellences, 
and bears upon its face the same evidences 
of being largely autobiographical. Garin 
has also collected his former scattered works 
into a volume under the general title of 
‘Sketches and Tales,’ amongst which we 
find an admirable sketch, ‘A Few Years 
in the Country,’ in which the author gives 
us a charming and lifelike account of his 
failure to bring about ideal relations between 
the gentry and peasantry of a certain country 
neighbourhood. Among other works in 
the province of belles-lettres I may mention 
a collection of stories by Ardov (Madame 
Blaramberg), which evince the artistic ten- 
dencies of the author. The same author 
has completed and published ‘ Ruffina 
Kazdoeva,’ a novel commenced ten years 
ago, and descriptive of a group of idealists 
of the seventies, who proposed starting a 
colony among the people. These colonies 
are attracting a good deal of interest, 
although, like the novel, it is somewhat 


belated. Dedlov’s novel ‘Sashenka’ car- 
nes us to a totally different region of 
Russian intellectual life. 
young man of weak character and doubt- 
ful morality, who is at once an idealist and 
aself-seeker, thirsting for success and self- 
indulgence. 


The hero is a 


Very little that is new has appeared in 
€ province of philosophy. A. Vvedenski’s 


bok ‘On the Limits and Symptoms of 
Animation’ represents the views of the 
te0-Kantians. If the neo-Kantians main- 
lain that the existence of every foreign soul, 
hot our own, is nothing but an hypothesis 
tour consciousness, more or less warranted 
(t the same 


sense as the existence 





! 





of the objective world, including our 
own body, may be called an hypothesis), 
the author goes further and asserts that 
even for such an hypothesis we have no 
sufficient objective data. The subjective 
consciousness has no ground to suppose the 
existence of a psychic force underlying the 
physical processes of the visual world. 
All this is adduced in order to show that 
the existence of a psychic cause or principle 
cannot be proved by empirical reasoning, but 
can be demonstrated by the transcendental 
method only, that is to say, the method 
of Kant, as a postulate of the moral sense, 
of the ‘practical reason.” I may also 
mention that the collected works of the 
late V. D. Kudriavtzev, professor at the 
Theological Aeademy of Moscow, are now 
appearing in book form. 

Universal history has also received but 
few additions. I wiil only mention a very 
useful popular work by Prof. Karéev, 





‘History of Modern Europe’ (3 vols.). 
Appelroth has investigated the literature | 
on Praxiteles, M. M. Pokrovski has | 
brought out an interesting ‘Study on the | 
Athenian Constitution of Aristotle,’ and | 
Prince Trubetskoy has devoted an elaborate 
work to the ‘ Weltanschauung of St. Augus 
tine.’ 

With regard to Russian history, let me 
first enumerate the works of reference deal- 
ing with this branch. The place of honour 
should be accorded to the enormous first 
volume (containing over two thousand pages) 
of Prof. Ikonnikov’s ‘ Essay in Russian Histo- 
riography.’ Besidesa history and bibliography 
of alllearned publications dealing with the 
subject of Russian history, it contains a 
complete description of all existing Russian 
and foreign archives, libraries, and museums 
in so far as they contain any materials bear- 
ing on Russian history. Of purely biblio- 
graphicalinterest are two recent publications 
of V. Mejov, one of which has been com- 
pleted, namely, a ‘ Bibliography of Siberia,’ 
being a guide to all books and articles 
bearing upon Siberia, no matter in what 
connexion. To the domain of the his- 
tory of ancient Russia belongs Sobestyan- 
ski’s ‘ The National Peculiarities, Character- 
istics, and Legal Customs of the Ancient 
Slavs,’ being an attempt to give the genesis 
of the Slavophil belief in their peaceful 
character and communal system. Our cele- 
brated Byzantine scholar, V. G. Vasilievski, 
has given us an exemplary investigation and 
edition of two vite sanctorum, of the greatest 
importance to Russian history in the ninth 
century, namely, the lives of St. George, 
Archbishop of Amastris, and of St. Stephen, 
Archbishop of Somosh. Souvorov and 
Pavlov have carried on an interesting con- 
troversy on the influence of Western Europe 
on ancient Russian law, especially eccle- 
siastical law. The first asserted the pre- 
sence of such an influence most conclusively, 
and the other rejected it with equal emphasis 
and logic. Prof. V. Serguéevitch has issued 
the first part of the second volume of his 
‘Russian Legal Antiquities,’ in which he 
expounds the law concerning the old Rus- 
sian veché or ting, and the prerogatives of 
the Knyazes, or princes. R. V. Zotov has 
published a careful investigation into the 
history of the princes of the principality of 
Tchernigov, of whom little has been hitherto 





known. I must not omit to mention the 





posthumous work of Prof. Nikitski, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Moscow Society 
for the Study of Russian History and Anti- 
quities, a ‘ History of the Evonomie Con- 
ditions of Great Novgorod.’ I shall reserve 
for a future occasion an account of several 
other important works whose publication 
has been commenced in the current year. 

In regard to modern Russian _his- 
tory also more has been done in the 
way of making materials for its study 
accessible to those in the way of original 
work and investigation. The fifth volume 
of ‘Protocols and Reports of the Senate’ 
(1715), edited by the Academy of Sciences, 
has reference to the reign of Peter the 
Great, as also the second and third volumes 
of the ‘Archives of Prince Kurakin.’ The 
second volume of ‘ Materials for the Study 
of the History of the Education of Women 
in Russia’ (1796-1828), compiled by 
Madame Likhatchev, supplies many data 
regarding the work in this direction of the 
Dowager Empress Mary, the widow of the 
Emperor Paul. In the eighty-second volume 
of the Journal of the Imperial Historical Society 
A. Tratchevski has continued kis publica- 
tion of official documents bearing upon 
‘The Diplomatic Relations of Russia with 
France during the Reign of Napoleon I.’ 
(1805-1806), and the same subject is treated 
of in the fifth volume of Nadler’s ‘ Alex- 
ander I. and the Holy Alliance,’ in which 
the events of 1814 and 1815 are dealt with. 
Stcheglov has described the foundation 
under Alexander I. of the Russian ‘ Council 
of State.’ Several considerable contributions 
to the study of the latest social movements 
have also appeared, one of the most in- 
teresting of which is Skabitchevski’s 
‘History of the Russian Censorship’ ; this 
author has issued besides a second edition 
of his ‘ History of Recent Russian Litera- 
ture.’ Much light on our Slavophil move- 
ment is thrown in the second volume of the 
‘Biography of A. J. Koshelev,’ by Kolou- 
panov; in Barsoukov’s biography of the 
historian Pogodin, which has now reached 
the seventh volume; in the highly inter- 
esting correspondence between Youri Sama- 
rin and the Baroness von Rahden; and 
in the third volume of J. 8S. Aksakov’s 
‘Letters,’ covering the period of 1851-60. 
The diary of Prof. Nikitenko, the censor, 
has appeared in three volumes. M. Schin- 
rock has issued the second volume of 
materials for the biography of Gogol. Lastly, 
I should record the appearance of the third 
volume of the excellent ‘Critico- Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Russian Authors,’ 
edited by Vengerov, which kas been brought 
down to the Boboruikin family. 

Prof. Tchuprov has made two admirable 
contributions to social science, a popular 
‘Political Economy’ and a ‘History of 
Political Economy.’ A group of statisticians 
have undertaken a series of compilations 
under the general title of ‘‘ Results of Eco- 
nomic Investigations in Russia, based on 
the Data of Zemstvo Statistics.”” As yet only 
two of these works have appeared: one, to 
which I have referred above, emanating 
from the pen of V. Vorontzov, is devoted to 
a study of the ‘ Village Commune’; the 
other, contributed by Prof. Karuishev, 
treats of ‘Peasant Leases and Rents.’ A. 
Fortunatuv has subjected to a careful 
anaiysis existing data on the ‘Rye Crops of 
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European Russia,’ and has thus given us 
a valuable addition to the recently pub- 
lished book of Grass on the same subject. 
The famine of 1891 and 1892 has called 
forth a number of publications dealing with 
that painful subject. A quantity of statis- 
tical reports and returns have been pub- 
lished besides by the various zemstvos, of 
which the most remarkable are those issued 
by the zemstvo of Voronej. 

In conclusion I must draw attention to 
the magnificent encyclopedia which is 
appearing under the editorship of Arseniev 
and Petrushevski. When first issued in 
1890 it seemed to be nothing more than 
a translation of the ‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
con’ of Brockhaus. But in 1891, upon 
the death of the former editor, Prof. An- 
dréevski, the editorship was undertaken 
by the two gentlemen above referred to, 
who secured the co - operation of a con- 
siderable number of our more prominent 
scholars, and increased the quantity and 
improved the quality of the original articles, 
so that the encyclopeedia has grown in their 
hands into a grand national undertaking. 
So far seventeen volumes have appeared, 
bringing the work down to the completion 
of the letter g, the fourth in our alphabet. 

P. Mityovxoy. 


SPAIN. 

Last autumn the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus 
was enthusiastically celebrated throughout 
Spain with a pomp worthy of her best days. 
Conjointly with that celebration, which it is 
generally admitted was both orderly and 
most appropriate, there was here, in the 





capital of the monarchy, an historical exhibi- 
tion, besides meetings of Americanists at 
Huelva, La Rabida, and Seville for the pur- 
pose of commemorating that remarkable 


event. If the axiom be true that nations, 
like individuals, cherish the memory of 
their glorious past, the heart of every 
patriotic Spaniard must have swollen with 
pride and joy. People of all classes hailed 
with pleasure the semi-dramatic represen- 
tation of events and objects so closely 
connected with national history, whilst the 
attention of the learned was naturally 
directed towards the bold navigator who 
first set his foot on the newly discovered 
world. 

Of the efforts made by the antiquaries 
of Spain to investigate the most minute 
particulars of Columbus’s life, his birth, 
native country, parentage, various occupa- 
tions or pursuits previously to his supposed 
arrival at Lisbon as early as 1474—of the 
many books and pamphlets printed before 
July, 1892, in anticipation, as it were, of 
the hero’s apotheosis, enough was said in 
No. 3375 of the Atheneum. That will per- 
haps excuse me in a certain measure from 
returning to the subject further than to 
remark that the number of those published 
before or immediately after the celebration 
of the centenary was really surprising. I 
siall only mention a few of the most im- 
portant. 

The Countess of Siruela in her own right, 
Duchess of Berwick and Alba by marriage, 
already known to the readers of the 
Atheneum by the handsomely printed volume 
of original correspondence of the Alvarez de 
Toledo, Dukes of Alba since the fifteenth 








century, has had a search made for papers 
relating to Columbus and his discovery, and 
several original letters from the great navi- 
gator as well as from his sons Diego and 
Fernando have been found, the whole of 
which, together with other papers of a later 
date, the duchess has now published in folio 
with the title of ‘Autégrafos de Cristobal 
Colon y Papeles de America.’ The duchess 
throws open her archives to historical 
students of all nations. It is to be hoped 
that her example may be followed by 
other members of the Spanish aristocracy, 
whose houses are known to be, as it were, 
the depositories of national history. 

Among other books relating to Columbus 
and his discovery, some of which are only 
continuations or sequels of former works, 
the following are worthy of particular 
notice: ‘Cristobal Colon,’ by Lamarque 
de Novoa (Juan), with a preface by José 
Maria Asensio y Toledo (it is not an essay 
in prose, but a poem illustrated with photo- 
graphs from well-known pictures in the 
national museums); ‘Colon y los Reyes 
Catolicos,’ by the Marquis de Hoyos; 
‘Colon y Bovadilla y la Ingratitud de 
Espaiia,’ by Luis Vidart; ‘La Patria de 
Colon segun los Documentos de las 
Ordenes Militares,’ by F. R. Vhagon (this 
last is particularly important, as in the 
official document quoted Columbus’s place 
of birth is said to have been Savona); 
‘Martin Alonso Pinzon, Estudio historico,’ 
by José Maria Asensio; ‘Pinzon en el 
Descubrimiento de las Indias,’ by Cesdreo 
Fernandez Duro; and last, not least, 
‘ Fuentes histéricas sobre Colon y America,’ 
vol. i. Under this title -the writer, 
whose name is D. Joaquin Torres Asensio, 
intends giving us a Spanish translation of 
all those works in which Columbus and his 
voyages are first mentioned. He begins with 
Peter Martyr, or Pietro Martire d’ Anghiera, 
a town of the Milanese, on the south bank 
of the Lake Maggiore, which town, by the 
way, Seiior Torres Asensio, likealmost all the 
Spanish writers, erroneously calls Angleria, 
owing, no doubt, to an erratum at the head 
of the first edition of the ‘ Decades de Orbe 
Novo’ (Seville, 1510, fol.), since repeated in 
later editions, in all of which Peter Martyr 
is denominated Anglerius or ab Angleria. 
That this author’s letters (‘ Epistole’), his 
‘ Decades,’ and his treatise ‘De Legatione 
Babilonica’ are important works in their 
way, nobody doubts; but I think there was 
no great necessity of translating the letters 
again, since a Spanish version of them is 
known toexist, besides which all the passages 
relative to Columbus have been reproduced 
and commented upon in almost every Euro- 
pean language. The translator might have 
employed his labour to better purpose on 
the Latin letters of Lucius Marinzeus Siculus 
(Alcal4, 1497, fol.), or on the treatises, still 
inedited, of Palacios Rubios. 

To the eulogies on the discoverer of the 
New World the members of a Congress of 
Americanists, assembled at -Huelva and 
La fRabida in October last, power- 
fully contributed; but as the papers read 
at their various meetings, as well as 
the books printed beforehand for the pur- 
pose—mostly the work of foreigners or 
natives of North or South America—were not 





a few of the most remarkable, such a» 
account, ethnographical and archzeolog; 
one of the provinces of New Granada; Ny 
Tribute Roll of Montezuma,’ part i, 
‘Further Notes on the Fuegian Languap: 
both by Dr. D. G. Brinton, of the Unity 
States; ‘ Paginas histéricas de la ih 
lica Oriental del Uruguay,’ by Matix 
Alonso Criado; ‘ Diccionario biogritiy 
nacional, 6 Historia de la Literatura (4; 
lena,’ by Pedro Pablo Figueroa; ay 
several more. 

Nor were the Indian languages {y, 
gotten at the meetings of the Congng 
For instance, ‘ Nahuatlismos de Costa Ric’ 
by Juan Fernandez Ferraz, is a dictiony 
of the Mexican words introduced into tj 
vernacular language of Costa Rica. Coy, 
de la Vifiaza has gained the annual prin 
of the National Library in this capital }y 
a work entitled ‘Lenguas indigenas 4, 
America,’ or bibliographical dictionary ¢ 
works relating to the various languages 
dialects spoken in North and South Americ: 
whilst D. Francisco Fernandez y Gonzale, 
well known by his translations from th 
Arabic and Hebrew, who delivered in (eto. 
ber last a most interesting lecture on th 
multifarious languages spoken in Northen 
and Central America, has just published hi 
researches on ‘Los Lenguages indigenos dd 
Norte y Centro de America’ in a small foliy 
volume of 112 closely printed pages, 4) 
far as I can judge of Sefior Fernandez; 
Gonzalez’s lecture, it reveals considerabl: 
erudition, and yet the author fails, t 
my mind, in one point, which is to stat 
boldly and resolutely his own ideas about the 
origin, gradual formation, and comparatire 
amount of roots or words in each of 
them, and above all to determine whic 
mey be called “languages” and whic 
“dialects”; for certainly, out of the six 
hundred and odd tongues which he affirus 
on hardly sufficient authority to have existel 
at one time in North and Central America, 
exclusive of the South, some must hk 
primary in their way and the rest secondary, 
What connexion, if any, exists between the 
Indo-European languages and those spoke 
in America is again a question on which 
we should have been glad to hear Sei 
Fernandez y Gonzalez’s opinion. 

To end with this topic, which is becoming 
rather tedious, I may conclude by saying thit 
two important points have been gained: one 
is that it is almost certain that Columbus: 
birthplace was Savona; the other that Ame 
rigo Vespucci never thought of giving, « 
pretended to give, his own name to the nev 
continent discovered by Columbus, but that 
it was entirely the fault of those who drer 
the first charts of the discovered continent. 
This has been proved in a most satisfactory 
manner by M. I. E. Hamy, the Keeper 
of the Ethnographical Museum of Paris, 1 
a letter to the eighth Congress of Amer: 
canists at Huelva, that is published in the 
twenty-first volume of the Boletin of the 


‘Royal Academy of History. 


And yet amidst the general praise o 
Columbus a few dissentient voices have 
been heard, some saying that the North 
men discovered the New World centuries 
before, others that certain sailors and pilots 
of the Azores or of Madeira were the fir 


limited to Columbus and his discovery, but | to set foot on one of the West India 


covered a wider range, I need only mention 


| islands, whilst some, again, reproduce with 
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—— ae 
more vivid colours the tradition preserved 
by the first historiographer royal of the 
Indies, Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, 
though he himself did not believe it. 
That tradition, successively exaggerated 
and much improved by Pietro Martire 
d’Anghiera, Father Acosta, the Inca 
Garcilasso de la Vega, and others, has 
lately given rise to much controversy 
and dispute, some writers, like Mr. 
de Rossely de Lorgues, pretending that 
it is a figment and a_ calumny 
st the reputation of Christopher 






OgTatficy 
ra (hj. 
5 and 


oS fy. again I 

DgTes Columbus, whilst others attach perhaps 
L Ri more faith to the tradition than it really 
tionary deserves. Among the former is D. Juan 
nto thy Perez de Guzman, who in a long article 
Cou in La Ilustracion Espaiola y Americana, 
l prin! March 13th, 1892, adheres firmly to the 
ital by opinion that Alonso Sanchez de Huelva, the 
1as supposed mariner who first set his foot in 
ary ¢f Haiti or the island of Santo Domingo, is a 
ALES op mythical personage invented for the sole 


On the 


nerica; purpose of belittling Columbus. 
nzaley other hand, Dr. D. Baldomero de Lorenzo 
ym the y Leal, canon of the collegiate church at 
1 Octo. Xerez de la Frontera—the much celebrated 
on the town and district whence the sherry wine 
then 2 comes—has published a pamphlet in favour 
ed hse oof the said Alonso Sanchez de Huelva. 
nos del Without impairing, however, Columbus’s 
ll fol) fame in the least, the canon strives to 


prove, with arguments more or less con- 
vincing, not only that Alonso Sanchez de 
Huelva really did exist (of that he has not 
the least doubt), but that he landed at Haiti 


A 
ndez 3 
erable 
ls, to 







) state and returned to Madeira, where he met Co- 
yut the. lumbus, whose friend he became, having pre- 
irative sented him before dying with a chart which 
ch df he(Sanchez) had drawn of his voyage. There 
which is nothing improbable in the tradition itself 
which such as the author has worked it out in 
he six order to carry conviction to the reader’s 
flirus mind; but until new and stronger proofs are 
Xisted adduced—until it becomes known how and 
erica, where the Inca Garcilasso or Garcia Lasso 
st he de la Vega, who wrote in 1609, learned that 
adary, the mariner’s name was Alonso Sanchez, 
en the and that he was a pilot of Huelva—there is 
poker no sufficient evidence of the facts alleged. 
which Such is the opinion of Fernandez Duro in 
Sei { his remarkable critical essay on this much 
disputed point in the Boletin of the Academy 
ming of History. 
g that Nor has the Royal Academy above named 
‘:one—® been sparing of contributions to the Quater- 
bus’ centenary; for besides the many papers and 
Ame reports on subjects connected with the dis- 
g, or covery of the New World, it has issued in a 
>nev / very short space of time the ‘ Bibliografia 
; that J Colombina,’ or bibliographical repertory of 
drew all the books, pamphlets, and so forth relat- 
nent. ing to the great navigator, or to his sons 
tory Diego and Fernando, in Spain or out of 
eept Spain. The seventh volume of the collection 
is, in entitled ‘‘ Documentos inéditos de las anti- 
meri: guas Posesiones de Ultramar,”’ now under the 
n the special patronage and editorship of the said 
f the Academy, contains ‘Los Pleitos de Colon,’ or 
the allegations, judicial proceedings, pro- 
je of = rogations, and so forth of Columbus’s law- 
have suits with the Crown of Spain. 
orth: There is still a subject on which, though 
urié unconnected with Columbus and the Congress 
pilots of Americanists, I must say a few words. 
first For some time past my countrymen seem 
diat to have arrived at the conviction that the 
with @ study of the Oriental languages, and princi- 
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pally of the Magrebi or Western Arabic, is 
not only indispensable for the complete know- 
ledge of the national annals, but also useful 
in view of Spain’s mercantile and political 
relations with Morocco. Hence it is that 
the number of chairs or professorships 
at the universities has been increased ; that 
manuscripts have been bought at Tunis, 
Algiers, and elsewhere ; and that numerous 
publications are daily being made on the 
history and geography of Mohammedan 
Spain. I scarcely need call your readers’ 
attention to the collection of Hispano-Arab 
historians which the learned Professor of 
Arabic at the University of Madrid is 
now continuing, and the eighth volume 
of which, containing the text of Ebu Alfa- 
radhi, a writer of the fourteenth century of 
our era, has just appeared. Under the title 
of ‘ Estudios sobre la Invasion de los Arabes 
en Espaiia,’ Saavedra (Don Eduardo) has 
published what may be rightly denominated 
a luminous essay on the invasion of Spain 
by the Moors. He settles once for all a most 
obscure and important point of our national 
history, namely, the precise spot where the 
battle of the Guadalete was fought. Seiior 
Saavedra’s perfect knowledge of Arabic has 
enabled him to consult the Mohammedan 
writers, and his own professional labours 
as an engineer have led him to fix the site 
of the battle wrongly called by Christian 
chroniclers ‘“ Batalla del Guadalete,”’ since 
it was fought on the banks of the river 
Barbate, not far from Medina Sidonia, in 
A.D. 714, 

D. Francisco Xavier Simonet, Professor 
of Arabic at Granada, has just issued a 
volume entitled ‘ Pericia geogratica de los 
Escritores Arabes,’ whilst D. Rodrigo 
Amador de los Rios, a young Orientalist, has 
published two remarkable papers, one on the 
monuments of Arabian art exhibited during 
the festivals of the Quatercentenary, with 
translations of the inscriptions in Cutic 
characters, &c.; the other on the rare 
banner taken from the Moors at the 
battle of Salado, near Tarifa, in 13840. And 
now comes the question, have not these 
and other works on Hispano-Arab lore 
something to do with the ill-fated tenth 
International Oriental Congress which was 
to have been held in this capital, which 
tenth congress, for reasons insutficiently ex- 
plained, never took place ? For my part, and 
friends also versed in Oriental matters are of 
the same opinion, I think—nay, I am sure 
—that some of the works above alluded to, 
and others which I could mention, were 
originally destined by their respective 
authors for the said international congress. 

It might have been apprehended that, 
owing to the excitement attendant on the 
Quatercentenary, the attention of literary 
men in this country would have been fixed 
exclusively on Columbus and his discovery, 
and yet the Royal Academy and our prin- 
cipal historians have gone on working and 
publishing, if not with the same activity as in 
late years, at least with laudable perseverance, 
as vols. xxi. and xxii. of that body’s trans- 
actions will sufficiently show, in addition 
to its valuable contributions to the Quater- 
centenary, such as the ‘ Bibliografia Colom- 
bina’ and ‘ Los Pleitos de Colon,’ mentioned 
above, and one more volume (the fourth) of 
Parets’s ‘ Historia de Cataluia.’ 

Nor has the taste for provincial history 





and archeology diminished in the least. I 
could mention no fewer than thirty different 
works published within the last twelve 
months, exclusive of two or three more, 
which, though chiefly biographical, may 
still be considered as appertaining to pro- 
vincial and topographical history, such as 
‘Castilla y Aragon en el Descubrimiento 
de America,’ by Balaguer; ‘Colon y los 
Montaiieses,’ by Angel de los Rios; ‘ Glorias 
de Antequera,’ by Monsignor Benavides, a 
Spanish prelate residing at Rome; and 
‘Indicios Cacereiios,’ or account of the 
natives of Caceres, in Estremadura, who 
during the first century of the discovery 
and conquest of America settled in it, by 
Pablo Hurtado. Of the former class of 
books the following are well worthy of 
particular mention: ‘Cosas de la vieja 
Burgos,’ by Anselmo Salva; ‘Guia de 
Granada,’ undoubtedly the most complete 
and best guide-book of its kind; ‘La 
Jornada del Bruch y Vindicacion de 
Igualada,’ referring to the battle fought 
in 1643 between the royal troops and the 
French, by José Puiggart; ‘Santa Maria 
de Porqueras, Monografia artistica,’ by the 
Viscount of Palazuelos; ‘El Libro de la 
Provincia de Castellon,’ by Juan A. Balbas; 
‘ El Sitio de Gerona en 1633,’ by Grahit y 
Papell (D. Emilio); ‘ Hisn Belay, Estudio 
historico acerca del Castillo de Poley,’ by 
Aguilar y Cano; ‘ Historia de la Villa de 
Zaratain,’ by Gutierrez del Caiio; and ‘ Las 
Batuccas y los Jurdes,’ by the same. 

In archeology and numismatics the fol- 
lowing are worthy of mention: Rada y 
Delgado, ‘Catalogo de Monedas ardbigas 
y espaiiolas del Museo Arqueologico de 
Madrid’; Moraleda y Esteban, ‘ Apuntes 
para la Clasificacion de Monedas antiguas 
espaiiolas y extrangeras y Catalogo de su 
Coleccion’, ‘Catalogo abreviado de las 
Monedas del Dr. Gago,’ by Gomez Imaz; 
‘Sauta Maria la Real de Najera, Memoria 
historico - descriptiva,’ -by Constantino 
Garraz; and ‘De Llanes a Cobadonga,’ b 
Foronda, just published.- : 

Nor have the various collections published 
here and in the provinces experienced a 
sensible check. That known as ‘Coleccion 
de Documentos inéditos para la Historia 
de Espaiia,” so frequently quoted in my 
annual reports, has come out with its one 
hundred and fifth volume, containing 
the old chronicle of Rodrigo Jimenez 
de Rada, Archbishop of Toledo, translated 
into Spanish and continued till 1451 by 
Hinojosa, Bishop of Burgos, and another 
writer. But it is generally apprehended 
that the said volume may be the last, 
inasmuch as it bears the name of one 
only of the three editors, the Marquis de 
la Fuen Santa del Valle, whilst at the 
same time two volumes of a new set, 
‘“Nueva Coleccion de Documentos,” &c., 
have appeared under the names of the 
other two (Zabalburu and Sancho Rayon). 
What the cause of the split may have been 
the public are not informed ; I can only say 
that both the print and the paper are better, 
and the selection of the documents excel- 
lent, the two volumes published containing 
the original correspondence of Don Juan de 
Zuniga, Prince of Pietra Precia, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and of his brother, Don Luis 
de Requesens, the former being Philip IT.’s 
ambassador at Rome, thelatter governor of the 
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Low Countries. Should thecollection continue 
as it has begun, and should the new editors 
prefix to the successive volumes some sort 
of preface or introductory matter telling us 
where the originals are preserved, besides 
biographical notices of the persons men- 
tioned in the correspondence—a sort of 
preliminary intelligence in which the old 
collection is most singularly deficient—the 
success of the new collection will be com- 
plete. 

Lyrics and the drama have unquestion- 
ably suffered within the last twelvemonth. 
With the single exception of some poetical 
trifles by Campoamor—two or three short 
poems, the hero of which is, as may be sup- 
posed, Christopher Columbus—the Spanish 
muse has remained silent. In the way of 
drama I am unable to point out anything par- 
ticularly striking, unless it be ‘ Mariana’ and 
‘Dolores,’ two comedies by José Echegaray, 
and perhaps also one drama by his brother 
Miguel. As to the ‘Cancionero de la Rosa ’ 
and ‘ Cancionero de Seiiores,’ both by Juan 
Perez de Guzman, they are merely selections 
of lyric pieces from our old authors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Menen- 
dez Pelayo goes on with ‘Obras de Lope de 
Vega,’ the third volume of which, containing 
his ‘ Autos y Coloquios,’ has just been distri- 
buted to the subscribers. Gongora, Moratin, 
and Zorrilla have been reprinted with addi- 
tions, and an anthology from the works of 
Hispano-American poets is announced, of 
which the first volume is to comprise those 
of Mexico and Central America. 

Juan F. Riso. 


SWEDEN. 

Just as in regard to the harvests of a 
country one distinguishes between good, 
middling, and bad years, so also may a 
similar calculation be made with regard to 
a country’s literary productions. If the 
annual period of Sweden’s literary life 
embraced by the last review could be 
designated as particularly rich and good, 
with several fresh developments, the year 
now drawing to a close is, on the other 
hand, rather poor. Last year’s expenditure 
of energy has been succeeded by a period 
of repose and the husbanding of resources 
for fresh endeavours. Nevertheless the 
literary phenomena of the year do not 
contradict the conception of the general 
character of Sweden’s most recent belles- 
lettres expressed in the last review. They 
have not exhibited any extravagances either 
in the naturalistic or the idealistic direction. 
A certain feeling of restraint is a dominating 
trait therein. 

The most remarkable literary production 
of the year is certainly Louis de Geer’s 
‘Minnen’ (‘Memoirs’), Animated by an 
infinite love of truth, the aged statesman 
has bequeathed to his country the picture 
of a noble and upright, clear, if not alto- 
gether deep personality, in whose life, both 
private and political, one can never detect 
any but the purest motives. At the same 
time he has imparted to us in these memoirs 
many important and hitherto unknown 
documents relating to Sweden’s most recent 
history, which no one knows better than he, 
who has taken such an active part in it. 
Naturally, inasmuch as he has published 
these memoirs during his lifetime, he has 
not, out of consideration for persons still 








living, been able to say all that he knows. 
History, therefore, might perhaps have 
gained if these memoirs had been written 
from the commencement as if it had been 
intended to publish them some time after 
their author’s death. 

During the past year Swedish litera- 
ture has had a serious loss through the 
death of Anna Charlotte Leffler-Cajanello. 
Her latest works seemed to give promise 
that that cold abstraction, that inclination 
to Zendenz (a result of Ibsen’s influence), for 
which her works have been blamed, might, 
in consequence of circumstances deeply 
affecting her life, have been exchanged for 
the warmth and feeling born of actual ex- 
perience. Her latest book, published after 
her death, was a sketch of her friend who 
died the year before, the gifted professor 
at the University of Stockholm, Sonja Kova- 
levski, equally famous for her scientific and 
literary accomplishments. In this sketch, 
which is elegant in style and in the highest 
degree subjective, the author nevertheless 
seems to have made public in a somewhat 
unscrupulous manner the confidences of 
a chequered life, which Sonja revealed to 
her under the sacred seal of friendship. 

The difficulties which Swedish authors in 
the field of belles - lettres have to contend 
with, and which, so far as they result from 
the Jimited area of the language and the 
restriction of the book market to a very 
short period of the year, have already been 
touched upon in my previous review, have 
led during the present year to a combination 
of authors into an Authors’ Union. The 
narrow circle which an author in Sweden 
can reckon upon, in consequence of the 
limited area of the language in general, is 
made even narrower than it need be by 
several other circumstances. A torrent of 
translations from foreign belles - lettres of 
very doubtful value, not unfrequently 
acquired by publishers at unreasonably 
low prices, really floods the market, 
and competes with the works of original 
native authors. The union has, there- 
fore, set before it the task of ostracizing 
both bad translations and translations of 
bad books, and thereby establishing fixed 
minimum prices for both translations and 
original works. Naturally such an object 
can only be gained by a general combina- 
tion among authors, as private interest 
must, to a certain degree, be subordinated 
to the interests of the community. 

In the department of science I may men- 
tion that during the year has been published 
by A. P. Nordenskidld the posthumous 
letters and memoirs of the famous Swedish 
chemist C. V. Scheele, which, amongst 
other things, prove to demonstration the 
claims of Scheele to be regarded as the dis- 
coverer of oxygen. 

Huco TiGErscHio.p. 








LITERATURE 


NEW NOVELS. 

List, ye Landsmen! A Romance of Incident. 
By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

Sue is a Spaniard this time—that Protean 

lady who accompanies Mr. Clark Russell 

in all the seaward flights of his adventurous 
fancy—the Sejiorita Aurora de la Cueva. 


| And the treasure is fifteen tons of silye, 
stolen and re-stolen, and carried off to i 
buried in the isle of New Amsterdam. Anq 
the villainous sailors are mostly Dutchmen. 
and the English mate who outwits them anj 
brings the lady and the treasure safe and 
sound to the port of Deal is Mr. Willian 
Fielding, a smart young man, by his owy 
account not overburdened with scruples, 
He lived in pressgang days; and hurrying 
across the Deal sandhills to join his ship, he 
came across a gibbet, on which an innocept 
man hung in chains, whilst his mothe 
clasped the foot of the upright beam. The 
same night he was pressed for the navy, 
and the next morning all but drowned; 
after which preliminary canters of Mr. Clark 
Russell’s lively imagination we enter upon 
the story of the Black Watch and her silver 
cargo. Landsmen in the humour for a 


good romance may be well content to list 
while Mr. William Fielding spins his yarn, 


Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum. By Mrs. Steven. 
son. 3vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Mr. Exruinstone’s character is one which 
it taxes an author’s vocabulary to dwell on 
throughout three volumes. He is an egotist, 
and we learn that, 

“hampered thus in the general scheme of 
the good prospects of a young, handsome, and 
wealthy man, and confined as regarded all the 
larger aspirations of such a position within the 
cramped limits of disappointment and _post- 
ponement, he had harvested content from straws 
of satisfaction. Accustomed as one is to one- 
self, and rounding intuitively into one’s own 
growth, Elphinstone had succumbed to his 
knowledge of himself as a victim to fate and 
unconsciously nurtured an egotism.” 


It will be seen that the author is 
capable of any quantity of “analysis.” 
To those who prefer a more direct and 
objective style, her narrative may seem a 
trifle forced and verbose. She is at her 
best in descriptions of still life. The ame- 
thystine hue of the old house covered with 
wistaria is well brought in, and the lights 
and shadows of the moorland are vividly 
presented. - There is, however, somewhat 
too much of this, and it is not subordinated 
to the march of the narrative. The funeral 
in the snowstorm, for instance, is a bit of 
imported illustration; and the old doctor 
who is buried has no function in the story. 
With all deductions, however, here is 
literary faculty, and occasional epigram- 
matic touches show how much better the 
book might have been with a little concen- 
tration. We cannot admire the motive of 
the plot; still the notion of a dying man be- 
seeching his prospective widow to marry his 
friend is, at any rate, original. The moral 
of Elphinstone’s life, the antagonism of 
passion and true love, is sound, with certain 
limitations. One cannot wonder that the 
future Mrs. Elphinstone was alarmed by 
the very forward tactics of her lover in the 
railway carriage, which are described with 
considerable realism. It is notable that 
the charming girl who gives the title to 
the book is not eventually repelled by the 
coarser side of her lover’s character, and, 
while recognizing it as a defect so far as 
she understands it, is none the more at- 
tracted by the friend whom, in this respect 
as in some others, she cannot but compare 





favourably with him. She will not, in her 
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admit the comparison to herself, 
and thus protects herself as no masculine 
nature could do. In all this, as in the still 
more interesting figure of Miriam, the in- 
convenient first wife of Elphinstone, who 
revives at so inopportune a moment, there 
is a deal of power, and enough, we 
think, if better applied, to endure and 
improve in quality. Of minor characters 
the colonel and his ample wife are lifelike, 
and so is Miss Vereker. . Is it hypercritical 
to object to the title that the designation 
of Drum is too historical? The ancient 
family that distinguished itself at the 
“brim battle of the Harlaw ”’ is still extant. 
But jin de siécle novelists know no history. 
“Frighten of,” ‘ write them,” ‘ recountal,” 
“inuendo,” &c., are common errors of style, 
not quite worthy of the writer. 


loyalty. ’ 


Aunt Johnnie. By John Strange Winter. 
2 vols. (White & Co.) 

Ir is pleasant to be able to award praise to 
a writer who has worked hard for it, and 
most of whose previous works we have been 
compelled to censure. The plot is ingenious 
and sufficiently tantalizing, while the dra- 
matic effects are, though somewhat strong, 
yet well within the limits of possibility. 
Above all, there is the enormous advantage 
that very few officers appear on the scene, 
and the mess-room and barrack-yard are 
avoided. The illustration of a family 
feud and its happy ending are decidedly 
cdever. Among the dramatis persone there 
are several which may without flattery be 
styled clever creations. Mrs. Johnnie her- 
self, the good-hearted, harmlessly vain, and 
innocent old flirt, is really excellent, and 
would redeem even a stupid book. The 
same may be said of the irascible Mr. 
Stonor, who can imagine no good in any 
one of the name of Bannister. The heroine 
is a model girl, alike dutifully obedient to 
her father and true to her lover. Another 
merit of the book is that there is much 
unstrained humour in it. 


Iydia. By Sydney Christian. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


TuERE are some defects of style in ‘ Lydia’; 
the major and his wife are needlessly abrupt 
in speech, not to say vulgar. ‘Pile it on: 
itsmacks good,” is rather hideous ; and we 
do not like vicious intromission with the 
spelling of well-known names. ‘ Addean” 
is a peculiarly ignorant distortion, though 
spelling (e.g., ‘‘ pailing”; fancy the English 
of the “ Pail” !) is evidently not the writer’s 
strong point. A little more care in matters 
of common knowledge would avoid trivial 
errors which are quite unworthy, if we 
mistake not, of the educational level of 
Miss (?) Sydney Christian. For the history 
of Lydia has merits. The tender, strong, 
capable woman, with an unconsciously 
religious soul, who, having sacrificed her 
art to duty, learns love in the prime of her 
life only again to be confronted by a moral 
er, is a suggestive study; her lover, 
too, is not unworthy of her, though his 
masculine love is not the supreme or dis- 
interested passion of which Lydia is capable. 
When she finds out the existence of the 
ambitious organizing machine,” the public 
woman devoted to philanthropy who has 
uarried him, she rates him soundly :— 





‘**You should not blame her. I do not see 
that you were so very different. You must 
always have been in the habit of pleasing your- 
self without considering the cost. You have 
pleased yourself again now, in letting yourself 
love me, without counting the cost. But this 
time you suffer, and you are not used to suffer- 
ing, or giving up what you want, so you lay 
your burden on me ; you ask for my sympathy. 


Well, I have none to give you. I need it all | 


for myself.’” 
Yet, woman-like, she breaks down :— 
‘*“Qh, John, I will bear it with you, but it 
will be dreary work, for perhaps we shall never 
see each other again after this afternoon.’ ” 
Miss Christian is too tender-hearted to take 
her at her word. The energetic lady who 
organizes with John’s money is obliging 
enough to die after making Lydia’s ac- 
quaintance and gaining from her an insight 
into that sequestered field of private affec- 
tion and duty which she has missed in her 
eager prosecution of social aims. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Hic et Ubique (Sampson Low & Co.) Sir 
William Fraser announces his intention of pub- 
lishing at least another volume of reminiscences, 
which shall deal with matters theatrical. We 
are bound to say that much of the present instal- 
ment tends decidedly to superfluity. For in- 
stance, many pages of obvious literary criticism 
could have been spared, also some most doubtful 
ethnology, together with several fanciful deriva- 
tions. Thus dandy from dandelion, colour of 
its wearer’s coat, sounds far-fetched beside the 
generally accepted origin of the word, the 
French dandin, i.e., a trifler or a dawdler. 
Humbug from womo bugiardo, a deceitful man, 
will hardly be passed, we imagine, by Dr. 
Murray; and Dunedin, the Gaelic name for 
Edinburgh, means, surely, not the ‘‘sloping” 
hill, but the hill of ‘‘ Edwin.” Again, the cir- 
cumstance that Sir William Fraser finds heart- 
burn to be cured by a slice of pineapple seems 
hardly worth committal to print. Still he can 
relate a story with point, and, if some of his 
facts and anecdotes are scarcely new, they mostly 
bear repetition. However, the tale that six 
prominent Whigs agreed, after Lord Grey’s fall, 
to write down the name of the future Prime 
Minister, with the result that Lord Durham 
alone pitched upon Melbourne, appears an im- 

roved edition of the well-known fact that 

urham prophesied the promotion in the pre- 
vious year. To indicate the contents of so multi- 
farious a book is no easy matter; enough that 
it is chiefly concerned with politics, letters, and 
war. With regard to the marriage of George IV. 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, it appears that Mr. 
Johnes Knight undertook to perform the cere- 
mony, but was excused, very generously, by the 
Prince. The author writes about Waterloo with 
knowledge; but he appears unconscious that 
Lady de Ros has somewhat demolished his ball- 
room. Also his recorded conversation with Lord 
Lucan leaves little doubt, if any existed pre- 
viously, that Capt. Nolan was chiefly to blame 
for the charge of the Light Brigade. He adds 
little to our knowledge of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
but gives an amusing incident in which Sir 
Walter Barttelot saved from fearful penalties 
a stranger who had walked into the House 
of Commons ‘‘because he could not hear 
very well under the gallery.” Further, Sir 
William Fraser depicts Gustave Doré as a most 
amiable character, and gives some rather full- 
bodied specimens of the first Lord Lytton’s 
table-talk. We refrain from dilating upon the 
Thackeray ana, since they have been freely 
quoted in the daily papers. Finally, as numerous 
hobgoblin stories are in circulation about the 
late Duke of Portland, it is satisfactory to know, 
on the authority of Lord Lucan, that his worst 
complaint was boredom. 











TRANSLATIONS of Dante multiply, but do not 
necessarily improve. The last we have seen is 
the Hell, rendered into English by Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart. (Stock). Sir Edward professes 
as his aim accuracy, without entire sacrifice of 
poetical spirit. He translates in prose, having 
a poor opinion of previous attempts of the same 
kind, not one of which, he thinks, ‘‘is through- 
out intelligible without the aid of the original 
text,” although John Carlyle’s is the least 
defective. We, on the contrary, prefer to Sir 
Edward Sullivan’s version not only that of 
Carlyle, but also those of Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Norton. Sir Edward’s avowed endeavour is to 
use Biblical language ; we do not perceive that 
he has realizéd that endeavour in any marked 
degree. It is true that in one long sentence 
opening canto 24 he huddles together no fewer 
than fourteen verbs ending in ‘‘th” (doth, 
riseth, &c.); but this goes only a short way 
towards Biblicism. He discards the idea of 
translating into English terza rima, on the 
ground—which we think untenable—that terza 
rima is ‘‘ impossible” without a double ending 
to each line. On the same principle one might 
allege that an English sonnet-rhythm is im- 
possible, as having, very generally, a single 
instead of a double ending. Notes are almost 
wholly omitted from this volume, and those 
which are supplied deal mostly with haphazard 
indications of parallel passages ; thus a great 
portion of what Dante says must leave at fault 
any reader who has not already familiarized 
himself with the poem in some other edition. 
In several instances the sense is not rightly ren- 
dered. In the episode of Francesca da Rimini, 
scolorocci does not mean ‘‘drave the colour to 
[but from] our cheeks”; and ‘‘Galeotto” is 
Galahault, and by no means ‘‘Galahad,” the 
knight of all purity. Why Pope Sylvester 
should figure twice under the Italian form of his 
name ‘‘ Silvestro” we cannot understand. We 
may sum up our view of Sir Edward Sullivan’s 
work by saying that it is a well-meant effort, 
but the reverse of a successful one. 


Cap and Gown Comedy: a Schoolmaster’s 
Stories (Black), are readable, though they deal 
with a phase of educational life which is probably 
passing away. The private schools of some 
forty years ago were many of them, no doubt, 
as base impostures as the Royal Southern 
Collegiate Institution, over which Dr. Spick 
presided. The early portion of an usher’s career 
is related with a more or less conscious inclina- 
tion to the Dickensesque. The interest of the 
book increases with the author’s removal to a 
public school, and the later chapters—notably 
that on Toby, a very good specimen of a rebel- 
lious but manly boy, who conquers a fair esti- 
mation from ushers and other objects of his 
original and not altogether unnatural contempt 
and resistance—show a real insight into boy- 
nature, and the sterling qualities essential to a 
successful pedagogue. f the situation to 
which such qualities often lead the author 
speaks feelingly :— 

“Thus I who had taken a second in moderations 
I who had once hoped to be a minor Dr. Arnold, 
who might feel as capable as another of writing upon 
the doctrine of the enclitic de, I who had actually 
published essays on the theory and practice of edu- 
cation, found myself condemned to a round of irk- 
some duties which were partly those of a Brobding- 
nagian nursery-maid and partly of a Lilliputian 
police-magistrate.” 

In modern times schoolmasters are nothing if 
not athletic; and a ’Varsity blue is often more 
important than a degree. We have changed, 
many think to an unwise extreme, the scholastic 
ideal ; but it is clear that some of the writer’s 
early troubles were due to his being what 
boys call a ‘* muff.” It is the greater credit to 
him—for we cannot but take these stories as 
autobiographical—that he retained his kindliness 
and ripened into wisdom. The glimpse of 
native Indian schoolboys is interesting, though 


not encouraging. 
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Messrs. Dent & Co. are adding ‘‘ The Works 
of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté,” in 
twelve volumes, to their tasteful series of re- 
prints of classical fiction. The four volumes 
which have at present reached us contain Jane 
Eyre and Shirley. A portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté forms the frontispiece, and Mr. H. S. 
Grieg’s illustrations are vigorous and suggestive. 
The introduction, by F. J. S., is tiresomely 
apologetic and badly written ; but it gives the 
necessary bibliographical information. The 
binding, printing, and general get-up of these 
books are, as usual, all that can be desired. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Carpenter's (Russell Lant) Personal and Social Christianity, 
Sermons and Addresses, ed. by J. E. Carpenter, 6/ cl. 
Dermer’s (E. C.) The Beatitudes, Studies for Lent, 2/6 cl. 
Garnier’s (J.) Sin and Redemption, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Hatch (E.) and Redpath’s (H. A.) Concordance to the 
Septuagint, Part 2, imp. 4to. 21/ stiff cover. 
Law. 
Williams’s Institutes of Justinian illustrated by English 
Law, 2nd edition, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Academy Architecture and Annual Architectural Review, 
1893, edited by A. Koch, roy. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Tuck’s (Rev. F. J.) First Lessons in Geometrical Drawing, 


8vo. 2/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Mackay’s (Eric) The Royal Marriage Ode, imp. 16mo. 5/ net. 
Plautus (T. Maccius), Comedies of, trans. in the Original 
Metres by E. H. Sugden, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Sigerson’s (Dora) Verses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Bradley’s (F. H.) ~~ farmenage and Reality, a Metaphysical 
Essay, 8vo. 10/s cl. 
History and Biography. 
aes ty bs ‘ad The Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway, 2 vols. 
vo. 25/ cl. 
Burton (Sir Richard F.), Life of, by his Wife, Isabel Burton, 
2 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Bygone Warwickshire, edited by W. Andrews, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Edgar's (J.) History of Early Scottish Education, 8vo. 10/6 
Gardiner’s (S. R.) History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649, 
ol. 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Lockwood's (E.) The Early Days of Marlborough College, 
imp. 16mo. 10/6 net. 
Tuckwell’s (Rev. F.) The Ancient Ways, Winchester Fifty 
Years Ago, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Tupper’s (C. L.) Our Indian Protectorate, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Colvile'’s (Zélie) Round the Black Man’s Garden, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s (A.) The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Kussians, translated by Z. A. Ragozin, Part 1, 8vo. 12/6 
Scidmore’s (E. R.) Guide-Book to Alaska and the North- 
West Coast, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Turner's (C. J. R.) Shakespeare’s Land, being a Description 
of Central and Southern Warwickshire, 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Bibliography. 

Duff's (E. G.) Early Printed Books, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. (Books 

about Books.) 
Philology. 


Clark’s (J. C.) Manual of Linguistics, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Science. 

Aveling’s (E.) An Introduction to the Study of Geology, 6/ 

Britten (J.) and Boulger’s (GQ. S.) Biographical Index of 
British and Irish Botanists, 8vo. 6/6 net. 

Ellwanger’s (H. B.) The Rose, a Treatise on the Cultivation, 
History, &c., 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Haldane’s (J. W. C.) Steamships and their Machinery, 15/ cl. 

Hill’s (A.) Physiologists’ Note- k, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Leggatt’s (W.) The Theory and Practice of Jute Spinning, 
4to. 10/6 net. 

Pearson’s (J. C.) Manual Instruction, Woodwork, for Stan- 
dards 5, 6, and 7, oblong folio, 10/6 net. 

Powell’s (H. A.) The Surgical Aspect of Thaumatic Insanity, 
royal 8vo. 2/6 swd. 

Solis-Coben (A.) and Eshner’s (A. A.) Essentials of Diagnosis, 
in the Form of Questions and Answers, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Text-Book of Surgery for Practitioners and Students, by 
American Authors, ed. Keen and White, 2 vols. 30/ net. 


General Literature, 

Banker and Broker, by Nat Gould, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Black’s (W.) The Wise Woman of Inverness, and other 
Miscellanies, Uniform Edition, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Causton’s (Mrs. R. K.) "T'wixt Two Eternities, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gordon’s (KE. A.) ‘Clear Round,” or Seeds of Story from 
other Countries, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Hardy’s (T.) A Pair of Blue Eyes, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kennard’s (Mrs. E.) Sporting Tales, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Link by Link, Detective Stories, by Dick Donovan, 12mo. 2/ 

Lynch 8 (L. L.) A Dead Man’s Step, a Detective Story, 2/6 

aurice’s (F. D.) Collected Works: Social Morality, 3/6 cl. 

Montagu’s (I.) Absolutely True, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Montaigne’s Essays, done into English by J. Florio, Intro- 
duction by G. Saintsbury, 3rd Book, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Pattinson’s (J. P.) British Railways, their Passenger 
Services, &c., 8vo. 12/6 cl. 

Pechler’s (L.) A Daughter of Rome, a Romance of the 
Fatherland, from the German by J. M. Colles, 3/6 

Rensselaer s (Mrs. S. von) Art out of Doors, Hints on Good 
Taste in Gardening, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Roberts's (F. E.) Mervyn Hall, a Story of Incident, 3/6 cl. 

Rutherford’s (T. W.) Business Teachings, 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Sinclair (A.) and Henry’s (W.) Swimming, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
(Badminton Library.) 

Smetham’s (J.) Literary Works, edited by W. Davies, 5/ cl. 





Street’s (G. S.) Miniatures and Moods, 12mo, 2/6 cl. 

Strong’s (Rev. J.) The New Era, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Waterbouse’s (Mrs. J.) For Marjory’s Sake, a Story of South 
Australian Country Life, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Winter's (John Strange) My Geoff, or the Experiences of a 
Lady Help, 12mo, 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Dank6 (J.): Vetus Hymnarium Ecclesiasticum Hungarie, 
20m. 
Langen (J.): Geschichte der rémischen Kirche von 
ed VII. bis Innocenz III., 18m. 
Wlislocki (H. v.): 
Magyaren, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brault (E.): Les Architectes par leurs CEuvres, 3 vols. 45fr. 
Larroumet (G.): J. L. E. Meissonier, Part 1, lfr. 50. 
Muther(R.) : Geschichte der Malerei im XIX. Jahrh., Vol. 1, 
1lm, 


Volksglaube u. religiéser Brauch der 


Music. 
Riechers (A.): Die Geige und ihr Bau, 2m, 
Philosophy. 
Lipps (T.): Grundziige der Logik, 3m. 
History and Biography. 
Chotteau (L.): Mes Campagnes aux Etats-Unis et en 
France, 4fr. : 
Fauchille (P.): La Diplomatie frangaise et la Ligue des 
Neutres de 1780, 10fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Curtius (E.) u. Kaupert (J. A.): Karten v. Attika, Part 7, 
6m. 


Bibliography. 
Rose (V.): Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften, 


Vol. 1, 24m. 
Philology. 
Analecta Graeciensia von Professoren der Universitit Graz, 


10m. 
Eranos Vindobonensis, 10m. 


Science. 

Turpin (E.): La Formation des Mondes, 3fr. 50. 
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LINES BY TOM SHERIDAN. 

SHERIDAN’s elder son Tom said many clever 
things, but he did not strive to make his mark 
in literature. Some letters from him are pre- 
served among the Sheridan papers at Framp- 
ton Court, Dorsetshire, and several verses, 
which may be read with special interest now, 
are appended to one of them. They were 
written towards the end of 1811 or at the be- 
ginning of 1812. The subject was the total 
wreck of a man-of-war, about which the follow- 
ing particulars appeared in the ‘Annual Register ’ 
for 1811 :— 

“ Rathmilton, December 6th: His Majesty’s ship 
Saldanha, one of our finest frigates, commanded by 
Captain the Hon. W. Pakenham, brother to the 
Earl of Longford, sailed from Cork on the 19th of 
November, to relieve His Majesty’s ship Endymion 
off Lough Swilly. Having reached the harbour, 
she again sailed on the 30th, with the intention of 
proceeding to the westward. On the evening of the 
4th of December it blew the most dreadful hurri- 
eane. At about 10 o’clock at night, through the 
darkness and the storm, alight was seen from the 
signal-towers, supposed to be on board the Saldanha, 
passing rapidly up the harbour. Whenthe daylight 
appeared the ship was discovered to be a complete 
wreck in Ballyna Stokes-bay. Every one of the 300 
souls on board had perished, and all the circum- 
stances of her calamitous loss had thus perished 
with her. The bodies of Capt. Pakenham and 
about 200 of the crew are said to have been washed 
ashore, and were interred in aneighbouring burying 
ground.” 

The late Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
son of Tom and the Squire of Frampton, has 
written concerning the letter which accom- 
panied the lines, that ‘‘it was addressed to Mrs. 
Mary Moncrieff, of Pitcathley House, Bridge 
of Earn, when he was in delicate health, and 
wintering with Lord Ponsonby, at Ventnor, in 
the Isle of Wight, about the year 1812.” The 
letter runs thus :— 

Ventnor, New Inn, Thursday. 

My DEAR MADAM,—I have taken the liberty of 
sending you a few stanzas I wrote on the loss of the 





— 
Saldanha to shew you how Ossian has been plun. 
dered (though most unconsciously on my part) in 
another instance, but if you recollect the circum. 
stances attending that ship’s wreck, you will 
that the image was unavoidably suggested by the 
facts, & I doubt not Campbell might with jUsticg 
plead the same reason.—Plagiarism is much of 
involuntary than critics are willing to admit, in this] 
think you will agree with me. For my own part Iam 
always ready to gather the Flowers I meet with iy 
Poetry, without either turning up my nose at the her. 
bage which may surround them, or imagining to 
nicely whether they were transplanted or indigenoys, 
—My Vanity will not let me conclude without addi 
a word or two in behalf of my own offspring.—The 
perversion of the text of ‘ Rule Britannia ’ is obvioy 
—my only excuse is that I felt at the moment jp. 
dignant, at the thoughtless & extravagant sent. 
ment, with which it is so often accompanied—The 
lines are of too lawless a character to bear the test 
of criticism, & I have purposely left them, with 
many Blemishes, obvious even to myself, rather 
than pretend to more than I intended, | think 
too that compositions of this Description often log 
in spirit what they gain by correctness.—They wer 
written from the feelings of the moment & at the 
moment—so judge of them. I honestly own I like 
them myself.—Mrs. Sheridan would have paid her 
respects to you to-day, had the weather permitted, 
you would have been at no loss to entertain her, 33 
ou cannot love Flowers, more than she does—| 
eg my best compliments to Mr. Barwis, & remain 
Dear Madam, your obt Sert, THOS. SHERIDAN, 


THE SALDANHA, 


“‘ Britannia rules the waves ”— 
Heard’st thou that dreadful roar ? 
Hark ! ’tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough Swilly’s billow raves, 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 


No voice of life was there— 

*Tis the Dead who raise that cry— 

The Dead—who heard no prayer 

As they sank in wild despair, 

Chaunt in scorn that boastful air 
Where they lie. 


“Rule Britannia” sung the crew, 
When the stout Saldanha sailed, 
And her colours as they flew, 
Flung the warrior cross to view 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne’er had failed. 


Bright rose the laughing morn 
«(That morn which sealed their doom), 
Dark and sad is her return, 
And the storm-lights faintly burn 
As they toss upon her stern 
’Mid the gloom. 


From the lonely Beacon’s height 
As the watchmen ed around, 
They saw that flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night, 
Yet the wind was fair and right 
For the Sound. 


But no mortal power shall now 

That crew and vessel save— 

They are shrouded as they go 

In a hurricane of snow, 

And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave. 


There are spirits of the Deep 
Who, when the warrant’s given, 
Rise raging from their sleep 
On rock or mountain steep 
Or ’mid thunder clouds that kee) 
The wrath of Heaven. 


High the eddying mists are whirl’d, 

As e rear their giant forms, 

See! their tempest-flag ’s unfurl’d, 

Fierce they sweep the prostrate world, 

And the ce A ’s hurl’d 
hro’ the storms. 


O’er Swilly’s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down, down with thund’ring roar, 
The exulting Demens pour ;— 
The Saldanha floats no more 

On the deep! 


The dreadful ’hest is past ; 
All is silent as the grave; 
One shriek was first and last, 
Scarce a death-sob drunk the blast 
As sunk her towering mast 

’Neath the wave. 


‘‘ Britannia rules the waves!” 
Oh! vain and impious boast ; 
, mark, presumptuous slaves, 
Where He who sinks or saves, 
Scars the sands with countless graves 
Round your coast ! 








THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

Ir is a thousand pities Dr. Hickes did 
trust his memory. But the story which S 
James Dalrymple (then Viscount Stair) told th 
Duke of Lauderdale and Dr. Hickes betwet 
1671 and 1681 could not have concerned th 
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SS—"—_—_.s 9 
i one of Lord Stair’s grandsons by 
ron “ that did not happen till 1682 or 
1683 It was probably the story of the Bride. 
oe Sir Robert Dalrymple Elphinstone inti- 
mately, and am aware his adoption of a very 
Yonder thread of tradition, that the lover 
wounded the bridegroom, arose from his repug- 
nance to believe that such a ‘‘gentle creature” 
could. attempt so terrible a crime. The per- 
sistent tradition in the Dalrymple family—ex- 
cepting the structure Sir Walter Scott builds 
n Lady Stair’s reputation of dealing in the 
lack art—is exactly what he has rendered in 
his version of ‘an ower true tale.” 
Ong oF THE FamiIty. 








COLERIDGE’S ‘ LOGIC.’ 

Tur name of Samuel Taylor Coleridge stands 
out so prominently in the columns of the 
ithenewm of June 17th that if attention be 
not solely to be restricted to the poetical 
successes of this myriad - minded man — the 

test man of our century, towering over all 
else by @ head and shoulders, as critic, thinker, 
bard—what follows may have interest. 

There have drifted to me by accident (though 
ateach step in the descent traceable historically) 
two volumes, quarto, of MSS., bound, entitled 
respectively ‘ The History of Logic’ and ‘ Ele- 
ments of Logic.’ In Coleridge’s letter to Allsop 
the work is mentioned as complete and nearly 
ready for press. This assertion has been called 
an opium-dream. But here is the book. It is 
not very like modern philosophy ; but some 
care to hear two sides of a question. I write 
to ascertain whether agnostic materialism is 
now so established that high spiritualism can 
no longer be allowed to breathe, and for such 
purpose nothing can test the point like the 
Athenewm. C. A. Warp. 








THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 

Havine devoted considerable attention to the 
history of educational progress in this century, 
Iturned to the new part of this great work to 
see how the two terms ‘‘ coaching ” and ‘‘ cram- 
ming” were treated there. I find that the 
former expression had been already dealt with 
ina previous part. The earliest instance given 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ is Clough’s ‘ Bothie ’ (1848). 
Well, as to ‘‘cramming,” I must own to a feel- 
ing of disappointment at the very misleading 
treatment of this word and its kindred as used 
intuition. Were it only a question of origin, the 
matter would, perhaps, be hardly worth public 
discussion ; but ‘‘cramming” is closely bound up 
withthedispute respecting the comparative merits 
of oral and paper examination. On this ground 
it is disappointing that Dr. Murray and his 
coadjutors should have bestowed such entirely 
inadequate attention on these expressions. In 
fat, the wealth of Cambridge material in illus- 
tration of ‘‘cram” has been entirely ignored. 
The casual reader would rise from a perusal of 
Dr.Murray’s quotations with the conviction that, 
#a “cant” university expression, Oxford, and 
not Cambridge, was the original home of cram. 
Forexample, ‘‘Cram, originally university slang, 
1827, Whately, ‘Logic’ (1837, p. xxvi), ‘ learning 
questions and answers by rote; in the cant of 
undergraduates, by getting crammed.’” The 
unwary reader might suppose that 1827 is the 
date of this—the earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E. D.’ of the word as university slang ; but, 
ofcourse, what is meant is that 1827 is the date 
of the first edition, and that the edition of 1837 
isthe one quoted from. A note on the very 
page that the extract was taken from should 

lave put the culler of it on his guard. 
t. Murray’s own dictum, too, ‘‘always de- 
Meciative or hostile,” is surely too sweeping 
illogical for a scientific work ; for a single 
‘mttadictory instance would suffice to upset it. 

J. P. Owen, 





SALES. 

Tue sale of a portion of the famous collection 
of historical, topographical, genealogical, and 
other manuscripts and autograph letters formerly 
in the possession of the late Sir T. Phillipps, 
Bart., took place at the rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on June 19th 
and three following days. The sale was numer- 
ously attended, and on the whole the prices 
ruled high. Amongst the principal articles 
were : A collection of Proxies of Peers, 151. 10s. 
Cooper’s Collections for Bedfordshire, 520, 10s. 
Sir Julius Cesar’s Autograph Letters and 
Documents, 75/.. Chaucer’s Poems, MS. written 
between 1440 and 1450, on paper, 1001. 
Household Books of Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth, 251. Henry VIT.’s Court 
Ceremonies, 211. 10s. Irish Encumbered Estates 
Particulars, 411. Lodge’s Historical Collections, 

. Dr. Shippen’s Collections, 13/. Russell, 
Earl of Bedford’s, Family Collections, begun in 
1626, 201. A series of Manuscripts relating to 
Scotland, 1247. Scott’s (Sir Walter) Life of 
Dean Swift, the original MS., entirely in his 
handwriting, 230/. Shropshire Pedigrees, 351. 
Southwell and Blathwayte State Papers, 3981. 
The sale realized 2,4641. 17s. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have sold by 
auction the library of the late Lord Brabourne. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, third series, 
212 vols., fetched 411. Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes and History of the Eighteenth Century, 
121. Polwhele’s Cornwall, 12/. Hasted’s Kent, 
211. 10s. Nash’s Worcestershire, 15/. The 
Fourth Folio Shakspeare, 22]. 10s. Sussex 
Archeological Society, 38 vols., 131. 5s. 
Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, 11/. 10s. Jane 
Austen, Lady Susan, original autograph manu- 
script, 37/.; a collection of seventy of her auto- 
graph letters, 84/. Autograph letter of Capt. 
Cook, 161. 








THE LONDON LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660. 
British Museum, June 26, 1893. 
BIBLIOGRAPHERS will be glad to hear thata frag- 
ment of the extremely rare Lithuanian Bible (see 
the Atheneum, Feb. 8th, 1879, p. 186), commonly 
called the Chylinski Bible, printed in London 
about 1660, has been discovered and secured 
for the National Library. This Bible was never 
printed in its entirety. A portion of it, without 
title-page (which probably was never printed), 
consisting of 416 pages, is in the library of the 
Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Seminary in St. 
Petersburg. The fragment before me is also 
without title-page, and consists of 176 pages, 
ending with Joshua xv. 63. It is printed in 
double columns ; the type, which is roman, is 
small, but very clear, and the size of the book 
is octavo. Joun T. Naak&£. 








HOGG’S ‘LIFE OF BURNS.’ 
94, Mitchell Street, Glasgow, June 20, 1893. 

Your correspondent Mr. Thomas Bayne 
raises the question of the authorship of the 
memoir of Burns included in the edition of the 
national poet’s works issued by Messrs. Fullar- 
ton & Co. in 1836. In the third edition of the 
poetical works of William Motherwell, edited 
by Dr. McConechy and William Kennedy, and 
published by my father in 1849, the following 
reference to the matter is made :— 

“The last work in which Motherwell engaged, 
and which he did not live to complete, was a joint 
edition of Burns’ works by him and James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 

‘* His share in this production consisted merely of 
occasional notes, critical and explanatory, which 
are marked with the letter M., and in which he 
exhibits much knowledge of the contemporary his- 
tory of Burns’ period, and his usual discrimination 
asacommentator. The fifth and last volume con- 
tains the life of the Ayrshire poet by Hogg ; but 
before it appeared his comparatively youthful co- 
adjutor was no more.” 

This seems to be decisive, all the more that 
editors and publisher were close personal friends 
of Motherwell. Davip RoBErtson. 





Literary Grosstp. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson has sent home the 
MS. of a new story of South Sea adventure, 
bearing the title of ‘ Ebb-Tide’ and relating 
the voyage of the schooner Farallone. 
This tale, planned during one of the author’s 
Pacific cruises several years ago, is the 
joint work of Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, and the last which they purpose 
to produce in collaboration. Mr. Stevenson 
has been working so much on the revision 
of his novel ‘ Catriona’ that its publication 
in volume form is likely to be delayed until 
late in the summer. 


Mr. E. Harrison Barker is engaged 
upon a further volume of wanderings in 
those French provinces the varied charm 
and interest of which are little known even 
to those who travel. This work will embrace 
a long reach of country, extending from 
Auvergne to the Gironde, and will be espe- 
cially descriptive of Périgord—a part of 
old Aquitaine rich in romantic associations, 
and not less intimately connected with the 
long struggle between England and France 
in the Middle Ages than the Quercy, already 
dealt with by Mr. Barker in his ‘Wanderings 
by Southern Waters.’ Messrs. Bentley & Son 
will again be the publishers. 


Srr Freperick Portock has joined the 
provisional committee appointed at the 
Norfolk House meeting to form a society 
for printing the charters and chartularies 
of religious houses relating to the Anglo- 
Norman period; and Mr. W. A. Lindsay 
(Portcullis), who has taken the lead in 
the movement, is acting as its honorary 
secretary. Prof. Maitland has promised 
his support, and M. Bémont, the French 
historian, has expressed his warm ap- 
proval of the project. The committee will 
issue very shortly a circular setting forth 
the aim of the society and appealing for 
members. 


Tue old name of Rivington, one of the 
oldest in the trade, will reappear on title- 
pages to-day. Not very long ago Mr. Riving- 
ton sold his historic business to Messrs. Long- 
man, and in 1891 Mr. W. J. Rivington retired 
from the firm of Sampson Low & Co. Since 
then the name has been unrepresented among 
our publishing houses. In November, 1889, 
Mr. 8. Rivington, having agreed not to use 
his own name for four years, formed, with a 
son of Dr. Percival, of Rugby, the firm of 
Percival & Co., who have been prolific pub- 
lishers since they began business. To-day 
Messrs, Percival & Co. become Messrs. 
Rivington, Percival & Co. Mr. 8. Rivington 
was a partner for twenty-two years in the 
house in Waterloo Place, and retired from 
it in 1887. 


WE have to chronicle a change in one of 
the oldest and most respected houses in the : 
trade. Mr. Sotheran has retired from his 

osition as sole partner in Messrs. Henry 
Botheran & Co. in favour of his son, Mr. 
H. C. Sotheran, who has been employed in 
his father’s business for the last thirteen 
years, and who, in partnership with Messrs. 
C. Buckland and A. B. Railton (the 
managers respectively during a long period 
of the Piccadilly and Strand houses), will 
continue the business under the same style 
as heretofore. 
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Masor Arruur Grirrirss, author of 
‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ ‘The Queen’s 
Shilling,’ &c., is about to issue a new volume, 
entitled ‘My Peril in a Pullman Car.’ 

Tue English Jews continue to maintain 
the teaching of the English language against 
the efforts of the French Alliance to sup- 
press it. They have required English as 
the most useful language to be taught in 
the Jewish school at Bagdad, and also 
in that of Mogador in Barbary. The 
Parsees have now determined to adopt Eng- 
lish as their household language instead of 
Guzurati, and will employ governesses for 
their children. The example of a Parsee 
M.P., who owes his fluent English to having 
been so taught, has had an effect on his 
community. The success of the Parsees 
may help to discountenance Baboo English. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Arthur 
Locker, the brother of Mr. F. Locker- 
Lampson, the well-known poet and collector. 
Mr. A. Locker had been editor of the 
Graphic from its commencement till failing 
health compelled him to retire about a 
year and a half ago. He was educated at 
the Charterhouse and Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In the fifties he went to Australia, 
and there took to journalism. 


Mr. Extxior Srock announces a new 


volume entitled ‘Eminent Men of Kent,’ 
by Mr. James Simson, author of ‘ Historic 
Thanet.’ It will contain a series of sketches 
of celebrated Kentish men from the earliest 
times. 

Tue Law Quarterly Review for July will 
contain an article on ‘The Aston Case,’ by 


Mr. F. W. Maitland, and one on ‘ Better- 
ment,’ by Mr. J. R. Adams; while Sir F. 
Pollock writes on ‘Archaism in Modern 
Law.’ 

Tue celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of William and Mary Coliege, 
Virginia—whose charter was granted Feb- 
ruary 8th, 1693, by King William and 
Queen Mary—took place at Williamsburg 
on June 2ist. The “Free Schoole and 
Colledge” at what was then known as the 
Middle Plantation was one of the earliest great 
institutions of learning in the New World, 
and many of the most distinguished states- 
men of American history were there edu- 
eated. The college had for some time been 
in decline, and, indeed, became extinct, but 
some years ago it rose again, and is now 
flourishing under the presidency of Dr. 
Lyon Tyler, son of a former President of the 
United States. This bicentennial occasion 
was celebrated with a poem by Mr. Charles 
W. Coleman, an oration by Mr. Allen Watts, 
and other addresses, besides festivities. 

Tue trial of A. H. Smith, the forger of 
the spurious manuscripts- which caused so 
much stir in Scotland, has resulted in his 
being sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment. His detection was greatly due to 
the Evening Dispatch of Edinburgh, but our 
readers may remember that when some of 
the documents were put up to sale a few 
years ago at a well-known auction room in 
Edinburgh we warned collectors against 
them. 

By an oversight the date July 3rd, on 
which Mr. Vezin will recite Mr. Eric 
Mackay’s ode, was left out in our last issue, 
and consequently several people supposed, 
we regret to say, last Monday to be the day. 





Mr. PassMorRE Epwarps, it seems, gives 
away the profits of the Echo. It is from 
this source his many donations to free 
libraries and other generous gifts of his 
have been made. Mr. Edwards has turned 
his wealth to better account than most men. 

Te historical work ‘Rémische Docu- 
mente zur Geschichte der Ehescheidung 
Heinrich’s VIII. von England 1527 bis 
1534’ forms the second volume of the 
“‘Quellen und Forschungen aus dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte,” igen by the Gorres 
Society. The book, which is on the point 
of publication, is edited, with annotations, 
by Dr. Stephan Ehses, of Coblence. 

TERE are no Parliamentary Papers of 
special interest to our readers this week. 








SCIENCE 


—_o— 


ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Unprer the somewhat misleading title of 
Types of Animal Life (Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co.) Mr. St. George Mivart gives an account 
of various forms of vertebrated and chiefly 
mammalian animals. Mr. Mivart has a wide 
knowledge of vertebrates and an easy style of 
popular exposition, so that we are inclined to 
think this work will find a good many readers ; 
they must not, however, suppose that the in- 
formation afforded them is quite up to date. As 
we all know, the author’s philosophical investiga- 
tions are not confined to ‘‘heaven or earth,” 
so that the later views of modern zoologists 
have not all been mastered. 

Mr. F. H. Batkwitu gives his work (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) the main title of The Testimony of 
the Teeth to Man’s Place in Nature, and adds, 
‘* with other essays on the doctrine of evolu- 
tion.” Had he entitled it ‘De Omnibus Rebus’ 
he would have given a better idea of its con- 
tents ; though we should still have remained in 
the dark for his reason in publishing a hodge- 
podge of common facts, useless information, 
bad grammar, and worse spelling. But what 
hard things need we say of a writer who re- 
marks of one of his own essays that it ‘‘is no 
doubt very crude, and some of its positions 
hardly now tenable”? However, this is stilla 
free country; and, while Mr. Balkwill is free to 
write, only reviewers need read. 

Text-Book of the Embryology of Man and 
Mammals. By Dr. O. Hertwig. Translated 
by E. L. Mark. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—The 
time has certainly come when the English 
student of advanced embryology should be 
provided with a fresh text-book in his own 
language ; and now that some knowledge of 
biology, and especially of the morphology of 
the higher vertebrates, is required of all medical 
students, a manual of embryology adapted for 
beginners is one for which many teachers are 
asking. Prof. Oscar Hertwig’s reputation as 
an investigator and as a teacher is such that a 
text-book from his hand would be sure to be 
welcomed ; as a matter of fact, the first edition 
appeared in 1886, the second in 1888, the third 
in 1890. These dates will show the heartiness of 
the welcome which was given to Dr. Hertwig’s 
book, but they by no means prove the advisa- 
bility of translating the work. The truth of the 
matter is that in biology, at any rate, an ad- 
vanced student may as well be devoid of a 
microscope as ignorant of German, and one who 
will profit by a work of the scope before us 
ought to be sufficiently master of the German 
language to be able to read it in the original. 
We are not going to find any fault with the 
translation, though, on the other hand, we shall 
not traverse the truth of Dr. Mark’s expression 
that he has not always been successful in avoid- 
ing ‘‘ awkward renderings in German idioms ”; 
but we would submit that he is a poor German 





a7 —$— 
scholar who would not find the original of thi 
sentence, ‘‘The finished tooth, therefore is 
constructed out of three calcified tissues, which 
arise from three separate fundaments,” ag 
to master as its English equivalent as given 
Dr. Mark. The translator appears to have 
induced to undertake the translation from th 
conviction that the importance of embryo} 
is now such ‘‘ that the most valuable text-bog 
upon the subject, in whatever language, [should] 
be made available for those who are beginnj 
its study.” In this we must venture to di 
with him, so far as it concerns the work befor 
us ; it is too full, too elaborate, too difficult for 
the beginner in the study of embryology, |, 
is too full even for those who have mastered the 
latest edition of Foster and Balfour’s elemen 
book. Consequently, the translation was not 
(or should not be) needed by the advanced 
student, and is beyond the requirements of the 
beginner. It is not, we fear, a particularly 
gracious thing to say after the trouble t 
which Dr. Mark has been put; but for the 
reasons which we have stated we cannot give to 
Dr. Hertwig’s book, in its English dress, the 
warm and hearty welcome which its merits 
obtained for the original. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Tue Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
for May, just issued, contains several valuable 
papers, besides the plates of the festival dress 
of palm leaves, and of the portraits of Gabriel 
akad a handsome Macusi lad, illustrating Mr, 
im Thurn’s paper on the anthropological use of 
the camera in the February number. Mr, 
Arthur J. Evans has a paper on the prehistoric 
interments of the Balzi Rossi (or Baoussé. 
Roussé, see Athen. No. 3406, p. 158) caves, 
near Mentone, and their relation to the neo- 
lithic cave burials of the Finalese. Three 
skeletons were discovered on February 7th, 
1892, one of a man of gigantic stature, the 
others of a woman and a youth, apparently in 
dependence upon him, accompanied by fiint 
knives and objects of shell and bone. The 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum states at 
length the grounds upon which he believes 
these remains to be of neolithic, and not of 
paleolithic date. Dr. H. Colley Marsh com- 
municates a study of Polynesian ornament, 
with a view to show that it is a mythography, or 
symbolism of origin and descent; he traces 
with great ingenuity and probability in the 
objects hitherto described as idols and figures 
of gods, &c., bearing the characteristic zigzag 
and other ornaments, an emblematic represen- 
tation of the descent of the principal chiefs 
from the gods. Dr. Dunlop furnishes a con- 
tribution to the ethnology of Jersey. Miss 
Buckland discusses the points of contact between 
old-world myths and customs and the Navajo 
myth entitled the ‘Mountain Chant.’ Prof. 
B. H. Chamberlain contributes notes on some 
minor Japanese religious practices, illustrated 
by photographs of objects presented by him to 
the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. The 
address of Dr. Tylor, the retiring president, is 
a masterly review of the progress of anthro- 
pology during 1892. 

Part i. of vol. vi. of the Internationales Archit 
fiir Ethnographie is occupied by the third and 
concluding portion of Dr. W. Svoboda’s mono- 
graph on the peoples of the Nicobar Archi- 
pelago, with illustrations of their canoes, theit 
ideography (in respect of which there appeals 
to be a greater artistic development in the central 
island than in the southern), their grave orna 
ments, yearly commemorations of the dead, 
fire festivals, votive tablets, &c. The thre 
articles are adorned with nine coloured plates, 
containing many spirited drawings by 
author, exemplifying the peoples and thelr 
customs, and form a complete réswmé of ow 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the islands # 
derived from the researches of Mr. Man, Mr 
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Distant, 2 and others. They might with advan- 
e be separately reproduced. Among con- 
tributions announced for future issues are notes 
" glish) by Prof. H. H. tee on the 
phical collection formed by Dr. Elio 
‘sliani during his recent explorations in 
Central Sumatra and Eugano, with thirty illus- 
trations ; and annotations by Mr. David Mac- 
Ritchie on the French translation of ‘ Fajasi 
Sivei; San Kok Tsu Ran Dsu Ki,’ by Klaproth. 
Dr. Brinton, referring (in Science, New York, 
May 12th) to Miss Roalfe Cox’s volume on 
Cinderella, published by the Folk-lore Society, 
says that the scientific explanation of the 
striking parallelisms of human thought and ex- 
ression in tribes far apart in space and time is 
on two factors: first, the fixed laws of 
the human imagination ; and, second, the ob- 
‘ective reality of the sequences which are sym- 
lically set forth in the narratives,—that the 
late story is often the ancientnative myth, decked 
out by personification and poetry, but still true 
to those sequences which objectively are ever 
and everywhere realities. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

It is to be hoped that the women’s rights 
question will be finally settled on Monday next, 
as far as it concerns the Royal Geographical 
Society. A referendum on the question of the 
admission of ladies as ordinary members of the 
Society has shown that three out of every four 
fellows are in favour of the action taken by the 
Council. This referendum, unfortunately, has 
no binding force, and as the dissentient 
fellows are sure to muster in their full strength 
at the general meeting, there is a possibility 
that the question may be decided in a sense 
contrary to the opinion entertained by the bulk 
of the fellows. In the evening the Earl of 


Dunmore is going to read a paper on his recent 
journeyings in the Pamirs, and an unusually full 


attendance is expected. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bent, who have only recently 
returned from Axum and Adowa, where, owing 
to the insecure state of the country, their work 
was seriously interfered with, are preparing an 
expedition into Hadhramaut. This portion of 
Arabia is scarcely known to Europeans, and as 
Mr. Bent will be accompanied by a competent 
surveyor, his journey promises to yield valu- 
able geographical results, quite apart from the 
interest which attaches to the squeezes of in- 
scriptions which he is sure to secure in a region 
abounding in ancient remains like Hadhramaut. 

Mtalo, a missionary station in Usambara, 
lying at an elevation of 4,600ft. above the 
level of the sea, appears to be in the enjoyment 
ofa climate fairly well suited to the permanent 
residence of Europeans. From meteorological 
observations made by Mr. C. Holst, and pub- 
lished in the Mittheilungen aus Deutschen 
Schutzgebieten, we learn that the mean annual 
temperature is 65° F., the highest recorded 
being 79°, the lowest, about sunset, 50°. The 
difference between the two extreme months 
(July and November) only amounts to 8 degrees. 
Rain falls in every month, and malarial fevers 
are unknown, the cases observed having been 
imported from the lowlands. 

Messrs. I. E. McGrath and J. H. Turner, 
of the United States Coast Survey, have laid 
at rest the vexed question of the altitude of 
Mount St. Elias, which they found, by a series 
of careful measurements, to rise to a height of 
18,010 feet. For the present, therefore, the 
Citlaltepet! or Peak of Orizaba is the highest 
known mountain of North America, for its 
elevation, as determined by Mr. J. T. Scovell 
by a combination of spirit-levelling and trigono- 
metrical measurement, amounts to 18,315 feet. 

Prof. K. Trampler has recently explored the 
Devonian limestone region to the north of 
Brinn in Moravia, which, on account of its 
tumerous ‘‘sinks” and underground river- 
courses, may be described as a Karst in minia- 
ture. The ‘‘sinks,” there locally known as 





‘‘erdfall” or ‘‘ zivrtek,” vary in diameter from 
6 ft. to 270 ft., are funnel shaped, and commu- 
nicate through a narrow drain-pipe with exten- 
sive cavities lying in places as much as 150 ft. 
below the surface. Dr. Trampler, whose paper 
is published in the Mittheilungen of the Vienna 
Geographical Society, carefully descended two 
of these holes, and maintains that they are not 
the result of the falling in of the roof of sub- 
terranean cavities. . 

The articles in Petermann’s Mitteilungen 
which deal with the meteorological and hypso- 
metrical results of Dr. Hans Meyer’s travels in 
Africa are illustrated by a fine map of the 
Kilimanjaro district by Dr. Hassenstein, which 
is a very considerable improvement upon former 
maps, all the more recent surveys having been 
utilized. According to a careful examination 
of all observations, this, the highest of all African 
mountains, rises to a height of 19,720ft. In 
the same periodical is to be found an instructive 
article on ‘Russian Railway Projects,’ by Dr. 
F. Immanuel, with a map. 

The German Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde has 
received cheerful news from the Greenland 
Expedition. All the members were in good 
health. They have suffered little from the cold. 
They had been cut off from all intercourse since 
the beginning of August. The sun disappeared 
on November 18th. The polar night lasted for 
sixty-eight days ; but it did not interfere with 
their labours so much as they had expected. 
There was enough clearness at midday to enable 
them to dispense with artificial light. The 
members of the expedition speak in the warmest 
terms of the friendliness and ready helpfulness 
of the natives. Dr. von Drygalski has devoted 
himself exclusively to glacier exploration and 
microscopic observation of the ice; Dr. van 
Hoeven to zoological studies ; and Dr. Stade to 
the management of the meteorological station, 
a wooden house which was taken out by the 
expedition. Dr. von Drygalski was able de- 
finitely to prove that a glacier had retreated 
1,100 métres since 1879. The fjord lying before 
the station was frozen over in August. In 
January this year the thermometer showed 
ten degrees (Celsius) below freezing. Some 
said they had felt severer cold at home. They 
spent twenty days in excursions to different 
glaciers. The expedition is expected to return 
home in September. 

The Columbian Exposition Literary Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana publishes, at Georgetown, an excellent 
illustrated Handbook of British Guiana, by Mr. 
James Rodway. 

The New South Wales Commission to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, known to us as 
the Chicago Exhibition, has issued a work of 
nearly 200 pages, entitled Australia and Ame- 
rica in 1892: a Contrast, by Mr. Edward 
Dowling, published by the Government Printer 
at Sydney. This is a well-executed statistical 
work, with a good deal of general information 
in it, and a fairly close comparison between the 
oe amg of California and that of New South 

ales. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. publish, in the 
‘*Glasgow Series of Elementary Geography,” 
An Elementary Geography of British South 
Africa, by Mr. Lionel Lyde. It is well exe- 
cuted, but, perhaps, slightly too eulogistic in 
tone towards the northern portions of South 
Africa, such as Mashonaland, which, oddly 
enough, however, is not included in the map. 
This shows nothing to the north of Delagoa 
Bay, the Transvaal, and the Crown Colony of 
Bechuanaland. 

A small, beautifully printed Home Geography 
of England and Wales, with excellent maps, 
written by Mr. Phillips Bevan, and published by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., does not contain 
much which is not to be found elsewhere. The 
maps are good, and the accounts of places 
accurate, so far as we have tested them. We do 
not quite know on what principle the names 





have been chosen which are inserted on the 
maps. Many very small villages are put in, and 
much larger centres of population omitted. 
But the maps are clear, which is the great 
thing, as of course, like all maps, they contain 
too many names rather than too few ; and all 
the places about which schools need learn are 
given. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 26.—General R. Strachey, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows : General M. Gosset, ea Guilding, 
Messrs. J. Barker, J. E. Blunden, H. M. Courage, 
T. R. Dewar, C. B. Graves, W. H. Grenfell, G. H. 
Hodges, T. E. Lochner, J. Sadler-Wood, W. H. 
Sheppard, G. Stevenson, H. W. Taunt, T. J. Taylor, 
T. Tweddell, and T. Uzielli—The paper read was 
‘Kurdistan,’ by Capt. F. R. Maunsell. 





GEOLOGICAL.—June 21.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.—The following communications were 
read : ‘On Composite Dykesin Arran,’ by Prof. J. W. 
Judd,—‘ Notes on an Intrusive Sheet of Diabase 
and Associated Rocks at Robin Hood, near Bassen- 
thwaite,’ by Mr. J. Postlethwaite‘ On Two Dino- 
saurian Teeth from Aylesbury,’ by Mr. R. Lydekker, 
—‘On a New Plesiosaur from the Waipara River, 
New Zealand,’ by Capt. F. W. Hutton,—‘ Obser- 
vations on the Affinities of the Genus Astroccenia,’ 
and ‘ Description of a New Genus of Madreporaria 
from the Sutton Stone of South Wales,’ by Mr. 
Robert F. Tomes,—‘ Study of the Dykes of Ho: 
Idaho,’ by Mr. H. R. Wood, communicated by the 
President,—‘ The Rise and Fall of Lake Tanganyika,’ 
by Dr. R. Sieger, communicated by the President,— 
and ‘On Cheilostomatous Bryozoa from the Middle 
Lias,’ by Mr. E. A. Walford.—The Society adjourned 
till November 8th. 





STATISTICAL.—J/une 27.—Annual General Meet- 
ing—Mr. C. Booth, President, in the chair.—The 
a of the Council was unanimously adopted, 
and the following were elected to serve as Presgi- 
dent, Council, and officers for the ensuing session : 
President, Mr. C. Booth ; Council, Mr. A. H. Bailey, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, Mr. H. R. Beeton, Dr. J. Bonar, 
Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. J. O. Chadwick, Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. F. C. Danvers, Mr. 
T. H. Eliiott, Mr. F. B. Garnett, Viscount Grimston, 
Mr. R. Hamilton, Mr. F, Hendriks, Mr. N. A. Hum- 

hreys, Mr. F. H. Janson, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, Dr. R. 

wson, Mr. C. S. Loch, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, Mr. J. 
Biddulph Martin, Mr. R. Biddulph Martin, M.P., Mr. 
F. G. P. Neison, the Earl of Onslow, Mr. T. J. Pittar, 
Sir W. C. Plowden, Sir F. 8. Powell, Bart., Mr. L. L, 
Price, Mr. R. Price-Williams, and Mr. J. Rae ; Trea- 
surer, Mr. R. B. Martin ; Honorary Secretaries, Mr, 
J. B. Martin, Mr. A. E. Bateman, and Major Craigie; 
Foreign Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. B. Martin.—A 
silver Guy Medal was presented to Mr. J. Glover 
for his valuable series of papers on tonnage statistics, 
which have now extended over a continuous period 
of four decades, from 1850 to 1890. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 20,—Sir W. H. Flower, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited and 
made remarks on two eggs of the Cape coly (Colius 
capensis) laid in the Society’s gardens. — Mr. W. 
Rothschild exhibited and made remarks on a head 
of a rhinoceros from Northern Somali-land; a 
Caspian seal, believed to be the only specimen of 
this seal in England ; and aseries of skins of parrots 
of the genus Cyanorhamphus from New Zealand 
and other islands of the South Pacific. Mr, Roth- 
schild proposed to refer the specimens of this group 
from the Auckland Islands to a new species to be 
called C. forbesi.— Mr. W. Bateson exhibited and 
made remarks on a specimen of the foot of a calf, 
in which were three toes springing from a single 
cannon-bone.—Mr. A. Smith- Woodward exhibited 
and made remarks on some teeth of a ray (Mylio- 
batis) from the lower tertiaries of Egypt, remark- 
able for their enormous size.—Extracts were r 
from a letter addressed to the secretary by Mr. 
F. E. Blaauw on the breeding of the Ypecaha rail 
(Aramides ypecaha) and Darwin’s rhea (Rhea dar- 
wini) in his aviaries in Holland.— Dr. Forsyth- 
Major exhibited and made remarks on a fragmentary 
skull of a lemuroid mammal from South-East Mada- 
gascar with remarkable characters.—Communica- 
tions were read : from Messrs. H. H. Druce and G. T. 
Bethune - Baker, on the butterflies of the genus 
Thysonotis : this included a revision of the syno- 
nymy of the species, descriptions of several new 
species and varieties, a complete table showing the 
distribution of the genus, and descriptions of the 
genitalia,—from Miss E. M. Sharpe, on some new 
species of butterflies from the island of St. Thomas, 
West Africa,—by Mr. A. Smith-Woodward, on the 
cranial osteology of the mesozoic ganoid fish 
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Lepidotus,—from Hofrath C. Brunner v. Wattenwyl, 
on. a collection of orthopterous insects from the 
island of Grenada, West Indies,—from the Rev. H. 8. 
Gorham; on the Coleoptera of the family Cleridz 
collected by Mr. Doherty in Burmah and Northern 
India, with descriptions of new species; and an 
account of some species of the same family 
from Borneo, Perak, and other localities, in the 
collection of Mr. Alexander Fry; twenty - eight 
species were described as new,—by Mr. G t 
Boulenger, on a new European viper ( Vipera rako- 
siensis) from Austria and Hungary,—by Prof. G. B. 
Howes, on the coracoid of the terrestrial verte- 
brates :: Prof. Howes first spoke of the terminology 
of the bone commonly called “the coracoid,” and 
then proceeded to the discussion of the mammalian 
coracoid in particular; and he came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be best to call the whole ventral 
coracoidal bar the “coracoid,” and to distinguish 
the doubly ossified type as “ bicoracoidal ”” from the 
singly ossified or “ unicoracoidal”’ type, — and by 
Lieut. - Col. H. H. Godwin- Austen, on some new 
species of land-sbells of the genus Alyceus from 
the Khasi and Naga Hill countries, Assam, Munipur, 
and the Ruby Mine district, Upper Burmah. — 
Messrs. C. Davies Sherborn and B. B. Woodward 
read a list of the dates of the publication of the 
separate parts of: the sodlcibenl portions of the 
‘Encyclopédie Méthodique.’—This meeting closed 
the session, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At the first 
meeting of the recently elected Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, the following re- 
appointments were made: Z'reasurer, Mr. H, 
Antrobus ; Honorary Secretary, Dr. W. Pole; Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Forrest —The Council consists of Mr. 
A. Giles, President; Sir R. Rawlinson, Sir B. 
Baker, Sir J. N. Douglass, and Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
Vice- Presidents; Dr. W. Anderson, Mr. A. R. 
Binnie. Sir D. Fox, Sir C. Hartley, Mr. J. C. Hawk- 
shaw, Mr. C. Hawksley, Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 
Sir B. Leslie, Mr. J. Mansergh, SirG. L Molesworth, 
Mr. W. H. Preece, Sir E. J. Reed, Mr. W. Shelford, 
Mr. F. W. Webb, and Mr. W. H. White. 





PHYSICAL.—June 23.—Prof. A. W. Riicker, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Prof. J. Core, M.A., was elected 
a Member.—Mr. F. H. Nalder exhibited a bridge 
and commutator fur comparing resistances by 
Prof. Carey Foster's method, the chief features of 
which are simplicity, compactness, long range, and 
great accuracy.—Mr. W. R.: Pidgeon and Mr. J 
Wimshurst each read a paper ‘On an Influence 
Machine,’ and exhibited their machines in action.— 
A paper*On a New Volumenometer,’ by Mr. J. E. 
Myers,. describing the developed form of Prof. 
Stroud’s instrument, was, in the absence of the 
author, taken as read.—Mr. R. W. Paul exhibited a 
compact:form of sulphuricacid voltameter of small 
resistance.—A paper ‘ On Long-Distance Telephony,’ 
by Prof. J. Perry, assisted by Mr. H. A. Beeston, was 
read by Prof. Perry. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
United Service Institution, 3. 

Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 


Mon. 
Fat. 
Sar. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 11th inst., and 
being at considerable northern declination will 
be visible in the evening after sunset for nearly 
a fortnight. Venus is now a brilliant object in 
the early evening, and will continue so during 
the remainder of the year. She will enter the 
constellation Leo towards the end of this month, 
passing near its brightest star, Regulus, on the 
27th inst. Mars is now a very faint object, and 
will soon set too early in the evening to be 
visible after sunset; he will be in close con- 
junction with Venus on the 9th inst. Jupiter 
is now in the constellation Taurus, and after 
the middle of the month will rise before mid- 
night. Saturn is still in Virgo, and will set 
about 10 o’clock in the evening at the end of 
this month; he will be in close conjunction 
with the moon (then a crescent of five days old) 
cn the 18th inst., an occultation taking place in 
part of the southern hemisphere. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Archibald 
Sandeman, who at one period was Professor of 
Mathematics at Owens College, Manchester, at 
which institution he was a prominent figure. 
Dr. Sandeman, who was Fourth Wrangler in 
1866, was the author of ‘ Pelicotetics ; or, the 





Science of Quantity,’ and of ‘ A Treatise on the 
Dynamics of a Single Particle.’ He died at 
Perth, where he had for some time lived in 
retirement, at the age of seventy-one. 

Pror. Bonney is going to publish a treatise 
on geology intended for the general reader. It 
is not a.text-book for examination, but an 
attempt to. make’ the principles of geological 
science intelligible to persons of ordinary 
education. 

News comes from Russia of the intervention 
of the authorities on behalf of nightingales. 
The police of Kiew found some birdcatchers, 
who were on their way to Moscow with six 
hundred nightingales in cages. The birdcatchers 
were captured and fined, and their little victims 
were taken to the Botanic Gardens and released. 
It is said they rose in the air in song, which was 
responded to by the, other birds around. 








FINE ARTS 


ARCHEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Excavations of the.American School of Athens 
aé the Heraion of...Argos, 1892. By Charles 
Waldstein. (Williams & Norgate.)—In the 
matter of archeological discovery the first 
duty of the excavator is prompt publication ; 
commentary miay well wait for later days, and 
it may be other men. This duty Dr. Waldstein 
has performed in exemplary fashion. He began 
to dig on February 15th of last year; and 
he has now produced eight phototype plates 
(by Messrs. Rhomaides Fréres, Athens) accom- 
panied by twenty pages of descriptive letterpress, 
dealing with some of the most important finds, 
and briefly indicating the character of those as 
yet unpublished. Themanaging committee of the 
American School have done well in consenting 
to this preliminary publication. Philanthropy 
is the best policy.. Every archeologist is glad 
and grateful to get a chance himself at the new 
material, and no one brings his heavy artillery 
to bear on statements necessarily and avowedly 
provisional. The interest of the new discoveries 
falls at once under two heads. First, we have 
the prehistoric find, consisting of Egyptian and 
Pheenician objects, early terra-cotta images, terra- 
cotta plaquesof unique character, and vases, chiefly 
of primitive, Myceneean, geometrical, and proto- 
Corinthian style. These will undoubtedly bear 
directly on the intricate question of the settle- 
ments of the plain of Argos and the rela- 
tion of ‘‘Achean.” to foreign civilizations. 
The pottery, however, requires a mode of 
illustration not possible at such short notice. 
The terra-cotta plaques also are held back for 
the next issue, and only one plate is devoted to 
the early terra-cotta images on these, and Dr. 
Waldstein is sparinginhis comments. In a prolix 
sentence (p. 2) of, alas! characteristic German 
obscurity—we read it three times before catch- 
ing its simple drift--he begs archeologists to 
proceed from the known to the unknown, from 
the historical period of Polycleitus to the pre- 
historic and as yet misty period known as 
Mycenzan. He touches on none of those 
tempting questions as to the origin of the 
worship of Hera, the primitive tribe she be- 
longed to, her first husband, her later annexa- 
tion. He does, however, point out that among 
the terra-cottas we have representations of the 
various stages of development of her agalmata: 
the rudest of all, the anikonic, the second 
or Bpéras group, and the third decidedly 
avéptavroedes—stages all further illustrated as 
regards Hera by literary tradition. He pro- 
mises, moreover, to publish in the next issue 
a curious pillar which may have been the actual 
anikonic image of the goddess. 
the ‘Stromata’ tells us of such an image, and 
that the priestess Kallithoé was the first to de- 
corate it with fillets and ribbons. With a quite 
novelcaution, Dr. Waldstein says of his xiwv, ‘‘it 
is not impossible that we may have discovered this 


St. Clement in | 


very pillar.” Before even this primitive pj 
period the goddess—PBoadmis to the on 
worshipped as a cow, and the echo of this 
period lives on in the legend of Io stricken 
heifer, tethered in the sacred grove of Arg 
loved by the bull god—and again in more gub. 
stantial form in the ritual of Cus at the Her 
festival :— 
qua Coz cornua matres 

Gesserunt. 
But we will emulate Dr. Waldstein’s caution 
and proceed to matters purely historic, i.¢., the 
second temple, to most people, perhaps, first in 
interest. ere we are on safe ground. It jg 
known from Pausanias (ii. 17, 7) that this temple 
was built by Eupolemus about the ninetieth 
Olympiad (420-416 B.c.), after the first temple 
had been burnt down owing to the careless. 
ness of Chrysis, the priestess, who had gone to 
sleep leaving a light too near the sacred 
garlands (Thucyd., iv. 133). The remains of 
both temples have been found, but the main 
attention of the excavators for last year was 
directed to the later structure. It is unfortu. 
nate that in 1854 tentative excavations had 
been made by Mr. Rhangabé. Little seems to 
have been effected, and the site must have been 
marked out for casual depredation. There is 
no secret as to what had to be looked for, 
Pausanias states that the temple statue was 
made by Polycleitus, and that the works 
wrought above the pillars (éroca & 
trép tovs kiovds éotw eipyacpéva)—a loose 
and characteristically Pausaniac expression— 
represented the birth of Zeus, the Giganto- 
machia, and also the war against Troy and 
the taking of Ilium. The ‘‘ works” above the 
pillars may, of course, mean metopes or pedi- 
ments, one or both. Dr. Waldstein takes them 
to mean both, and proceeds to distribute the 
subjects. Of these one—and to our mind one 
only—is a distinctly pedimental subject, i. ¢., 
the birth of Zeus ; but the Gigantomachia may 
be, e. g., as in the pediment of the treasure house 
of Metapontum. Dr. Waldstein’s distribution 
of the subjects—a purely conjectural one, of 
course—depends entirely on his taking the ra 
pév and the ra 8é as referring to back and front. 
If he would take it—as we are inclined to do—as 
referring to pediments and metopes respectively, 
the birth of Zeus and the Gigantomachia would 
fall to the pediments. As it is, he is driven to 
take ra dé és tov zpos Tpoiav zoAeuov as mean- 
ing scenes relating to the departure for Troy. 
To some or other of these subjects must belong 
the innumerable fragments of hands, feet, arms, 
and legs, as well as pieces of drapery ; and one 
fragment — the torso of a youth — has all the 
look of a metope composition. The head, the 
already famous ‘‘ Hera,” Dr. Waldstein would 
like to place in the western pediment as one of 
the divine spectators of the supposed departure 
for Troy; it was found immediately in front of 
the west foundation wall, and is about the size 
required fora pediment head. Of its beauty there 
can be no question. Casts are now to be seen at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum and at Brucciani’s. The 
word ‘‘ severity ” has been done to death in art 
criticism, and yet is wanted here: severity and 
solemnity—the sort of look that makes the 
spectator go away quietly, and the reviewer keep 
silence even from good words. One small tech- 
nical point is worth noting, and its noting 1s 
very characteristic of Dr. Waldstein’s critical 
method. He has collected for some years sup- 
posed Polycleitan statues and heads dispersed 
through Europe. He finds in all the athlete 
heads a ‘‘ peculiar bracket-shaped curl, quite 
symmetrical, at the beginning of the parting of 
the hair in the middle of the forehead. In 
this ‘Hera’ head we have, besides the sym- 
metrical parting of the waves of the hair, the 
two curious short ridges of curl on either side 
of the parting, which looks almost as if the 
_mannerism in the male heads had found its 
‘ equivalent in this particular female head. 
‘The noting of an unobtrusive minute “trade 
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mark” of this sort, belonging to a particular 
artist, is more convincing in an attribution 
than a legion of generalities. That the head 
is a Hera we have ourselves no doubt, nor has 
Dr. Waldstein, though in his latest manner 
he keeps catching himself up into marks of 
quotation. For us it displaces once and for ever 
the old Farnese ideal. As to the relation to Poly- 
cleitus, Dr. Waldstein puts it thus : Parthenon 
sculptures : Pheidias :: Heraian head : Poly- 
cleitus. That is not going too far, it being 
always remembered that we are now fully aware 
that the first term of the proportion cannot be 
rigidly fixed. 

Examples of Celtic Ornament from the Books 
of Kells and Durrow. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis 
& Co.)—Celtic Ornaments from the Book of 
Kells. Parts IT., III., and IV. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.; London, Quaritch.)—The first of 
the above works contains a series of photo- 
graphs of illuminated pages and portions of 

es of the books of Durrow and Kells be- 
longing to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
It can scarcely be said that this method of re- 
presenting coloured miniatures is satisfying. 
Certain details are, of course, accurately ren- 
dered, but the general impression is necessarily 
false, and too often the design is hidden in a 
depressing cloud of murky obscurity. Suppos- 
ing that it was not desired to incur the expense 
of chromo-lithography, the ornamentation at 
least might have been copied in pen and ink, 
and these drawings transferred to blocks by the 
typo-etching process. The introduction is of 
the briefest and, although written in the first 
person, is unsigned, the only clue to the identity 
of the writer being the statement that he is a 
friend of the Rev. Stanford Robinson—‘‘ my 
friend, Rev. Stanford Robinson ” (p. 5). The 


‘second work refers only to the Book of Kells. 
The photographs here are larger and clearer ; 


there are five in each part. As souvenirs of 
examples of very remarkable medieval illumina- 
tions they will have a certain interest for those 
familiar with the originals. Possibly their pub- 
lication may lead to the demand for more pleas- 
ing and artistic representations of a phase of 
ornamentation of rare merit and considerable 
historic value. 








SALE, 


Messrs. CuristrE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 24th ult. the following interesting pictures, 
the property of Mr. H. B. Mildmay, a partner 
in the firm of Baring Brothers: L. Bassano, 
The Adoration of the Magi, 1361. ; Christ visiting 
Martha and Mary, 115/. L. Backhuysen, A 
View on the Dutch Coast, with some fishing 
huts on the left, 3837.; A Coast Scene, with a 
man-of-war under full sail, 157]. N. Berchem, 
A View of a Mountainous Country, 420/.; 
Milking Time, a female peasant milking a white 
cow, 2947. J. and A. Both, Abraham with 
Hagar and Ishmael, 1,1441. Jan Both, The 
Muleteer, a Grand Italian Landscape, 3881. 
A. Bronzino, Leonora di Toledo, wife of Cosmo 
di Medici, 819/. Clementi, Two Children, in 
crimson and silver dresses, with lace collars, 
I J. Crome, sen., A Landscape, with 
cottages on the bank of a stream, 120/. 
Domenichino, A Landscape, 1571. TT. Gains- 
borough, Portrait of Lord Mulgrave, 5981. 
F. Guardi, The Dogana and Church of Sta. 
Maria della Salute, 603/. Guercino, Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria, 661/. Jan 
Hackaert, A Forest Scene, with a hawking 
pty on a road, 1051. F. Hals, William van 

eythuysen, a Protestant, 1897. J. Van der 
Heyden, A View in a City, 1,1551. M. 
Hobbema, A View of a Lock, 2,310). W. 
Hogarth, Portrait of the Painter's Wife, 1,2181. 
Holbein, Queen Katherine Parr, in a crimson 
dress embroidered with gold, 2001. ; Portrait of 

mus, in black cap, 1831. M. D’Hon- 
decoeter, La Famille, 5981. G. Honthorst, 
Portraits of the Princess Mary Stuart, Duchess 





of Orleans, and of William II. of Nassau 
when a boy, 4201. P. de Hooch, Interior of 
a Room, 2,940/. ; Interior of an Apartment, 
7351. C. Jonson, Portrait of James I., 1571. 
Karel du Jardin, A Herdsman pulling on his 
Stocking, 105. Jan Lingelbach, A Scene, before 
a farm building, 2101. N. Maas, Interior, with 
a girl seated, making lace, 1,680/. D. Mytens, 
William, second Duke of Hamilton, 288]. J. Van 
Ostade, The Cabaret, 1,522/.; A Woody Land- 
scape, with a party of peasants, 3991. Palma 
Vecchio, Portrait of Andrea Palladio, the 
architect, when young, 189]. P. Perugino, A 
Saint, her hands clasped in prayer, 2311. 
Anonymous, Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 
son, Prince James, 147/.; Gaston, Duc d’Orléans, 
in crimson and lace dress, 141l.; Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I., 1151. ; Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart, daughter of Charles, Earl of 
Lennox, 378/. Rembrandt, A Young Lady, 
styled ‘‘The Artist’s Wife,” 2,667/. Sir J. 
Reynolds, Charles Watson Wentworth, second 
Marquis of Rockingham, 6931. J. Ruysdael, A 
View on the Shore of Scheveningen, 3,0451/.; 
the companion, 1,785’. §S. Ruysdael, A 
River Scene, with shipping, 913). F. 
Snyders, A Combat between Wolves and 
Dogs, 115!. S. Scott, View of Charing Cross, 
115/.; View on the Thames, with Old London 
Bridge, 115/. Jan Steen, A Candle-Light 
Scene, 3251. Tintoretto, Portrait of a Venetian 
Admiral, 903). J. Van de Capelle, A Calm 
Sea, with the royal yacht at anchor, 997]. <A. 
Van der Neer, A Winter Scene, 756/. A. Van 
de Velde, The Bagpiper, 5251. ; A Landscape, 
2101. W. Van de Velde, A View on the Dutch 
Coast during a Calm, 693/.; A Calm, with two 
fishing-boats at anchor, 6401. J. Van Stry, A 
Sunny River Scene, with peasants and animals, 
246]. J. Vernet, The Port of Genoa, 1101. 
A. Watteau, Le Bal Champétre, 3,517/. Jan 
Wynants, Highwaymen attacking Travellers, 
4301.; A Boy Angling, 1,344/. P. Wouwermans, 
A Hawking Party, halting on the bank of a 
river, 215/.; A Battle, 3047. J. Van Wyck, 
King William III. at the Battle of the Boyne, 
168/. Zucchero, Queen Elizabeth, 1151. 

Also two portraits by an anonymous artist, 
the property of the Hon. Francis Baring : Chré- 
tienne, née le 10 février, 1606, mariée en 1619 
a Victor Amédée, Duc de Savoie, 1101. ; Nicolas, 
Duc d'Orléans, né le 16 avril, 1607, mort le 
17 novembre, 1611, 1101. 








Gine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue authorities of the National Gallery have 
bought G. Mason’s charming picture of ‘The 
Lost Shoe,’ the first of his works to find a place 
in that collection. 

STRENUOUS efforts are being made to complete, 
under Mr. Pearson, the restoration of Bristol 
Cathedral. 

Tue Art Gallery at Birmingham has obtained, 
by gift from Mr. F. Lines, of Handsworth, a 
number of drawings of the city by the donor’s 
late father and his sons. They are forty-two in 
number, and very interesting indeed. 

A staTuE of the late Bishop Claughton is to 
be placed in St. Albans Cathedral. 

By permission of the Library Committee of 
the Corporation of London, the collection of 
pictures presented by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., 
to the Corporation, which are now on exhibition 
at the Guildhall Art Gallery, are to be repro- 
duced by the collotype process, direct from the 
pictures. The volume will be edited by Mr. 
A. G. Temple, the Director of the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, who will preface the volume with 
a brief account of Sir John Gilbert’s life and 
work. 

Mr. Atma Tapema and Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
have been made Doctors of Civil Law of Durham. 
The compliment is deserved, and we suppose, 
as successful generals are made Doctors of Civil 
Law, successful artists may also be so distin- 





guished, although the title seems a little in- 
congruous. 
Messrs. Frost & Rexp, of Bristol, are pub- 


-lishing (royal folio size) twelve etchings, ac- 


companied by descriptive letterpress, entitled 
‘Picturesque Old Chester,’ which’ will depict 
interesting nooks and corners in the quaint old 
city. The work is to consist of six parts. 

M. Bénépict Masson, a pupil of Chenavard, 
who painted the frescoes in the Invalides and 
the chapel of the Ecole Militaire, has just died 
in Paris at the age of sixty-six. 

Tue total amount obtained at the Spitzer 
sale, Paris, was 9,107,931 francs, which places 
it in the very first rank of such events. 

Tue Salon, which was opened on the Ist 
of May, was closed yesterday (Friday), the 
30th ult. The Royal Academy will be closed 
on the first Monday in August; the New 
Gallery about the same time, probably on 
Saturday, the 5th of August. 


WE are glad to learn that the great catalogue 
of the Mohammedan coins in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, of which the late M. Lavoix 
had successfully accomplished two volumes, is 
not abandoned, but will be continued by M. P. 
Casanova, of the Cabinet des Médailles, who is 
now completing the third volume, left unfinished 
by M. Lavoix. It will contain descriptions of 
the Arab coinage of Egypt down to the Ottoman 
conquest. 

Dr. C. HorstepE pE Groot, Assistant 
Keeper of the Royal Picture Gallery at the 
Hague, writes to us :— 

‘‘Your readers will recollect the lawsuit Messrs. 
Lawrie & Co. v. Wertheimer, which came before the 
Queen’s Bench Division in the last week of May, 
regarding a fine picture ascribed to Frans Hals, 
which bears in the left-hand corner a_ perfectly 
genuine, but unknown monogram, consisting of the 
letters J. L and a little star. One of the experts 
tried to demonstrate that, by looking at this mono- 
gram from different points of view, it could be seen 
to contain all the letters of the name ‘F. Hals.’ 
This rather ridiculous assertion has been upset by 
the recent discovery of the owner of the monogram, 
Judith Leyster,a female artist of the school of Frans 
Hals, and afterwards the wife of the well-known 
painter of social life Jan Miense Molenaer. She 
was already celebrated at the date of the disputed 
picture (1630), and her praises were sung by her 
countryman Samuel Ampzing (1628), as well as in 
the description of her native town, Haarlem, by 
Schrevelius (1647). As her name signifies literally 
‘load-star,’ the latter author, making a pun on her 
name, calls her ‘Judith Leyster,a real load-star in 
art, from which she takes her name,’ and also in the 
Latin edition of his book, ‘ Juditha Leyster, in arte 
vero Cynosura aut Helice, 4 qua et nomen gerit.’ 
This circumstance explains the presence of the star 
accompanying the initial letters of her name. By 
this discovery the hitherto quite unknown artist is 
placed at once in the first rank amongst the pupils 
of Frans Hals. Six pictures, all signed except one, 
are to be ascribed to her. An elaborate article on 
the matter will appear shortly in one of the con- 
tinental art periodicals.” 

In Crete, near the ancient city of Hiera- 
pytna, a large slab of marble has been acci- 
dentally found with figures in relief of an Egyp- 
tian character. The figures, which are in two 
groups on the face of the slab and on a narrow 
band underneath, represent human bodies with 
heads of men, dogs, and eagles. The head- 
gear is in some cases the Egyptian pshenti. In 
one place may be seen the figure of a lion, so 
that we may conclude the representations refer 
to Anubis, and to Isis and Osiris, though the 
lion may refer to the Asiatic myth of Cybele or 
of the mother of the gods, whose worship, it is 
known, existed in some Cretan cities. It is to 
be hoped that this remarkable stone may be 
secured for some local museum, either at Candia 
or Hierapetros. 

Pror. Scrinzi, of Venice, has succeeded in 
discovering the originals of the two Cretan in- 
scriptions published in Boeckh’s Greek Corpus, 
at Nos. 2557 and 2562, containing the letter of 
the city of Allaria to the Parians and the treaty 
of Hierapytna, which were both long considered 
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as hopelessly lost. It appears that they once 
belonged to the museum of Treviso, and Prof. 
Scrinzi, aided by a notice in the ‘ Antiquitates 
Cretenses’ of Torres, found them in a dark and 
out-of-the-way corner of the collection of the 
Conti Giustinian-Recanati ‘‘alle Zattere.” The 
fortunate discoverer is now engaged in looking 
for the inscription containing the treaty between 
Latos and Olus, which Boeckh reproduced from 
ancient, but very imperfect MSS., which had, 
however, been already lost sight of in Torres’s 
time. He will be joined in a few weeks by Dr. 
Ricci, of the Archeological School of Rome, 
who will seek out and examine all the archzo- 
logical and epigraphical materials relating to 
Crete which can be found at Venice, as well as 
the MS. relations on the antiquities of Candia 
known to exist in the public and private libraries 
of the former rulers of the island. 

M. Gaston FEvARDENT, well known by his 
attacks on General Cesnola, died at New York 
on the 12th of June. He was a native of Nor- 
mandy, and was at one time in business in 
London. In 1876 he set up as a dealer in anti- 
quities in New York. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


: a GARDEN OPpERA.—‘ Lohengrin’; ‘Tristan und 
solde.’ 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Special Performance of ‘The Golden 
lagen Ag 

T. JAMES’S HALL.—Richter Concerts. 

THERE is little to report concerning the 
opera. On Friday in last week there 
was an exceptionally fine performance of 
‘Lohengrin,’ or rather of the mutilated 


admirers of the Bayreuth master have to 
be content in London. M. Jean de Reszke 
was in much better voice than on the pre- 
vious Tuesday, and if he did not sing with 
all his former brilliancy, he has greatly im- 
proved upon his original conception of the 
character, and invests it with a subtlety of 
method and, if the description may be par- 
doned, a measure of spirituality entirely in 
consonance with the mystic nature of the 
hero. Madame Nordica’s Elsa has also im- 
mse especially in the third act; and with 

ignor Ancona as Telramund, Mlle. Giulia 
Ravogli as Ortrud, and M. Plangon as the 
King, the leading parts could scarcely have 
been better interpreted. 

The performance of ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ 
on Wednesday was far more creditable than 
those of Wagner’s earlier works this season; 
but unfortunately a spirit of distrust has 
been engendered, and amateurs did not 
assemble in sufficient numbers to fill the 
house. This is a pity, but Sir Augustus 
Harris has only himself to blame, for he 
has not treated Wagnerian admirers with 
fairness this season. However, if the lesson 


be well learnt the mischief done will only : 


be temporary. With regard to some of the 
artists there is little to be said, for they 
have filled their parts previously at Covent 
Garden. Herr Max Alvary has rather 
improved upon his conception of Tristan 
last year. He still makes the hero a little 
too youthful in appearance, but he was 
more dignified in manner, and his voice was 
better under control. Miss Esther Palliser 
was again the most charming imaginable 
Brangane, Herr Wiegand ponderous and 

werful as King Marke, and Mr. David 

ispham earnest and slightly too dramatic 
as Kurwenal. Frau Moran Olden has lost 
the freshness of youth, and her impersona- 








tion of Isolde cannot compare in grace with 
that of Frau Sucher or Frau Klafisky. But 
her very fine voice is well preserved, and 
she acts with force and appropriateness, 
having all the business of the part at her 
fingers’ ends. The impression made by 
Herr Emil Steinbach as a conductor was 
wholly favourable. He evidently knows the 
score by heart, and although he could not, 
with a couple of rehearsals, make the 
orchestra phrase with purity, he managed 
to avoid anything like actual disaster. On 
the whole, the interpretation of this most 
arduous music drama was as good as could 
be expected in the midst of a peculiarly busy 
season. 

For the second time Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
cantata ‘The Golden Legend’ has been 
selected for the performance on the Handel 
orchestra at the Crystal Palace which is now 
looked for as a matter of course in those 
years when the Handel Festival does not 
take place. The work was first given in 
1887, the year after its production at Leeds, 
and the effect of the choral numbers was 
excellent, though scarcely so impressive as 
on last Saturday, the London contingent of 
the Handel Festival Choir having further 
gained in refinement and general technical 
excellence. There was very little loss of 
pitch in the unaccompanied movements, and, 
except for one slight misunderstanding in 
the fugal section of the Epilogue, there was 
absolutely no fault to find in respect of pre- 


: oY ae t ee | cision, unanimity in phrasing, and all the 
version 0 agners work Wl which | 


other qualities which in combination consti- 
tute good choral singing. With respect to 
the soloists it is only necessary to say, in 
regard to Madame Albani as Elsie and 
Mr. Henschel as Lucifer, that both artists 
sang as well as ever; but the admirable in- 
terpretation by Mr. Ben Davies of the music 
allotted to Prince Henry merits a special 
tribute of approval, for the English artist 
who in the absence of Mr. Edward Lloyd 
occupies the foremost position as a concert 


| tenor has never before appeared to so much 


advantage. He was admirable throughout, 
but especially in the scene at Salerno and 
in the bridal duet. Except that she rather 
forced her chest register, with the laudable 
intention of being heard to advantage in the 
large auditorium, Miss Marian McKenzie 
was excellent as Ursula ; and Mr. Robert 
Grice was, of course, satisfactory in the few 
bars allotted to the Forester. The work 
was preceded by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new 
march composed for the inauguration of the 
Imperial Institute. It is appropriately dig- 
nified and melodious, but scarcely above 
the average of a piece d’occasion. To Mr. 
August Manns, who conducted the perform- 
ance, the warmest thanks are due for yet 
another proof of his exceptional ability in 
the direction of a musical force of such 
unusual dimensions. 

The programme of the fourth Richter 
Concert on Monday evening was well varied, 
and the very large attendance showed that 
it was interesting to amateurs. Concerning 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Egmont’ and the 
Symphony in 4, No. 7, it is only necessary 
to record performances of full average 
merit. Dvyordk’s Slavonic Rhapsody in a 
flat, No. 3, is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. It is a rhapsody only in 
name, for although in construction it could 
scarcely pass muster as a movement in a 





symphony, the bright and piquant subject. 
matter is pieced together with 
smoothness, and the whole works up to a 
exceedingly effective climax. Really grog 
gg is due to Miss Agnes Janson and 
r. Eugene Oudin for their fine declama 
singing in the scene between Erda 
Wotan in the third act of ‘Siegfried, thy 
episode which may be said to form the key. 
stone of the whole structure of Wagner, 
tetralogy, regarded poetically and drama. 
tically, rather than from a strictly music] 
standpoint. The picturesque aria, “An jene, 
Tag,” from Marschner’s masterpiece ‘ Hang 
Heilung,’ admirably sung by Mr. Ondip 
completed the scheme. : 








CONCERTS AND RECITALS, 


TaKING up the record of what may be termed, 
without disparagement, minor performan 
we may first mention the vocal recital of Mr 
Albert B. Bach, at the Steinway Hall op 
Thursday evening last week, the programme 
of which consisted mainly of ballads by Cu 
Loewe. Mr. Bach is an enthusiastic admirer oj 
Loewe, as his publications sufficiently testify, 
and he should give another recital at a period 
of the year when the attention of amateurs is 
less distracted than at present. 

On Friday afternoon a pianoforte recital was 
given at St. James’s Hall i Miss Verne, who 
was formerly known as Miss Mathilde Wurm, 
She was heard to special advantage in Bach's 
Italian Concerto, and she also played Schu. 
mann’s Fantasia inc, Op. 17, Weber’s ‘Momento 
Capriccio ’ in B flat, and the ‘ Aufforderung zum 
Tanz,’ and pieces by L. Heéritte Viardot, 
Chopin, Liszt, and Saint-Saéns. Mlle. Yrra 
contributed some violin solos with considerable 
effect. 

Mrs. Henschel’s recital of song in English 
on the evening of the same day, also at St. 
James’s Hall, was an entertainment of a some 
what composite character. Schubert’s sombr 
setting of seven verses of the 92nd Psalm was 
sung to the original Hebrew text by Mr 
Henschel’s choir, with Mrs. Henschel, Mis 
Hortense Carver, Mr. C. Karlyle, Mr. Hayden 
Bailey, and Mr. Dan Price in the solo parts, 
and a new part-song for six voices, ‘To Music, 
by Mr. Henschel, was introduced and warmly 
received, thanks to considerable merit ands 
good performance. The songs included ex- 
amples by Pearsall, Arne, and Bishop, and old 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh ditties, some being 
rendered by Mr. Henschel. 

On Saturday afternoon Sefior Sarasate made 
his last appearance this season at a pianoforte 
and violin concert at St. James’s Hall, his 
associate, of course, being Madame Berthe 
Marx. Goldmark’s new suite for both instr- 
ments was repeated, and the programme 
included Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, some of 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, and pianoforte solos 
by Chopin and Mendelssohn. 

Among Saturday’s concerts was one given by 
Miss Rosa Olitzka, a young Polish vocalist who 
is said to possess a voice of great volume and al 
artistic method qualifying her for success both 
on the operatic stage and the concert platform. 
She was assisted in a high-class programme, 
which included Sterndale Bennett’s Trio ins 
and Beethoven’s ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, by Her 
Plowitz, M. Sauret, and Mr. W. E. White 
house. Miss Olitzka will give a second concert 
next Tuesday, when she may hope to receive 
more attention. 

On Monday evening the Musical Artists 
Society gave its final performance for the present 
season at St. Martin’s Town Hall, the pro 
gramme including Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Suite 
de Piéces in c for pianoforte, No. 3, ands 
Sonata in p for pianoforte and violin by Mn 
Susan Trew, the remainder of the items col 
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“ting mainly of excerpts from the classical 
— rs, ab which were Schubert’s Trio 
— ‘Op. 100 ; Schumann’s Variations in 
B flat for pianoforte duet, Op. 46 ; and Stern- 
dale Bennett’s Trio in A, Op. 26. A scheme of 
this kind, though excellent in its way, is scarcely 
in accordance with the object for which the 
society was originally formed. : 

Herr Schonberger’s pianoforte recital on Tues- 
day afternoon in St. James’s Hall was not well 
attended, and the programme did not include 
any features of interest on which it is requisite 
to dwell. Beethoven’s Sonata in £ flat, Op. 27, 
No. 1, was well played, though perhaps with 
some excess of energy, and other minor items 
by Bach, Scarlatti, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Jensen, Liszt, 
and the recital - giver were on the whole 
effectively interpreted. ; 

One of the last pianoforte recitals of the 
season was that given by Miss Isabel Hirschfeld 
at the Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
in which she was assisted by M. ile Sauret. 
The young player was heard to more advantage 
in pieces requiring refinement than in those in 
which force and vigour were needed. There 
were no important solo works in her pro- 

mme, which, however, included Brahms’s 

onata in D minor for piano and violin, Op. 108. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue music in the marriage ceremony of the 
Dukeof York and the Princess May, on Thursday 
next, will include the anthem, ‘‘O perfect love,” 
words by D. F. Blomfield and music by Sir 
Joseph Barnby ; a wedding hymn, ‘‘ Father of 
life,” written by the Rev. 8. Flood Jones ; and 
a march for the organ, the music of the two 
items last named being written by Dr. William 
Creser, composer to the Chapels Royal. 


THERE will be a short series of promenade 
concerts at Covent Garden, commencing 
August 12th. Mr. F. H. Cowen will be the 
principal conductor, and he has stipulated that 
the programmes shall be of a higher class than 
has lon the case in recent years. 


Tae Manchester College of Music, with Sir 
Charles Halle as principal, is to open on 
October 2nd. ‘The scheme seems to be thorough, 
and there should certainly be an opening in 
the north-west of England for an institution 
founded on the lines of the Guildhall School of 
Music, though, of course, its direction must be 
intelligent, and the policy of those in charge 
liberal in character and generally elastic. 


In place of Herr Weingartner, who has 
accepted an engagement at the Munich Hof- 
theater, Herr Grossman has been appointed 
conductor at the Berlin Opera. Although he is 
only twenty-three years old, report speaks very 
highly of his capabilities. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Herr Ernst Denhof’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Erard’s Recital 
m. 
— Miss Annie Meadows’s Concert, 3, Collard & — Rooms. 
Hi 


e Inverni’s Concert, 3, St. James's q 
a 2 maOrenee Morse’s Concert, 3.30, St. James’s (Banqueting) 


Covent Garden Opera, 8, ‘Les Huguenots.’ 
Richter Concert, B30, St. James's HL 


Hail. 
. Mrs. Dunkley’s Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms, 
Miss Rosa Olitzka’s Concert, 3, Princes’ Hall. 

Covent Garden 0; 
Mile. Lisa Dorisi’‘s 0; 


pera, 8, ‘I Rantzau.’ 
retta ‘ Preciosita,’ 8, St. George’s Hall. 
Mr. Daniel Mayer's Charity Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s Concert, 8 40, Barnard’s Inn. 
Misses Christine and Bessie Greenhill’s Concert, 3, Collard & 
Coilard’s Rooms. 
Mr. de Vere Barrow’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Princes’ Hall. 
Royal Coll of Music Concert, 3, Alexandra House. 
Speer Cor © Ducci’s Chamber Concert, 3.30, No. 122, Sloane 


tree: 
ra, 7.30, ‘Die Walkiire.’ 


too Feccaafan 


aie Covent Garden 0 

ias, Mile. Enequist’s Concert, 3, Collard & Collard’s Rooms. 

~ Covent Garden Upera. 

aL . P. Laubach and Mr. W. Laubach’s Concert, 3, Collard & 

Collard’s Rooms. 

= fille. Carlotta Desvignes’s Concert, 3.30, Prince of Wales's Club 
& vent Garden Opera. 

“. Covent Garden Opera. 











DRAMA 


_~e— 


Peer Gynt: a Dramatic Poem. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Authorized Translation by William 
and Charles Archer. (Scott.) 

By general consent ‘ Peer Gynt’ is one of 
the most original and characteristic of Ibsen’s 
works. It is also, to some readers at least, 
one of the most difficult and perplexing. 
Messrs. Archer regard as ‘fanciful or 
fortuitous” the analogies with ‘Faust’ 
which gave birth to the suggestion of M. 
Ehrhard that “‘ Ibsen had Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ 
distinctly present to his mind in conceiving 
‘Peer Gynt.” Such light from without as 
has fallen on our mind during repeated 
perusals seems derived from the analogies 
so characterized with ‘ Faust’ or with what 
may almost be regarded as the twin, if 
opposing legend of Don Juan. That Ibsen 
intended to satirize his own countrymen, 
his own countrymen assert, and we are 
obliged to accept this competent and con- 
scientious, if self-denying testimony. To 
the exoteric mind it seems, however, as if 
Ibsen had taken the two great folk-lore 
legends of the North and the South, and 
had sought, by the aid of another folk-lore 
legend of Hyperborean growth, to reconcile 
some at least of the characteristics of the 
two. Very slight is the use Ibsen has 
made of the legend in question. The ad- 
venture of the Boyg, as told in Asbjérnsen’s 
‘Reindeer-hunting in the Rondé Hills,’ 
is pretty closely followed, and the adven- 
tures among the trolls have some slight 
resemblance. In the last sentences, how- 
ever, of the prose narrative, the character 
of Ibsen’s hero is depicted: ‘‘ ‘That Peer 
Gynt was a strange one,’ said Anders. ‘ He 
was such an out-and-out tale-maker and 
yarn-spinner, you couldn’t have helped 
laughing at him. He always made out 
that he himself had been mixed up in all 
the stories that people said had happened 
in the olden times.’ ” 

Liar, dreamer, drunkard, poet, volup- 
tuary, braggart, Peer Gynt is as poor a 
hero as poet ever chose, with nothing of 
the Viking except the thews. His life in 
Norway is one round of dissipation. He 
carries off a bride on her wedding day, and 
discards her forthwith as a weed on which 
he has trampled. Insensible, or, at least, 
imperfectly sensible, to the love of Solveig, 
his Gretchen, he indulges in obscene orgies 
with three Scter-girls; seter—a chalet 
where the cattle are sent in summer for the 
purpose of pasture. He then accompanies 
home a troll maiden, on whom, by 
the simple operation of regarding her 
with desire, he begets a son. Passing 
away to America, he is a gold - digger, 
slave-dealer, what not, and then appears, a 
veritable Monte Cristo, on the coast of 
Africa, burning with envy to be a Cesar. 
His friends of various nationalities run 
away with his yacht, leaving him alone in 
Morocco, when he mounts the horse, and 
recovers and dons the garments, of the 
Emperor, stolen by thieves. He then poses 
as a species of Mahdi, and leads a luxurious 
Eastern life among dancing girls, of which 
he wearies. Sick of the honours paid him, 
and adhering to his old pursuit of ravishing, 
he carries off the foremost of them, and 
explains to her that he is no prophet, 





preaches to her, and not unnaturally sends 
her to sleep. Completely disillusioned, the 
dancing girlruns off with his horse, purse, 
and jewels, leaving him—after an interview 
with Memnon and the Sphinx, and a scene 
in a madhouse—to return to Norway. On 
his arrival at home he is shipwrecked. 
He then, in a series of mystical interviews 
with the button-maker who collects the 
souls of those so colourless and incapable 
that they are worthy neither of bliss nor 
bale, but simply have to be melted over 
again, finds out how completely missed have 
been his opportunities, and how pitiful a 
creature he is. Solveig has, however, kept 
a home for him and waited patiently his 
coming, and it seems hinted that her love 
will save and elevate him. 

With the more mystical passages of the 
work it is impossible to deal, the most 
advanced of Ibsen’s supporters being at 
issue concerning some of them, while the 
exegeses supplied by the foremost scholars 
are hard of acceptance, and leave much to 
be desired. It is, however, possible, and 
we fancy wisest, to read the play putting 
on one side all that is supernatural, and 
accepting it simply as a romance with a 
satirical purpose. Much of the satire of the 
closing act is fine and human. Peer Gynt’s 
best explanation of his own conscious weak- 
ness occurs when he sees (Act III. se. i.) a 
lad chop off his finger to deprive him- 
self of the capacity of discharging military 
duties, and so free himself from the con- 
scription. Peer then says :— 

It’s only thus 
you can ’scape from having to serve the King. 
That ’s it. They wanted to send him soldiering, 
and of course the lad didn’t want to go, — 
But to chop off—? To sever for good and all—? 
Ay, think of it—wish it done—wiill it to boot,— 
but do it—! No, that’s past my understanding ! 

Not without a vein of humour and philo- 
sophy is Peer. He sees how, 

For your watch, and your ring, and the rest of 
your trappings, 

the good people fawn on you, grovelling to earth ; 

they lift their hats to your jewelled breast-pin. 

Not a few of the later speeches are 
fraught with deep meaning and suggestion. 

To understand ‘ Peer Gynt’ aright, or to 
appreciate it, it is necessary to regard it as 
a dramatic poem rather than a play. A 
task of extreme difficulty has attended 
Messrs. Archer in the attempt to give a 
rendering that shall be at once clear, fluent, 
and poetical. To produce an equivalent ren- 
dering in English poetry is beyond human 
hope. Messrs. Archer have at least sup- 
plied a vigorous and forcible rendering, 
which is always intelligent and full of 
colour, and in passages is both eloquent and 
poetical. Whether a perusal of the work 
will be of benefit depends upon what the 
reader brings to the task. ‘Peer Gynt’ is 
not a new work, so no fresh animosities will 
be raised. Few students of the literature 
of the day will be content to remain in igno- 
rance of it, and those who read it once will, 
we fancy, be bound to strive to pluck out 
the heart of its mystery, or, to use the well- 
known words of Maitre Alcofribas Nasier, to 
“rompre los, et sugcer la substantifique 
moelle”’ of this ‘‘os medullare.” 








De Scribe a Ibsen: Causeries sur le Thédtre 
contemporain. Par René Doumic. (Paris, 
Delaplume.)—Common sense and sanity (two 
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qualities not always present in criticism) dis- 
tinguish the reprinted causeries of M. Doumic. 
When he deals with Musset, indeed, he shows 
a considerable amount of insight.. For the rest, 
M. Doumic partially vindicates Scribe, seems 
but moderately enchanted with the Romantic 
School, praises M. Maurice Bouchor, and has all 
the equipment necessary for a theatrical critic. 
His book may be read with interest and amuse- 
ment. 








THE WEEK. 


Drury LanE.—Representations of the Gomédie Fran- 
se 


Daty’s THEATRE.—' The Taming of the Shrew.’ 

A GENUINE and an eminently artistic treat 
has been enjoyed by those who have fol- 
lowed steadily the representations of the 
Comédie Francaise. No new revelation 
of talent has -been made, and before those 
moderately familiar with the French stage 
no novelty has been set. What has been done 
has been to exhibit in unimpeachable style 
a series of plays mostly belonging to the 
modern repertory. Thecharm of the enter- 
tainment lies in its faultless excellence. No 
one actor towers over another “ by the alti- 
tude of a chopine.” One is pleased, com- 
forted, stirred, but never carried away. 
Everything is there except the electrical. 
On the whole it is better thus. Not easy is 
it to calculate the disturbing influence of 
genius such as that of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt when in conflict with excellence. 
An artist such as M. Coquelin even exer- 
cises a disturbing influence. If one actor 
now claims pre-eminence, it is one whose 
reception has been the least friendly. M. 
Mounet-Sully makes the nearest approach 
to genius. His bearing is noble, and his 
gestures are large. There are moments 
when the whirlwind of passion almost 
carries you away. Then comes, however, 
the roar of the voice, bellowing and tearing 
a passion to rags, and the spell is broken. If 
this is tragedy, we are content to do without 
it. ‘Ruy Blas’ shows M. Mounet-Sully in 
a romantic rather than a tragical part, and 
we must wait for the ‘(Edipe Roi’ before 
expressing a final opinion as to his method. 

One of the most attractive performances, 
perhaps on the whole the briskest, was the 
rendering of ‘Francillon,’ the clever and 
saucy comedy of M. Dumas fils. In this 
M. Worms as Stanislas and Mlle. Bartet as 
Francine were approved. Mlle. Bartet hasalso 
been seen as La Reine in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ a part 
in which her reputation was first established, 
and as Adrienne Lecouvreur. Her per- 
formance of the latter character was admir- 
able. The passionate and the caressing 
aspects of the character were equally well 
expressed, the recitations were excellent, 
and the death scene had much pathos. 
Madame Pierson is too portly for the 
Princesse de Bouillon, but played with some 
power. M. Albert Lambert fils looked 
surprisingly well as Maurice de Saxe, and 
allowed himself to be made love to and 
caressed in a manner less common, we fancy, 
a century ago than to-day. M. de Feraudy 
played unobtrusively yet most effectively 
as Michonnet, and M. Truffier as the Abbé 
and M. Leloir as the Prince could not 
be surpassed. The whole _ representa- 
tion had high merit. Though once 
the very oriflamme of romanticism under 
which Dumas as king led his troops to hiss 


Racine and demand the heads of the Aca: | 


| demicians, ‘Henri ITI. et sa Cour’ seems now 
but limp and draggled. Its scenes of love- 
making have the kind of vigour that Dumas 
rarely failed to impart, and its historic 
sketches are fairly lifelike. It is now, how- 
ever, out of date and old-fashioned. It was 
splendidly acted by M. Febvre as the Duc 
de Guise, by M. Worms as Henri III., and 
Mlle. Brandés as La Duchesse. Madame 
Pierson was seen to her highest advantage 
as Catherine de Médicis. M. Got, who, in 
spite of his seventy odd years, remains the 
most interesting member as well as the 
doyen of the company, has been reposing. 
Among pieces that have been seen is Jules 
Sandeau’s model comedy ‘ Mile. de la Seig- 
liére,’? with M. Febvre as Le Marquis, M. 
Worms as Bernard Stamply, M. Coquelin 
cadet as Destournelles, and Madame Barretta 
as Héléne. 

In ‘Frou Frou’ Mlle. Marie Louise 
Marsy failed to assign to the early scenes 
the delicacy and fragrance that some of her 
predecessors, notably Desclée, have exhi- 
bited. In the stronger scenes she was much 
better. The Brigard of M. de Feraudy 
was an original, but not wholly convincing 
impersonation. Madame Barretta made 
Louise attractive, and was not a dowdy, as 
some previous representatives have shown 
her. She is, indeed, an ideal exponent 
of the part, and the great duel between the 
sisters went, consequently, better than it 
has often gone. M. Worms was prevented 
by indisposition from appearing in ‘Le 
Monde ou l’ons’ennuie.’ Mile. Reichenberg 
was Jeanne, and Mlle. Broisat, Lucy 
Watson. 

In presence of an immense and enthu- 
siastic audience, Daly’s Theatre was on 
Tuesday night opened to the public. No 
novelty was produced, the representation of 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ having, under 
slightly modified conditions, been seen 
during several consecutive seasons. Nor is 
the opening of a new theatre, however 
pretty and commodious, an event of much 
magnitude. What, however, lends interest 
to the whole occasion is that, for the first 
time on record, a company of American 
comedians has fixed its home definitely in 
London. The boot has hitherto been on 
the other leg. American theatres were at 
first wholly peopled by English companies, 
and the early history of the Hallams and 
other founders of the American stage has to 
be dug out of English theatrical annals. 
The tide has at last turned, and a New York 
company is settled among us, bent on 
teaching us how to play Shakspeare. In 
the representation of ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ the only noticeable features were 
the mounting of the later scenes, and the 
exquisite and familiar personation of Kathe- 
rine by Miss Rehan. The new Petruchio 
is inferior to the old, and the dismal business 
in the fourth act is more accentuated. The 
theatre is pretty externally and internally, 
though the effect within is marred by a 
drop scene which is both discordant and 
vulgar. 








THE ‘ ANDROMACHE’ AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


Tue performance at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, of the ‘Andromache’ in the original 
Greek was highly interesting. The chief fea- 
tures were the appropriate music furnished by 
Mr. Gadsby, the excellent singing of the chorus, 








and their graceful dancing, which was al] th. 
more creditable to them as the space allotted 
to the orchestra was necessarily limited. My 
Foss played the title réle with much ability. 
her pathetic passages were superior to her in, 
vective, but the whole had undeniable cham, 
The pupils of the College all spoke their ling 
well, and were laudably exempt from false quan. 
tities. The young lady who played Peleus diy 
played considerable dramatic talent in her g. 
lineation of old age ; and though not free from 
nervousness, as must be expected on the fin 
night, the rest of the company acted creditably, 
and showed evidence of careful preparation 
The chorus more particularly were most excel. 
lently trained. A word of praise is due to the 
fiery youthful representative of Molossus, 

Mr. Wilson had wisely abridged the play 
considerably to bring it within the compass of 
its exponents, omitting, among other things, 
the prologue and the long rhesis of the me. 
senger. The dresses were in excellent taste, 
and the scenery—the facade of the shrine of 
Thetis —was archeologically sufficient. The 
whole went off without any hitch, and the 
audience spent a most enjoyable evening, as the 
frequent applause showed. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Irving revived 
‘Charles I.,’ this being the first of three repre. 
sentations. Mr. Irving repeated his admirably 
tender and Pea impersonation of King 
Charles, and Miss Terry reappeared as Henrietta 
Maria. Comparisons between this performance 
and any representation of the Comédie Fran. 
gaise would be far from discouraging. 

THE Comedy Theatre, it is now stated, will be 
the scene of Mr. Comyns Carr’s first experiment 
in theatrical management. 

Tue last nights are announced of two pieces 
which compete with each other in length of run, 
‘Walker, London,’ at Toole’s Theatre, and 
‘Niobe’ at the Strand. Mr. Toole will take 
a holiday before beginning his country tow. 
At the Strand Mr. Edouin will produce a 
revised version of ‘The Sleepwalker,’ a three- 
act farce by Mr. Abbott, once seen at an after- 
noon representation at the Criterion. 


PERFORMANCES were given on Tuesday even 
ing at Windsor Castle, by royal command, of 
‘L’Eté de la Saint Martin’ and ‘La Joie fait 
Peur,’ by M. Got and other members of the 
Comédie Francaise. M. Coquelin cadet alo 
recited a monologue. 

Mr. Hersert Warine will shortly essay 
Shylock at an afternoon representation. An 
experiment of this kind is the first attempt to 
break through the chrysalis bonds. 

Mr. Epwarp Terry made on Saturday last, 
at Melbourne, his first appearance in Australis, 
playing in ‘The Churchwarden.’ 

Mgssrs. Innes & Co. write :— 

“From the notice just appearing in the Atheneum 
it appears that you overlooked the leaflet which 
accompanied the copy of the ‘ Reader's Shakespeare 
sent to you, expressly calling attention to the fact 
that it is a reissue, and that the price of it is 2, 
instead of 20. 14s,” ; 

We have just been informed that the Faust 
Ausstellung at Frankfort-on-the-Main, which 
we mentioned last week, will hardly be opened 
before the beginning of August. 


To CoRRFSPONDENTS.—E. A. S.—W. F. H.—H. H. J- 
J. M. H.—T. G.—J. B.—Dr. F.—received. : 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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~ WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





at Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Works in all Departments of Literature, post free on application. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. strongly bound, half-roan, 5s. 


yes. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY and HOUSE- 


KEEPING BOOK, embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, and a Comprehensive 
and Practical Guide to Domestic Managerment. 800 pp. 550 ENGKAVINGS, 
8 COLOURED COOKERY PLATES. 


ually for great and small households, this work will be found eminently acceptable as an a 
Bq ‘and guide. Somewhat smaller in size, and, accordingly. cheaper in price than that world-renowne 
adviser RS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT’ ( eee 7s. 6d.), its contents are less 
work, than in that unique book. None the less, it is full of valuable information, being built up on the 
lines as the HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, and, like the reer publication, distinguished for its sound, 
ha and practical qualities. It will meet the views of those who desire to have an exposition of the duties - 
ime and housekeeping ina concise and, at the same time, in all essentials, a complete form. 





AVERY MACALPINE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


JOEL MARSH: an American, and other Stories. By 


AVERY MACALPINE, Author of ‘A Man’s Conscience,’ &c. 


«Jayllic sketches of home life. to which the writer has imparted not a few graceful touches of nature.... 
‘The cifetion will commend itself to many readers, for the writer has a very pleasant way of touching the 


— sman, 
OP ootaine five very dissimilar stories, but all marked by a certain literary power and dexterity. This 
collection of tales is of more than average merit.”—Glasgow Herald. 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN’S PICTORIAL GUIDES. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. each post free. ENTIRELY NEw GUIDEs just added to Series. 


SHERWOOD FOREST and “THE DUKERIES.” With 


Map of Nottinghamshire, Plan of Nottingham, Coloured Plates, and many Illustra- 
tionsin the Text. 1s. 


“The descriptive parts are well written, the towns judiciously arranged, the information full and con- 
veniently set forth, and the illustrations excellent.”--Yorkshire Post. " 
. 
With 


OXFORD: its Colleges and Remarkable Places. 


Plan of Oxford, Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text. 1s. 








BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
In 2 vols medium 8vo. 24s, 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. Together 
with an Account of the Parliaments of Ireland and Scotland. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FACSIMILES OF DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 
The Times says:—‘‘A valuable and authentic compendium, based as it is on the authority of the Parlia- 
mentary pd Ceo the writings of historians who have made the various periods dealt with the object of 
i research. 
ene Edinburgh Review says :—‘‘ Mr. Barnett Smith has produced a work which is unrivalled for purposes of 
reference. Parliament Ly Parliament, and year by year, he shows us how the mighty fabric of} legislation 
contained in the statutes been reared, and from his pages we obtain a sense of continuity and ordered 
development which is not to be obtained elsewhere.” . 


TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLAKGED 
THROUGHOUT, AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THK AUTUMN OF 1892, 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Comprising about 


1,150 Pages, 11,000 Distinct Articles, and 130,000 Dates and Facts, embracing the 
History of the World to the Autumn of 1892, 


_ the Times.—“ The most universal book of ref 
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; R. the Spectator.— So altogether indispensable that it is difficult to imagine a period when it was not 
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THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6¢.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or 
ehalf-morocco, 12s. 6d. Knlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved. 570th ‘Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 


MENT. NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED and IMPROVED EDITION, including 
360 ADDITIONAL PAGES of NEW RECIPES and NEW ENGRAVINGS, or in all 


about 
170 PAGES, with THOUSANDS of RECIPES and INSTRUCTIONS, HUNDREDS of 
ENGRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED COOKERY PLATEs. 
*,* As'a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s 
‘Household Management ’ is entitled to the very first place. In half-calf or half-morocco, price 12s. 6d., the 


Wok will last a lifetime, and save money every day. This New Euition contains nearly one-half ch 
uatter again as the old edition. as y as mue 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 160 STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
In3 crown 4to. vols. handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; 
hal f-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


UR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: their History and 


Architecture. From the Earliest Records tothe Present Time ; with Special Accounts 
of Modern Restorations. With about 160 STEEL PLaTEs, LITHOGRAPHIC GROUND 
PLANS, AND 150 Woop ENGRAVINGS IN THE TEXT. 
4 Cheaper Edition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates a lac 
Keproduetions. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. “pay ggeaineini 
We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting work.”—Leeds Times. 


GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 
In 6 vols. super-royal 4to. cloth, 52s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 78s. 


(LARKE’S (DR. ADAM) COMMENTARY on the HOLY 


BIBLE. Containing the AuTHoR’s Lares Corr+crions. A NEW EDITION, with 
ADDITIONAL PREFATORY AND SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES, bringing the Work up To 
THE PRESENT STANDARD OF BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE, and a LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, by 
the REV. THORNLEY SMITH. Unabridged Edition, 6,000 PAGES, WITH 80 
PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, &c. 

Such extracts as we have given show how much painstaking research Mr. Smith has bestowed upon 


hiswork, WE HAVE NO HESITATION IN SAYING THAT HIS ADDITIONS ARE MUST V. J 
- 7 3 oh NIN SB: a J NS MOST VALU: 2. 
All honour to Mr. Smith.”— Watchman. a rane 








In3 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth, 54s. ; in 6 vols. cloth, 63s.; half-calf or half-morocco, 84s. 





MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY | 
yo Pia e AK he i Sevier, ond, Writings of the Commentator, | 

ir + ¢ * tre Ess y d 
STOUGHTON, and Numerous EXPLaNaTonY Saanaveres. ea vert 


By the Author of, and Companion Volume to, ‘THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS.’ 
Royal 8vo. 900 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


The WORLD’S RELIGIONS ; describing the Doctrines, 


Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of all the principal Religions of the 
Present Day and of Past Times. By G. T. BETTANY, M.A. B.Sc., Author of ‘The 
World’s Inhabitants,’ &c. With 300 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


From the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘A monument of industry and research....crammed with information. A 
work teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration.” 


». +A POPULAR AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


: ee ; Royal 8vo. 960 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
’ 
The: WORLD’S INHABITANTS; or, MANKIND, 
ANIMALS, and PLANTS. Being a Popular Description of the Races and People now 
inhabiting the Globe, their Origin, History, Manners, and Customs. By G. T. 
BETTANY, M.A. B.Sc. With nearly 100 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

From the Graphic.—“‘ Very i pl ...Itabounds ia illustrations, and is in every way both 

amusing and instructive.” 


THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &c. 
~NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, Medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. By Francis 


CHILTON: YOUNG. Being a Complete Guide for Amateurs in HOUSEHOLD 

+ CARPENTRY and JOINERY, ORNAMENTAL and CONSTRUCTIONAL CAR- 

PENTRY and JOINERY, and HOUSEHOLD BUILDING ART and PRACTICE. 
With about 900 ILLUSTRATIONS of TOOLS, PROCESSES, BUILDINGS, &c. 

From the Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the work before us, 

which entitles it to the proud distinction of being a plete vade-mecum of the subjects upon which it treats ', 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.—THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo. 900 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS in NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, &c. Translated and 
aang from ‘ Les Récreations Scientifiques’ of GASTON TISSANDIER. With about 
900 Illustrations. 


From the Western Morning News.—“ Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful.... 
A more fascinating book of its class we have never met with.” 


TWO BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each; balf-calf, 12s. 


GOD’S GLORIOUS CREATION; or, the Mighty 


Marvels of Earth, Sea, and Sky. The Earth’s Place in the Universal Plan—Wonders 
of the Water—Wonders of the Land—Wonders of the Atmos:-here. Translated from 
the German of Dr. J. KERMAN, J. KLEIN, and Dr. THOME, by J. MINSHULL. 
Beautifully illustrated with Original Engravings. 


The CREATOR’S WONDERS in LIVING NATURE; 


or, Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms. Organic Life in all Parts 
of the World, on Land and in the Ocean. Translated from the German of Dr. KER- 
MAN, J. KLEIN, and Dr. THOME, by J. MINSHULL. . Beautifully illustrated 
with Original Engravings. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


The YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: a Complete 


Cyclopedia of Practical Instruction and Direction for all Indoor and Outdoor OCCU- 
PATIONS and AMUSEMENTS suitable to Young Ladies. Profusely illustrated with 
Wood Engra: meet Coloured Plates. 
From the Birmingham Daily Post.—‘‘ Well worthy of a place in every household. ...Will be most accept- 
able as a gift-book, and will certainly be a book in daily use wherever it is found.” 


THE BEST WORK FOR SELF-EDUCATORS. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. each 7s. 6d.; half-clf or half-morocco, 12s. 


The UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, Self-Culture for 


All. A Complete Cyclopedia of Learning and Self-Education. With 2,000 Illus- 
wcnan vAthenewm.—" The work is excellent, and it is to be hoped it may meet with the popularity it 
deserves.” 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME, 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. George 


BLACK. A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treatment of all 
Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. (Edin.). Accurately 
ILLUSTRATED with 450 ENGRAVINGS. 

From the Atheneum.—‘‘ The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.” 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. An 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin 
Makers and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded by an Essay on the Violin 
and its Position as a Musical Instrument. By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN. With 
Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 Engravings. 

“A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with acclamation. "— Yorkshire Post. 


WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY BY KE. HERON-ALLEN. 
Imperial 16mo. parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of the HAND; or, the Art of Recog- 


nizing the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the Furmation of the 
Hands. Translated from the French of D'ARPENTIGNY, and Kdited, with 2 Com- 
mentary on the Text, Copious Notes, &c., by EDWARD HERUN-ALLEN, Author of 
“A Manual of Cheirosophy,’ &c. With Original Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by 
Miss Horsley. : : ; 
“Undoubtedly curious... .It is not necessary to subscribe to the author's theories in order to derive enter- 
tainment from its odd, out-of-the way learning and anecdotal illustrations. "—Daily News. 


Imperial 16mo. parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY: a Practical Hand- 


book of Cheirognomy or Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the Present, and 
the Future may be read in the Formation of the Hands. By EDWARD HERON- 
ALLEN. With Engravings by Rosamond B. Horsley. 
“The author is to be congratulated on having published a concise and clearly written guide te the study 
of a subject no doubt interesting to many.”—Saturday Review. 








London: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Lnuren, Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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MR. | DAVID NUTT’S LIST. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 
I, ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
JULY, 1893, crown 8vo. 200 pp., 3s. 
Contents. 
HEBREW and GREEK IDEAS of PROVIDENCE and 
E RETRIBUTION. By C. G. Montefiore. 
The: auvance JULIAN and the JEWS. 
Michael Adler. 
SPECIMENS of a METRICAL ENGLISH yaasion of 
EMS by JEHUDAH HALEVI. By Mrs. Henry L 
MISSIONARY JUDAISM. By Oswald John ~ onal 
CRITICAL NOTICES.— Prof. D. Chwolson’s Das letzte 
Sar aes Christi der Tag seines Todes. nach den in Uebereinstim- 
henale. hy Prof Ww Berichten vo bene ear edi Evan; oe 
Midrasch Samuel ( pf Se tiber das Buch Samuel )— 
R. Morfill’s Jews in Poland—Rev. A. Kohbut’s Discussion on Isaiah 
lii. 138—liii., from an unpublished Manuscript of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, ’ Preliminary Notes on Judzo-polemic Literature—Cata- 
logue of Hebrew MSS. : I. Loeb’s La Littérature des Pauvres dans la 
le. By Dr. A. Neubau-r. 
HOTES amy DISCUSSION. —The Book of Jubilees, trans- 
text based on two hitherto uncollated Ethiople MSS. 
By th hed ner: R. H. Charles. 
LITERARY Giaasie GS.—VIII. Joseph ben Joseph (Jo coe) 
Another Convert of the name of Paulus. By Dr. 





By the Rev. 


a 
CORRESPONDENCE—NOTE on LAST NUMBER. 





BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS, Vol. VIII. 


The SECRET COMMON- 
WEALTH of ELVES, FAUNS, and FAIRIES : 
a Study in Folk-lore and Psychical Research, 
Text by ROBERT KIRK, Minister of Aberfoyle, 
A.D. 1691. Comment by ANDREW LANG, 
M.A., A.D. 1893. With Dedicatory Verses to 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Frontispiece by J. 
Lockhart Bogle, and Tailpiece (“‘ Puss in Boots 
Smells a Rat”) by J. D. Batten. Crown 8vo. 
lxvi-88 pp., vellum wrapper, 7s. 6d. net. 


EMERSON (P (F. H.) On ENGLISH 
LAGOONS. ing an Account of the Voyage 
of Two Amateur Wherrymen on the Norfolk 
and Suffolk Rivers and Broads. With an 
Appendix ; : The Log of the Wherry, “ Maid of 
the Mist,” from Sept. 15, 1890, to Aug. 31, 
1891. Illustrated by 18 Views from Photographs 
taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. x-298 pp., 
fancy cloth cover, uncut edges, 7s. 6d. 


The YOUNG CRICKETER’S 


TUTOR. By JOHN NYREN. A New Edition. 
With an Introduction by CHAS. WHIBLEY. 
12mo. xxxvi-140 pp., cloth, uncut, 2s, 6d, 











FOR THE OCTOCENTENARY OF WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


R. B. MANSFIELD. — SCHOOL 
LIFE at WINCHESTER COLLEGE; or, 
Reminiscences of a Junior prior to the Year 
1836. With Glossary of School Terms. Crown 
8vo. 300 pp., 12 Coloured Plates, Plans, and 
Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


G. S. STREET.—MINIATURES 
and MOODS. 12mo, x-112 pp. Printed by 
Constable on laid paper, buckram, bevelled 
edges, 38. 6d. 

Contents. —An Old Reprobate—Zimri the Writer 

—That Deil o’ Dundee—Rochester—My Lord Judas 

—Etherege—Lord Fanny—Dear George, &c. 


The TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


The First Number of the Tudor Translations, 
being the ESSAYS of MONTAIGNE, done into 
English by JOHN FLORIO, Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1615, with Introduction by GEORGE 
SAINTSBOURY, 3 vols. small 4to., is now com- 
pleted. The few remaining copies cost 2/. 5s. net. 
Prospectus of forthcoming Volumes in the Series 
will be sent on application. 
The Tudor Translations are issued in an edition 
of 600 copies and will not be reprinted. 


270-271, STRAND, LONDON, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LT), 


New Volume of “BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS” now ready. 
EARLY-PRINTED BOOKS. By | E. Gorvow Durr. _ Illustrated wit 


Frontispiece and 10 Plates. The Fourth Volume of the Series of ‘‘ Books About Books,” Edited by ALFRED y, 
POLLARD. Post 8vo. 6s, net. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN: 


Small Beer. By JOHN PENNINGTON MARSDEN. 3 vols. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ In the aim of producing a thoroughly interesting book it may be admitted that Mr. Marsden hy 
been highly successful......The autobiography of the person so named (Jim Duncan), written as it is with power and eas 
skill of high merit, makes a welcome diversion in the realm of fiction.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ It is not often that the novel- reader hits upon so varied and interesting a work as this....,. Mug 
above the level of the ordinary three-volume novel.” 






a Chronicle 














NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW; or, Rules Regulating th 
Intercourse of States in Peace and War. Third Edition, iene Revised, and in many parts eatin By 8 
SHERSTON BAKER, Bart., of Lincoln’s Inn, and of the Western Circuit, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The | lay 
Relating to Quarantine,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
LAW JOURNAL.—“ A new edition of ‘ Halleck’ be sure to be acceptable, for the work has long held the position of y 
established authority.” 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. Fred 


lated and Cond d by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Third Edition. 2 vols. large post 8vo. lis. 





Te. 
ir 









ON the CHEMISTRY of the BLOOD, and other Scientific Papen, 


By the late L. C. WOOLDRIDGE, M.D. D.Sc., exert Physician to, and co-Lecturer on a ets Ar at, Gu 
Hospital. Arranged by VICTOR HORSLEY, BS. F.R.C.S. F.R.S., and ERNEST STARLING, M 
an Introduction by VICTOR HORSLEY. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


PERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. Sermons and Address 


the late RUSSELL LANT CARPENTER, B.A. With a short Memoir by FRANCES E. COOKE. Edited by/, 
MSTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








CHOIC 






NEW VOLUME OF THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited, 


with an Introductory aw. by Laurence Housman. With Frontispiece ogg by Photogravure an Bum 
of Blake’s Illustrations of the k of Job. Elzevir 8vo. parchment, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
TIMES.—‘' The volume conveys as fair an idea of _ variety of Blake’s wayward nature as is possible in a book devote! 
to his literary as distinguished from his artistic work 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 










EARTHQUAKES and other EARTH MOVEMENTS. ay Jon 
MILNE, F.R.S. F.G.S., Professor of Mining and Geology in the Imperial College of on - Tokio, 
38 Figures. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. nternational Scientific Ser - 
A SHORT HISTORY of the KINGDOM of IRELAND. From the tre 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. With Five Maps and Appendices. By CHARLES GEORGE Wil 
POLE, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 





NORSE MYTHOLOGY; or, the Religion of our Forefathers. Cor 

ig all a a of the Eddas, antmueen and Interpreted. With an Introduction, Vocabulary, and Inia. 

By R. B. ANDERSON, A.M., Professor of the Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Fit 
Edition. Post a an "ed. 


An ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY on a NEW SYSTEM. }y 


H. ANTHONY SALMONE, Arabic Lecturer at University College, London. Accompanied by a Comprebeas 
English Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 
One of the obstacles to the study of Arabic has been the want, keenly felt for many years, of a suitable and practit 
Arabic-English Dictionary...... The system devised is one which will most assuredly facilitate the study to the beginner. 














NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


ORIGIN of the GREEK, LATIN. and GOTHIC ROOTS. 3 


JAMES BYRNE, N.A., Dean of Clonfert, iiiew of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘General Principles of t 
Structure of Language.’ Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
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CHRISTABEL (Concluded ), with other Poems. By Henry C. Howat) 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 













The LEGEND of MAANDOO. A Poem. By the Author of ‘Pr 
metheus’s Daughter,’ ‘ Constance,’ ‘ Allaooddeen,’ &c. Second Edition, With 15 Full-Page Collotype Plates. D 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE: Poems. 


CHRISTALAN. Post 8vo. 6s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS-ROAD. 
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‘“‘ Now is the winter of our discontent 


Made glorious summer by this sun of York 


! ”_SHAKESPEARE, 


READY THIS DAY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ODE. 


Specially Written by 


ERIC MACKAY 
(Author of ‘ Love Letters of a Violinist’) 


FOR THE NUPTIALS OF 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK 


WITH 


“PusH. THE PRINCESS MAY OF TECK. 





COMMEMORATIVE BRIDAL EDITION. 





(HOICELY BOUND IN WHITE AND GOLD, EMBLEMATICALLY DESIGNED 
COVER, WITH ORANGE FLOWERS AND GOLDEN BELLS. 


LAMLEY & CO. Exhibition-road, London. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By C, T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


“It cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, though somewhat novel in English theological 
literature, is well adapted to harmonize with the dominant tendencies of modern religious thought.” 


Times, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co, Limited, Exeter-street, Strand. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TIMOTHY’S QUEST.’ 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, tastefully bound, 3s, 6d. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 
AND PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. 


The Baron DE Boox-Worms in Punch, June 17, says :—‘‘ There is only one word that will fittingly describe ‘A 
Cathedral Courtship,’ which Mistress Kate Douglas Wiggin writes and Gay & Bird publish. It is delightful. My Baronite 
took it up gingerly, remembering ‘ Timothy’s Quest,’ by the same author, and fearing to be disillusioned of the charm 


of that work, The new effort is, in its way (quite a different way), equally good 


then, gems are rarely large 


Its one fault is that it is too short; but, 


The rest of the volume describes Penelope’s English experiences, upon a study of which one 


enters with the prejudice born of disappointment. But this, too, is excellent ; picturesque, and full of shrewd observations 


of man and woman—especially woman.” 


London: GAy & BiRD, 27, King William-street, Strand. 





Post 8vo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


(‘AREY'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. With 
the English Meanings. Revised, Corrected, and Augmented bya | 


Member of the University of Cambridge. 
The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 





Just published, Seventh Edition, royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. 
JHAT to DO in CASES of POISONING. By 


WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D. F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pharma- 


‘ology and Therapeutics at the Westminster Hospital, &c. 
London : H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C. 


Price 1s. post free, 


‘AFNESS « its Treatment by Massage (Hom- 
) e' ), Baths, and Remedial mts, with Cases of 
Nervous Deafness, By R. T. COOPER, M.A. M.D. - ne 


london : James Epps & Co. 170. Piccadilly, and 48, Threadneedle-stree 


Now ready, JULY, 


T HE HUMANITARIAN. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


Contents. 
The ALCHEMY of MATERNITY. Victoria Woodhull Martin. 
MEDIZVAL MEDICINE. The Rev. Dr. Momerie. 
ANTHROPOMETRICAL DESCRIPTIONS. Dr. A. Bertillon. 
TO the THIRD and FOURTH GENERATION. Walter Besant. 
MASTER of the DARK WORLD. C. W. H. 
POLITICS in the HOUSE. Mrs. Henry Faweett. 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Rer. A. H. Moncur Sime. 
ELECTRICITY and BIOLOGY. W. Humphris Winny. 
A REPLY to the COUNTESS of CORK. Frances E. Ashwell. 
REVIEWS. 
NOTES and COMMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE and OPEN COLUMN. 
Price Sixpence. 
swan § in & Uo. Pater 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin 


McCARTHY, M.P. 3 vols. at all Libraries. 

“«The Dictator’ is bright, sparkling, and entertaining. The book 
might almost be described as a picture of modern London... .It abounds 
in vivid and picturesque sidelights, drawn with a strong and simple 
touch.”—Leeds Mercury. 


HEATHER and SNOW. By George 
MAC DONALD. 2 vols. at all Libraries. 


“Dr, Mac Donald’s book is full of genius. It should , ed round 
him all his admirers, and add vastly to their number.”— 3 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Maciaren 
COBBAN. 3 vols. at all Libraries. 

“Tfany readers are on the look out for a thoroughly good romance, 
which will take them into a world far removed from the familiar 
trivialities of the modern novel of society, they cannot do better than 
betake themselves to the admirable story which Mr. Maclaren Cobban 
tells with such a in ‘The Sultan.’ r. Cobban, both in his 
method and in his literary manner, has more of kinship with the author 
of ‘ Waverley ’ than with any more recent e has hing 
of Sir Walter's breadth and ease.”—Spectator. 


The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a 


MEMSAHIB. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
Author of ‘ A Social Departure’ and ‘ An American Girl 
in London.’ With 37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“Miss Duncan, who is favourably known as the author of those 
charming books, ‘A Social De ure’ and ‘An American Girl in Lon- 
don,’ is a writer of undoubted power, uniting to a pleasant and playfal 
style a power of picturesque description and a vein of sly quaint humour. 
She is, indeed, irresistibly att ve, and once commenced her boo! 
are not put down until the last is reached. There will probably be 
no two sa that it is the brightest and most accurate descri| 
Anglo-Indian life which has seen the light for many a long day.’ 

St. James's Budget. 


The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of 


Zululand. By BERTRAM MITFORD. Witha Frontis- 
piece by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Most of the Zulu chiefs and indunas who figure in Mr. Bertram 
Mitford’s ‘The Gun-Runner’ are real characters, and, including the 
king, were personally known to the author. The Preface si — 
‘If our narrative deals with history, it is with a vanishing of the 
same; and as such we look to it to interest the reader, if only as a side- 
light upon the remarkable military power and ultimate downfall of the 
finest and most toe ps race of savages in the world—now, thanks to. 
the “beneficent” policy of England, crushed and “ civilized” out of all 
recognition.’”— Daily Chronicle. 























SCOTLAND YARD, PAST and PRE- 


SENT. By Ex-Chief Inspector CAVANAGH. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DR. PASCAL. By E. Zola, Author 


of ‘The ‘Downfall,’ ‘The Dream,’ &c. Translated by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With Etched Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
LINK BY LINK. By Dick Donovan. 
PHRA the PHG@:NICIAN. By Edwin Lester 


ARNOLD. 
*ARMOREL of LYONESSE. By Walter 
BESANT. 


IN the MIDST of LIFE. By Ambrose Bierce. 
ADVENTURES of a FAIR REBEL. By 


The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. By Erasmus 
DAWSON. 


*TRACKED to DOOM. By Dick Donovan. 
The NEW MISTRESS. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The FOSSICKER. By Ernest Glanville. 

Mr, STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. By 


UGH MACCO: 
A YANKEE at the COURT of KING 


ARTHUR. By MARK TWAIN. 


The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard 
FROM the BOSOM of the DEEP. ByJ. B. 
Dr, BERNARD ST. VINCENT. By Hume 


SUNNY STORIES. By James Payn. 
The ROMANCE of a STATION. By Mrs 


CAMPBELL PRA 


The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. By 


Mrs CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Miss MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. By 


RICHARD PRYCE. 
*ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. 


The JUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. Aubyn. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s. 6d. each. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: a Biographical 
and Critical Study. By J. CHURTON COLLINS, 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 8s. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEORGE 
MAC DONALD. Collected and Arranged, with many 
New Poems, by the AUTHOR. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
buckram, 12s. 


The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of 
‘The Poets’ Birds’ and ‘ The Poets’ Beasts.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Lordon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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THs WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
1 Camanean FINANCE and the HOME RULE BILL. By H. H. L. 


2 ery a ASPECTS of the TEMPERANCE QUESTION. By 
E. T. Longhurst. 
3. Bagh WOMEN of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By E. P. 
Jacobson. 


4. The CRIMINAL. By St. John E. C. Hankin. 
5. es of the WORKS of PIERRE LOTI. By J. Fitz- 


6. SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR QUESTIONS. By A. Cartwright. 

7. The INTER-RELATIONS of NATURAL FORCES. By A. H. Ivens. 

8. ALASKA and its PEOPLE. By C. W. Sarel. 

9. The POETRY of MADAME NEGREPONTE. By Rowland Thirl- 
mere. 

10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE of SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
and THEOLOGY, SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, VOYAGES and TRA- 
VELS, BELLES-LETTRES. 


London: Henry & Co. 6, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, JULY, 1893, 
N E W = & VY I fs W. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No, 50. 
STUDY in CHARACTER: Two Aspects of H.R.H. Princess Victoria 
May of Teck. 


REMINISCENCES of CARLYLE, with some UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS. By G. Strachey. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: their Methods and Morals. By “ Vox in 
Solitudine Clamantis.” 


The POISONING of the FUTURE. By 8. Squire Sprigge, M.D. 

LIFE and LABOUR: hy Emile Zola. 

CRIMINALS and their DETECTION. By E. R. Spearman. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY, PAST and PRESENT. By Lady Jephson. 
cae ape of the OPPOSITION : a Defence. By T. M. Healy, 


— oe id George Saintsbury. 


‘The DRAMA By William Archer. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London and New York. 





NEW SERIES, No. 7, JULY, 1893, 
Msp :a Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
7 hilosophy. 
ee. by G. F, STOUT, 
With the sci = of Prof. od sIDGW ICK, Prof. W. WALLACE, 
r. VENN, and Dr. WARD 
Contents. 
1, IDEALISM and EPISTEMOLOGY. Prof. Jones. 
e ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of REASON. F. Granger. 
. METHODS of INDUCTIVE INQUIRY. Henry Laurie. 
: ON the DISTINCTION pane EEN REAL and VERBAL PRO- 
POSITIONS. E. T. Dixo 
5. ASSIMILATION and aacecekrson. I. Dr. James Ward. 
6. DISCUSSIONS :— 
The Original Datum of Space-Consciousness. William James. 
Prof. James on Simple Resemblance. F. H. Bradley. 


of the D of Sub-C i Process. 





Recent Devel 
Helen Dendy. 
7. CRITICAL NOTICES :— 
E. Caird, ‘The Evolution of Religion.’ J. Ellis M‘Taggart. 
be — ed ‘Die Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart.’ W. C. 
upland. 


C. Féré, ‘La Pathologie des Emotions.’ A. T. Myers. 
8. NEW BOOKS. 
9. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


10. NOTES. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready for JULY, price Sixpence, 
4 EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Contents :—EDITOR’S aay of RECENT EXPOSITION.—BISHOP 
ELLICOTT on the TEACHING of OUR LORD as to the AUTHORITY 
of the OLD TESTAMENT.—The BABYLONIAN STORY of _ FALL. 
fk 8t. Chad Boscawen, F.R H.S.—FREDERICK GODET. Ry Prof. 

Gretillat, Neuchatel—The UNFINISHED TEACHING of CHRIST. 
By Rey. F. oa A.K.C.—INCIDENTS and EMBLEMS. 
Editor.—The KINGDOM of i e2 (1) Rev. J = Bernard, D.D., 
Dublin ; @) Prof J. Orr, D.D.; — Caleb Se .D.; A 
s Stewart, D.D.—The GOSP v8 ‘and ODERN “oRTEICiSM. By 

v. Wright, M. ies Cambridge. =< E. T. GUI 
stupy. x the LITERARY TABLE. — SHORT EXPOSITORY 





Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38, George-street. 


KFumscoT?T PRESS. 








Just published, 


The HISTORY of GODEFROY of BOLOYNE. 
Translated by WILLIAM CAXTON from the French, Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1481. In One Volume, 4to., in Troy type, with 
Borders, Flowered Letters, and other Ornaments. 300printed. Price 
Six Guineas, bound in veMum of extra quality, with silk ties. 





Now in the press, 


SIDONIA the SORCERESS. Translated from 
the German of William Meinhold, by FRANCESCA SPERANZA, 
LADY WILDE. 4to. In black and red. Golden type. 300 to be 
printed, 10 on vellum. 


Sir THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Englished by 
RALPH ROBINSON, with Preface by WILLIAM MORRIS. §6vo. 
Tn black and red. Chaucertype. 300 to be printed. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. half bound in leather, price 10s. 6d. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 
MEMORIALS of MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS 
(1800-1873). 


By EDWARD BELLASIS. 


London : Burns & Oates, Limited, 
28, Orchard-street, W. ; 63, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





NOW READY, 
Vol. I. of the 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 





SPANISH TREASURE. 


re 
A STORY OF LOVE AND THE LOVE OF GOLD. 
By ISABELLA CASTELAR 
(Mrs. William Winter). 





London : James Henderson, Red Lion House, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 
New York : Robert Bonner’s Sons. 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 








No°tT#S and QUERIES 
for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
Contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 
LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 
THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 
CLIFFORD'S INN. 
OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 
THE ATHENEZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT. 
SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 





John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 


—_——_ 


NEW TALE BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the first instalment of a Story in Three 
Parts by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled A WIDOW’S TALE; 
also the opening Chapters of a new Serial Story, en- 
titled WITH EDGED TOOLS, by an Author whose 
name is for the present withheld; and the following 
Articles: -NILE NOTES — The BREAKING of the 
DROUGHT—TEXTS and MOTTOES—MACDONALD’S 
RETURN—CHARACTER NOTE: The SPINSTER- 
TOURNAMENTS and MATCHES. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 





Price Sixpence. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges. 
20s, net, Vol. XXXV. (MACCARWELL—MALTBY) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAYHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


* Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume 
wilt be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘ DARK: 
A TALE OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.’ 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DARK : a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S 
POPULAR 2s. AND 2s. 6d.- SERIES. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s. ; limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley,’ &c. 


“That delightful repository of forgotten | 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 18%, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yy 


Quarterly Revie 


‘¢ When found, make a note of,””—Caprain 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of al 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Liter, 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, & 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTI 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS; 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts conne¢ 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPBHY, 
More especially of English Authors, vi 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of th 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anon: 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and Foi 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of thes 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Ilustratio 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAY 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and\ 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, compl 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES 
and REPLIES, 

On points of EccLESIASTICAL History, 

GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HIstOBy,% 

CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISHM’ 


And may be had, by order, of all Bookselles 








Address the Secretary to the Kelmscott Press, H. Hattrpar SPaRtine, 
3, Hammersmith-terrace, London, W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co, 15, Waterloo-place. 


Newsvendors, 


hg 


NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ Newspape’ 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
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PIETRO 
GHISLERILI 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
PAUL PATOFF. 
WITH the IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 
SANT’ ILARIO. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
KHALED : a Tale of Arabia. 
A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. The THREE FATES. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 
SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By 


MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN_E£UM.—“ The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of this most delightful and refreshing volume are 
contagious. In wit and liveliness it certainly surpasses the first series of recollections.” 


COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. 


ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. LL.D. In 9 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. Vol. IX. Containing Pericles, Poems, Sonnets, &c. 


SPEAKER.—“ An admirable student’s book, containing all that is necessary to the intelligent understanding of the 
text of the poet.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best edition of Shakespeare in existence.” 


PORTRAITS by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. New Edition. 


8vo. 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ In Mrs. Webster we have a profound and original poet.” 


BY REV. PROFESSOR SWETE. 
The AKHMIM FRAGMENT of the APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL 


of ST. PETER. With an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. SWETE, D.D. Litt.D. (Dublin), Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S EVERSLEY SERIES. 
The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of GOETHE. Translated 


by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. With a Preface. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
ABRIDGED FROM PROF. BALDWIN’S ‘HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY,’ 


ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY. By James Mark Baldwin, Pro- 


fessor Elect in Princeton College, Professor in the University of Toronto; Author of ‘Handbook of Psychology.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 






MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India, Portrait 
of Author. 

DB. CLAUDIUS : a True Story. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 













Feap. 














TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—_NEW VOLUME. 
EDWARD I. By T. F. Tout, M.A, Professor of History, the 


Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


TIMES.—‘‘ To the series already distinguished b i 
2 f y such brilliant Essays as those of Lord Rosebery on Pitt, of Mr. 
eat Harrison on Oliver Cromwell, and of Mr. Morley himself on Walpole, Prof. Tout euutdiinan & volume not un- 
orthy te rank with its companions in point of solid substance and historical insight.” 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THE SAME SERIES, 


x ie CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A, | OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
“ » D.C.L. LL.D. WILLIAM III. By H. D. TRAILL. 
~ II. By Mrs, J. R. GREEN. WALPOLE. By Joun MoRLeEy. 
- ~ aad VII. By JAMES GAIRDNER. CHATHAM. By JoHN MORLEY. 
nr INAL WOLSEY. By Bishop CREIGHTON. PITT. By Lord RosEBERY. 
ABETH. By E. S. BEESLY. | PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 405, JULY, 1893, price 1s. contains :— 
4 ee By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. 6-8. 4. NUMBER TWO in the CLOISTERS. 
; poRRT WHITE of SELBORNE. By W. Warde | 5. TRIMALCHIO’S FEAST. 
: | 6. The FETISH-MOUNTAIN in KROBO. By Hesketh J. 


3 CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By | _ Bell. 
Ritchie. IX.—Mrs, Kemble. | 7. MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. Steel. Chaps. 17-19. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 










[In preparation. 











Now ready, 
Atall Booksellers and Bookstalls, 


Price One Shilling; by post, 1s. 2d. 
FE AGE OF DISFIGUREMENT, 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 


Practical Proposals for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising. 





Remington & Co. Limited, London and Sydney. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most a Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Now ready, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. TYLSTON & EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 
A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


_~o— 





The Volumes will be demy 8vo. in size, and 
will be printed from new type, on good paper, 
and tastefully and appropriately bound in 
black and gold. 


Ready immediately, 

1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
of a PILGRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH 
and MECCAH. Complete. Carefully 
Revised from the Author’s own copy, 
and containing all the Original Coloured 
Illustrations and Maps and Plans, and 
also the Woodcuts from the later 
Editiors. In 2 vols, price 68, per 
Volume net. 





Ready this month, 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, 
KING of DAHOMEY. In 2 vols. 
price 6s. per Volume net. 


The other Works will be announced in due course, 
Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13, Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent & Co, Ltd. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


'Y. 
Established 1797. 
HEAD patel ee a ae ee mi rae 
50, Fleet-street, E.C.; 10, King William- » 
LONDON OFFICES {%5; ('I95 Picesdiliy, W.; and 1, Victoria st, SW. 
Amount Insured 
Claims Paid 





Age’ 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24th, 1893. 





PPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like. ) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken up amr of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful faker ¢ pressure, give 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea finely-tilavoured powder 
—‘‘Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, of which it is now taking 
the place with many. Its adtive principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 
the system. 

Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 

HEADACHE, GOUT, 


” and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infan’ 











DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH|The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earlieg 


REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS, by FREDERICK 
SHOBERL. With Forty-one Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the 
most Celebrated Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel 
by William Greatbach, In 5 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 


WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. In crown 8vo. 6s, 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, 
late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
LL.D. In 6 vols. demy 8vo, Each Volume can be obtained separately, 
21s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


From the German of ANTON GINDELY. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 
with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From 


the French of M. GUIZOT, by ANDREW SCOBLE. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Four Portraits, 68. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From 


the French of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW SCOBLE. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. with Two Portraits, 6s, 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, In 9 vols, 
demy 8vo. with Portraits, 5/7. 5s. 


The HEAVENS. By Amedee Guillemin. 


demy 8vo. with over Two Hundred Illustrations, 12s, 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, Dean of 
Chichester. ST. AUGUSTIN to JUXON. 12 vols. demy 8vo, 9. 
Each separately (with the exception of III. (reprinting), IV., VI., and 
VII), 15s. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the Index. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits of 
distinguished Commanders on Steel, 42s. 


The HISTORY of JERUSALEM. By Walter 


BESANT, M.A., and E. H. PALMER, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, large crown 8vo. with Map, 7s, 6d. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., 
Christ’s Coll, Cam., Author of ‘Studies in Early French Poetry,’ &c. 
8vo. 15s, 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By 


CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.8, Crown 
8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


In 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Messrs.|_ 


Bentley’s are the only Complete Editions, ) 


The Carmine Edition, In small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Edinburgh Edition. In crown 8vo, red cloth, 6s, 
The Popular Edition. In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor THEODOR MOMMSRy 
Translated (with the Author's sanction and Additions) by Dr, W Pp 
DICKSON. With an Introduction by Dr, SCHMITZ, at 
The Popular Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. 21, 6¢, 64.: 

or sold separately—Vols. I. and IL, 21s, ; Vol. IIL, 10 Gd: 

Vol. IV., with Index, 15s, “= 


A School Edition. Abridged by C. BRYANS gy 
F. J. R. HENDY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES 


From the Time of Czsar to that of Diocletian. By Professor MOMMSRy 
Translated by Dr. W. P, DICKSON. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 1) 
Maps, 36s, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the 
Queen. With 2 Portraits, In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited by 


the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of ‘Life 
of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. The Popular Edition. With Index ay 
Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL 


By the Author of ‘Dartmoor Days,’ ‘Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,’ &, 
A New and Revised Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers, By 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s, 


OUR IRON ROADS: their History, Construction, 
and Administration. By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS, Author of ‘The 
Midland Railway: its Rise and Progress,’ &. New Edition, demy 8m, 
with numerous IIlustrations, 8s. 6d. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late 
Lord DALLING and BULWER, and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLYIY, 
M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Vol. 12s, 


The LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 


Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vob, 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. 
The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, & 


Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Tume., 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLINGER. }y 


Madame LOUISE VON KOBELL. Translated by KATHARINE 
GOULD. Crown 8vo. 638. 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD HOO 
By Rev. RICHARD'H, DALTON BARHAM. A New Edition, Cm 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 
(THE EDINBURGH EDITION.) 
Six Volumes, small crown 8vo, The Set, 30s., or separately as under :— 
MARRIAGE. 2 vols. 10s, The INHERITANCE, 2 vols, 10h 
DESTINY. 2 vols. 10s. 
This Edition is printed from the Original Edition corrected by the Author, of 
whom a short Memoir is prefixed in ‘ Marriage.’ 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS.) 
(LIBRARY EDITION.) 
1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. i Vol. 5. po ABBEY, and 
E ° 

2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
" 2 * N ee ' » 6. LADY SUSAN, the WATSONS 
» 3. MANSFIELD PARK. &c. (With a Memoir and 

4. EMMA, Portrait of the Authoress) 


In Six Vols, crown 8vo. 36a, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


SON, New Burlington-street, 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
Printed by Jouw C. Faancis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jouw C, Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell-& Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 1, 1893. 
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